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A  PROPOSAL  to  admit  free  of  duty  mining  machinery,  such  as  is  not 
being  now  maaufactqred  there,  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Forster,  the 
Canadian  Finance  Minister,  in  the  budget  just  introduced  in  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  the  mining  men  in  the  Domin¬ 
ion.  At  present  there  is  a  heavy  import  duty  on  mining  machinery,  and 
as  little  is  manufactured  in  Canada,  this  has  weighed  grievously  on  those 
who  have  tried  to  develop  the  mineral  resources  of  the  coimtry. 

The  iron  trade  of  the  country  is  passing  through  a  period  of  some  anxi¬ 
ety  in  regard  to  prices  for  the  near  future.  A  decline  in  price  which 
was  not  entirely  unexpected  has  taken  place  within  the  past  few  weeks, 
and  the  boom  which  was  by  some  anticipated,  and  by  others  feared,  has 
been  “  declared  off.”  Of  the  two  possible  normal  causes  which  have 
brought  about  the  decline  in  prices — viz.,  decrease  of  consumption  and 
increase  of  production,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  latter  only  is  the  real 
cause.  Apparently,  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  country 
when  there  was  a  better  prospect  of  a  steady  and  regular  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  iron,  at  a  slightly  higher  rate  than  the  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation.  The  conditions  in  this  respect  are  as  healthy  as  could  be  desired. 
Production,  however,  during  the  last  six  months  has  been  increasing  at  a 
much  faster  rate,  and  this,  as  might  have  been  expected,  has  checked  the 
tendency  to  a  rise  in  prices  which  characterized  the  last  half  of  1889,  and 


has  brought  about  a  reaction.  The  recent  decline  in  prices  may  prove  a 
fortunate  thing  for  the  trade  on  the  whole.  It  will  check  the  blowing-in 
of  more  furnaces  and  prevent  a  great  overproduction,  which  might  lead 
to  a  severe  and  prolonged  depression.  Prices  will  now  adjust  themselves 
to  a  normal  basis,  and  we  anticipate  that  there  will  be  a  steady  and  large 
market  for  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  without  either  a  boom  or  a  depres¬ 
sion.  _ 

So  MANY  modifications  in  Secretary  Windoh’s  original  silver  bill  have 
been  proposed  that  it  is  not  easy  now  to  define  the  status  of  the  question 
and  its  probable  outcome. 

The  views  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  have  been  fre* 
quently  expressed  ;  they  are, briefly,  that,  as  an  economic  question,  there 
is  no  justice  in  taxing  the  nation  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  an  old,  well- 
established  and  prosperous  industry,  and  that  on  this  ground  there  is  no 
more  occasion  for  the  government  making  ^with  the  taxpayer’s  money 
a  comer  in  silver,  to  advance  its  price  for  the  benefit  of  silver  producers, 
than  for  the  government  to  use  the  public  money  to  advance  the  price 
of  iron,  or  building  stone,  or  cheese. 

The  ill  effects  of  buying  a  limited  amount,  even  if  it  were  84,500,()()0  a 
month,  would  simply  be  the  improper  use  of  the  people’s  money;  but  the 
scheme  which  proposes  that  wlienever  the  market  price  of  silver  shall 
have  reached  81 .29  an  ounce  we  are  to  have  free  coinage  of  silver,  the 
government  being  obliged  to  coin  free  of  charge  any  silver  brought  to  it, 
would  be  a  disastrous  measure. 

The  price  of  silver  would  soon  go  to  $1.29  an  ounce,  and  then  free  coin¬ 
age  would  quickly  drive  all  the  gold  out  of  this  country.  Our  govern¬ 
ment  and  other  bonds  would  be  sent  over  from  Europe  at  once,  and  gold 
taken  back.  Silver  from  all  over  the  world  would  be  sent  in  and  ex¬ 
changed  for  gold  just  as  lon^aa  gold  could  be  obtained  for  it,  for  no  one 
would  believe  the  market  value  of  silver  could  be  maintained,  and  every¬ 
one  would  exchange  it  for  gold  while  he  could.  In  a  very  brief  time  gold 
would  disappear,  and  the  United  States  would  have  a  single  silver,  stan¬ 
dard  like  Mexico  or  India,  and  we  would  have  to  pay  the  premium  on 
gold  on  all  our  foreign  transactions  just  as  other  silver  standard  countries 
do.  This  country  could  keep  up  a  comer  in  sil  rer  for  a  short  time,  but  it 
would  be  at  a  fearful  cost  to  the  country  and  to  every  industry  in  it  for 
years  to  come. 

PROSPECTS  OF  THE  IRON  ORE  SUPPLY. 

The  importation  of  iron  ore  into  the  United  States  shows  remarkable  fluc¬ 
tuations,  which  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  entirely  by  variations  in  the 
demand  in  this  coimtry  or  the  condition  of  its  iron  business,  but  must,  to 
some  extent,  be  due  to  fluctuations  in  cost  of  mining  and  in  the  demand 
for  ore  in  other  countries  than  our  own.  Here  are  the  figures : 

IMPORTS  OF  ORE  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30. 


Imported  from 

French  and  African  Medi- 

1885. 

1888. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

terranean  ports . 

.  25.360 

107,366 

215,760 

163,496 

78,137 

Italy . . . 

England . 

..  16,213 

20,982 

114.423 

98,343 

66,812 

.  11,890 

15,033 

72,546 

56,090 

29,216 

Canada . 

.  47,860 

7,906 

18,430 

13,380 

9,284 

Greece  . .  . 

. 

7,700 

44,173 

25,707 

13,480 

Spain..., . 

..  243.906 

428,588 

522,719 

416,138 

190,460 

Cuba  . 

..  28,209 

51,268 

109,928 

117,504 

225.525 

Total  ail  countries . 

.  425,870 

701,243 

1,141,774 

919,644 

652,032 

The  decline  in  imports  during  the  last 

three  years 

iu  the 

face  of  a 

greatly  increased  production  of  pig  iron  indicates  that  our  iron  mines  are 
more  than  keeping  pace  with  our  blast  furnaces  in  increase  of  production . 
Cuba  is  now  the  largest  source  of  our  foreign  supply,  and  Spain  has  taken 
a  second  place.  The  mines  in  Cuba  were  opened  only  a  few  years  ago  by 
an  American  company,  and  they  might  almost  be  considered  part  of  our 
domestic  supply,  as  is  also  that  from  the  American-owned  Canadian 
mines.  Leaving  out  the  importation  from  Cuba,  the  total  of  foreign  ores 
imported  is  less  than  four  per  cent,  of  our  domestic  production.  The  in* 
creasing  cost  of  ore  in  Spain  and  other  European  countries  indicates  the 
probable  cessation  altogether  of  our  importations  from  these  sources,  and 
will  leave  us  dependent  upon  our  own  country,  Cuba  and  Canada.  ^For 
tunately  in  these  countries,  our  near  neighbors,  as  well  as  at  home,  there, 
is  a  constant  increase  in  the  development  of  iron  mines,  and  no  prospect 
of  any  scarcity  in  either  source  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


THE  NICARAQUA  CANAL. 

The  New  York  Herald  has  published  what  purports  to  be  an  interview 
with  a  Seftor  C.  Tauma  :a.,  of  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal.  The  small  progress  in  the  work — of  which  the  Herald 
correspondent  makes  Sefior  Tadmala  complain-  is  absolutely  unfounded; 
and  any  one  possessing  any  acquaintance  with  the  subject  would  know 
that  a  portion  of  the  work  has  necessarily  to  wait  the  opening  of  the  har¬ 
bor. 

San  Jose  is  evidently  not  a  good  source  of  information,  for  although  it 
is  in  Costa  Rica,  communication  between  it  and  the  line  of  the  canal  is 
not  so  frequent  or  so  regular  as  between  New  York  and  the  company’s 
headquarters  at  Greytown.  The  actual  facts  are  that  the  canal  company 
has  constructed  560  feet  of  the  breakwater,  and  that  no  difficulties  such 
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as  had  been  anticipated  by  some  engineers  are  met  with  in  its  construc¬ 
tion.  A  contract  has  been  let  upon  satisfactory  terms  to  responsible  and 
experienced  contractors  for  the  opening  of  the  harbor,  and  by  the  end  of 
next  month  this  portion  ot  the  work  will  be  commenced. 

In  addition  to  the  dredges  furnished  by  the  contractors,  the  company 
have  contracted  for  a  very  powerful  sea-going  dredge  with  the  firm  of 
Messre.  Simons  &  Ck).,  of  Renfrew,  Scotland,  which  has  furnished  the 
most  approved  vessels  of  this  type  for  similar  work.  This  will  also  be  de¬ 
livered  at  Greytown  by  the  end  of  May.  A  standard  gauge  railroad  has 
been  contracted  for  with  Mr.  C.  P.  Treat,  of  Chicago,  from  the  harbor  to 
a  point  about  17  miles  inland,  giving  access  to  the  great  divide  rock  cut, 
and  locks  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  at  which  points  heavy  plant  will  be  required. 

The  only  reason  why  the  contract  for  the  excavation  of  the  section  of  the 
canal  has  not  been  let  up  to  lock  No.  1  is  that,  until  the  harbor  is  opened, 
only  dredges  of  very  light  draught  could  be  used,  and  the  entire  execution  of 
the  contract  would  have  to  be  based  on  the  employment  of  such  dredges. 
This  .would  have  narrowed  the  competition  for  the  work,  and  would  have 
imposed  a  condition  wdiich  would  add  unnecessarily  to  the  expense. 

By  opening  the  harbor  all  dredging  contractors  will  be  put  on  the 
same  footing,  and  the  raUroad  constructed,  it  will  be  possible  to  com¬ 
mence  work  without  delay  on  the  great  divide  cut  and  the  locks  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  without  waiting  for  the  excavation  of 
the  first  section  of  the  canal.  12  miles,  up  to  lock  No.  1,  as  was  originally 
intended.  This  section  can  be  excavated  wdthin  a  very  short  period, 
twelve  months  if  necessary,  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  is  very  favorable 
for  the  work,  so  that  not  only  will  money  be  saved  by  this  change  of 
plan,  but  no  time  will  be  lost. 


aOLE  AHALQAMATION. 


An  interesting  paper  on  the  Development  of  the  System  of  Amalgama¬ 
tion  of  Gold  Ores,  by  Professor  Robert  H,  Richards,  in  the  Technology 
Quarterly  for  February,  and  the  Treatise  on  Gold  Amalgamation  and 
Concentration,  by  Messrs.  Macdermot  and  Dcffield,  wdiich  is  review’ed 
in  another  column  of  this  issue,  are  works  both  instructive  and  of  great 
assistance  to  the  practitioner. 

Professor  Richards  contributes  his  experience  in  making  laboratory 
milling  tests  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  although 
on  a  small  scale,  these  tests  have  been  of  a  really  practical  character,  and 
serve  as  a  good  model  for  similar  work.  He  defines  the  two  difficulties 
encountered  in  obtaining  accurate  results  as  the  “over-lapping  error”  and 
the  “new  plate  error.”  By  the  first  of  these  is  meant  that  very  real  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  cleaning  the  batteries  and  plates  so  perfectly  after  one  test,  that 
no  gold  obtained  from  the  test  will  be  left  in  the  batteries  or  on  the  plates 
to  be  credited  to  a  subsequent  run. 

The  second  source  of  error  is  in  new  plates,  as  is  well  known  to  every 
millman.  Professor  Richards'  first  method  of  overcoming  the  overlap¬ 
ping  error  consisted  in  using  the  thinnest  copper  plates  obtainable,  about 
^  inch  thick,  which  after  each  run  were  entirely  dissolved  in  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  gold  recovered ;  but  this  w^as,  of  course,  too  troublesome  and 
expensive,  and  was  abandoned.  Then  the  liberal  use  of  silver  amalgam 
on  the  plates  was  tried  to  permit  of  the  gold  being  entirely  scraped 
off  with  it,  and  by  this  means  also,  the  overlapping  error  was  completely 
overcome. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  neither  of  these  devices  will 
overcome  the  difficulty  if  copper  plates  are  used  inside  the  battery.  In 
practice  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  complete  clean-up  after  each  test  run. 
It  is  also  true  that  inside  battery  plates  frequently  play  a  very  important 
part  in  gold  saving.  It  seems,  therefore,  not  improbable  that  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  gold  amalgamated  in  a  small  lot  of 
ore,  too  little  opportunity  is  given  the  gold  to  amalgamate,  and  the  final 
result  is  too  low. 

The  “  new  plate  error,”  by  which  Professor  Richards  means  the  poor 
work  done  by  plates  before  being  coated  with  amalgam,  is  overcome 
satisfactorily  by  the  use  of  silver  amalgam  applied  before  commencing  a 
test.  This  difficulty,  as  well  as  the  former  one,  would  probably  be 
avoided  and  better  average  results  attained  by  simply  always  keeping  the 
plates  inside  and  outside  the  battery  in  first-class  order,  with  sufficient 
amalgam  on  them  to  insure  good  amalgamation,  and  then  taking  the 
difference  between  the  assay  value  of  the  ore  fed  to  the  mill,  wiiich  can 
always  be  ascertained  by  careful  sampling  and  the  assay  value  of  the 
tailings,  the  samples  of  which,  however,  should  not  be  taken  every  fifteen 
minutes  by  the  dipperful,  as  suggested  by  Professor  Richards,  but  more 
frequently  and  by  some  automatic  sampler.  This  is  the  general  practice 
in  other  sampling  works,  and  seems  to  give  satisfactory  results. 

No  doubt  Professor  Richards  inculcates  lessons  of  great  value  to  his 
students  in  the  great  care  and  extreme  nicety  requisite  for  the  successful 
carrying  out  of  his  system,  but  it  is  also  desirable  to  approximate  the 
lessons  as  nearly  as  possible  to  actual  milling  practice,  and  this  cannot  be 
done  without  ]ffie  use  of  inside  plates  to  the  battery. 


The  importance  of  the  Tariff  biU,  which  proposes  to  increase  the  war 
ta  'iff  on  our  people  by  nmre  than  $12,000,000  a  year,  or,  excepting  sugar, 
increases  it  *do  less  than  $40,000,000  a  year,  as  stated  by  the  Senate 
Committee  that  formulated  this  bill,  is  greatly  lessened  by  the  possibility 
of  the  adoption  of  the  pending  reciprocity  treaties  with  American  cotm- 
tries,  possibly  including  even  Canada,  and  which  contemplate  almost  free 
trade  between  this  country  and  those  that  may  accept  these  treaties. 

It  seems,  at  least,  illogical  that,  on  the  one  hand,  our  Congress  should 
pass  its  time  legislat^g  to  increase. even,  the  war  tariff >  and  that  at  the 
same  moment  the  State  Department  should  be  negotiating  free  trade 
treaties,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  England,  which  imposes  no 
duty  on  our  goods,  would  not  be  able  to  avail  itself,  tmder  the  “  most 
favored  nation”  clause  of  existing  treaties,  of  the  free  trade  offered  our 
American  neighbors. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  popular  opinion  in  this  country  to-day,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  nearly  every  election  that  has  taken  place  during  the  past  year, 
is  unmistakenly  in  favor  of  reducing  our  war  tariff  and  against  the  fright¬ 
ful  extravagance  of  Congress,  which  is  chiefly  induced  by  the  surplus 
in  the  treasury  due  to  this  high  tariff.  No  less  an  authority  than  Senator 
Sherman  recently  stated  in  conversation  with  some  of  the  heads  of  the 
Republican  party,  while  referring  to  the  proposed  tariff  bill  and  to 
the  signs  of  the  times — “  imless  we  change  our  policy  we  (our  party)  wiJ 
go  into  liquidation.”  Many  far  less  experienced  politicians  than  Senator 
Sherman  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  as  far  as  a  non-political 
observer  can  read  the  signs,  it  is  highly  improbaUe  that  the  proposed  tariff 
bill  will  pass  in  its  present  shape  or  at  least  that  it  will  become  operative. 

The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  takes  no  part  whatever  in 
party  politics,  but  our  long  experience  in  studying  and  recording,  the 
operation  of  economic  policies  and  their  effects  on  the  prosperity  of  na¬ 
tions,  has  given  us  a  better  opportunity  than  most  of  our  readers  possess 
to  weigh  justly,  as  we  do  without  prejudice  and  dispassionatelv,  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  these  economic  policies  upon  the  development  of  our  industries  and 
the  welfare  of  our  people. 

We  are  not  advocates  of  free  trade.  The  burdens  imposed  upon  us  by 
the  war  and  by  the  extravagance  of  our  Ckrngress  necessitate  a  heavy 
taxation  of  our  people — not  to  their  benefit,  but  to  their  injury— and 
until  it  is  found  that  this  extravagance  is  due  to  an  intention  to  unduly 
benefit  favored  individuals  through  exorbitant  tariffs,  the  imposition  of  a 
duty  on  foreign  manufactures  that  would  without  such  duty  prevent  the 
production  of  similar  articles  here,  is,  no  doubt,  the  best  way  of  providing 
the  necessary  money.  When  gross  and. unjustifiable  extravagance  in  pub¬ 
lic  expenditures  is  adopted  as  a  policy,  with  sinister  objects,  then  the  peo¬ 
ple  cannot  long  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  in  a  free  country,  and  a 
change  of  policy  ensues.  Such  a  change  may  be  sudden,  and  would  then 
necessarily  be  very  injurious  to  lexisting  industries  which  had  not  had 
the  opporhmily  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  conditions. 

The  enormous  taxation  our  people  have  to  pay,  is  a  real  and  very  press¬ 
ing  drawback  to  the  development  of  our  industries,  and  an  unnecessary 
burden  on  our  people  which  should  be  reduced  and  not  increased. 

Many  of  our  manufacturing  industries  have  arrived  at  that  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment  where  their  capacity  to  produce  exceeds  our  home  consump¬ 
tion,  and  foreign  markets  can  only  be  opened  by  enabling  us  to  produce 
cheaper  by  reducing  these  taxes,  and  with  them  .the  cost  of  raw  materials 
entering  into  manufacture.  In  the  interest  of  the  development  of  Ameri¬ 
can  industries  and  of  the  prosperity  of  om-  people  the  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  advocates  economy  in  the  administration  of  our  govern¬ 
ment,  a  reduction  of  taxation,  the  free  entry  of  raw  materials  for  manu¬ 
facturing  here,  and  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  protective  tariff  on  the 
products  of  old  and  well-established  industries.  It  is  certainly 
supreme  folly  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  storm  that  is  brew¬ 
ing  and  that  already  shows  clearly  above  the  horizon,  and 
that,  unless  greater  moderation  in  the  demands  for  protection  be 
very  promptly  shown,  will  gather  such  force  that  it  will  sweep 
away  suddenly  even  the  moderate  fprotection  which  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  some  young  industries  and  to 
the  growth  of  others,  and  will,  by  suddenly  precipitating  new  conditions 
upon  the  whole  industry  of  the  country,  cause  irreparable  injury.  It  is 
quite  time  our  war  taxes  should  go  and  that  the  good,  of  the  country 
rather  than  the  enrichment  of  the  few  favored  ones  should  be  the  object 
of  our  national  legislation. 


HEW  FUBLIOATIOHS. 

Hamilton  &  Dysart’s  Mining  Map  op  Marion  County,  Arkansas. 
Published  by  the  compilers,  Yellville,  Marion  County,  Ark.,  1800.  Price, 
$2.o0. 

This  is  a  map  prepared  mostly  from  original  data,  showing  the  mineral 
localities  of  Marion  and  a  part  of  the  adjoining  counties.  The  scale  is 
one  inch  to  the  mile.  Outcrops  of  zinc  and  lead  ores  are  indicated  by 
conventional  marks,  and  county  roads,  railroad  surveys,  etc.,  are  given. 
The  work  has  apparently  been  done  with  much  care,  and  the  map  would 
be  of  value  to  those  interested  in  the  mineral  development  of  the  localify 
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Gkm3  and  Precious  Stones  op  North  America  :  a  popular  descrip¬ 
tion  oi  their  occurrence,  value,  history,  archaeology,  and  of  the  collections 
in  which  they  exist ;  also  a  chapter  on  pearls,  aha  on  remarkable  foreign 
gems  owned  in  the  United  States.  By  Oeoroe  Frederick  Ktinz.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Scientific  Publishing  Oo.,  27  Park  Place,  New  York,  1890. 
Cloth,  large  8vo.  336  pp.  Illustrated  with  eight  colored  plates  and  nu¬ 
merous  engravings.  Price,  910- 

Mr.  Kunz,  who  is  well  known  as  an  authority  upon  the  subject  of  gem 
stones,  and  who  is  the  ex^rt  for  Tififany  &  Co.,  assesses  pwuliar  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  preparation  of  a  work  of  this  kind.  His  labors  in  connection 
wdth  the  division  of  mineral  statistics  of  the  Geological  Survey  have  also 
enabled  him  to  obtain  much  information  as  to  localities  of  occurrence 
and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  industry  at  large.  Thus  equipped  on  both 
the  inineralogical  and  commercial  sides,  he  nas  succeeded  in  bringing  to¬ 
gether  a  vast  amount  of  interesting  descriptive  and  historical  information 
never  before  presented  with  any  similar  degree  of  thoroughness.  His 
admirable  monograph  occupies  a  field  long  vacant,  and  thou^  it  professes 
to  deal  only  with  the  precious  stones  of  North  America,  it  aTs<>  covers  the 
whole  range  of  the  subject  from  a  general  point  of  view  and  gives  no  little 
insight  into  the  condition  of  the  gem  interests  of  the  whole  world.  The 
references  to  foreign  occurrences  are  naturally  desirable  for  comparison 
and  guidance  in  treating  of  the  American  precious  stones. 

After  a  general  introduction  the  author  takes  up  the  several  species 
and  varieties  of  the  gem  minerals  in  the  first  eleven  chapters,  in  which 
the  stones  are  described  by  groups  and  individually,  with  a  short  minera- 
logical  explanation,  usual  mode  of  occurrence,  history  of  discoveries  and 
detailed  accounts  of  the  different  productive  localities  and  of  specially 
important  finds.  Chapter  XII.  is  devoted  to  pearls.  Chapters  XIII.  and 
XI V’^.  present  a  view  of  the  Canadian,  Mexican,  and  Central  American 
localities,  and  Chapter  XV.  describes  the  remarkable  aboriginal  lapidarian 
work  of  North  America,  a  much  discussed  and  most  interesting  theme. 
The  closing  chapter  includes  definitions,  imports  and  production,  values, 
cutting  of  diamonds  and  other  stones,  watcn  jewels,  collections  of  gems 
and  minerals,  uses  of  precious  and  ornamental  stones  for  the  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  silver  and  furniture,  and  for  interior  decoration,  etc. 

Apart  from  its  interest  to  the  student,  archaeologist,  mineralogist  and 
geologist,  the  work  has  a  decided  practical  value  for  the  miner,  prospector 
and  all  persons  who  are  likely  to  meet  with  valuable  stones  or  to  te 
deceived  by  imitations  and  misnamed  specimens.  In  the  search  for 
mines  or  specimens  the  hints  given  in  this  bcok  would  be  of  high  impor¬ 
tance.  It  is  also  a  tinstworthy  guide  for  the  jeweler  and  dealer.  As  a 
book  of  reference,  “  Gems  and  ^ecious  Stones”  will  long  be  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  standard,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  an  acceptable  addition  to  public 
and  private  libraries,  and  more  especially  to  those  of  educational  institu¬ 
tions. 

No  more  artistically  attractive  book  has  ever  been  issued  in  this 
country.  The  handsome  binding  and  paper  and  the  perfection  of 
typographical  details  make  it  at  once  an  object  of  admiration  to  all  who 
have  a  taste  for  editiotm  de  Ivxe,  and  are  espwially  appropriate  in  the 
makemp  of  a  work  dealing  with  a  subject  which  in  itself  has  such  close 
relationship  to  art  and  refinement. 

The  superb  colored  plates  illustrating  espwially  fine  and  typical  specie- 
mens  are  by  far  the  best  examples  of  their  kind  which  we  have  seeni 
Th^  are  reproduced  by  Messrs.  Prang  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  from  drawing^ 
made  from  the  stones,  and  show  the  results  of  most  painstaking 
care  in  securing  the  utmost  truth  of  representation  together  with  the 
finest  artistic  effects.  The  numerous  other  engravings  offer  a  ready 
means  for  identifying  specimens,  and  illustrate  stnking  examples, 
views,  etc. 

Thus  far  the  development  of  the  precious  stones  of  the  United  States 
has  been  in  an  unfortunately  backward  stage,  notwithstanding  the  great 
variety  of  spwies  known  to  exist  in  this  country  and  the  wide  distribution 
of  the  loc^ilies  where  they  occur.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Kunz’s  excellent 
memoir  will  do  much  to  excite  attention  to  the  matter, and  by  stimulating 
the  search  for  valuable  gems  should  lead  to  important  results  when  accu¬ 
rate  information  of  tlie  kind  given  in  “Gems  and  Precious  Stones”  b^ 
comes  accessible  to  the  public  in  its  present  convenient  form.  Heretofore 
knowled;je  of  the  subject  has  been  pretty  closely  confined 
to  specialists,  a  few  mineral  collectors  and  dealers,  while 
the  outsid6  world  has  had  a  very  limited  idea  of  the  value,  common 
mode  of  occurrence,  methods  of  determination  and  ways  of  prospecting  for 
and  mining  precious  stones.  On  one  hand  many  mistakes,  exaggerations 
and  dweptions  have  been  allowed  to  pass  current,  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  certain  that  important  finds  have  been  overlooked  and  speci¬ 
mens  thrown  away  as  valueless  or  even  destroyed  by  false  tests  made  in 
ignorance.  With  the  dissemination  of  exact  knowledge  we  may  look  for 
an  increase  in  the  production  of  gem  stones  in  this  country,  now  amount¬ 
ing  to  only  some  $100,000  to  $200,000  worth  in  the  rough  state  per  year, 
and  in  time  it  should  rise  to  a  respectable  figure.  There  is,  beyond  a  j 
question,  a  most  promising  field  for  exploration  in  this  direction. 

Losses  in  Gold  Amalgamation,  with  Notes  on  the  Concentration 
OF  Gold  and  .Silver  Ores.  By  Walter  McDermott  and  P.  W.  Dup- 
WELD.  Published  by  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon,  London  and  New  York,  1800. 
Cloth,  8vo.,  98  pp.;  with  6  pi.  Price  $1.75.  Sold  by  the  Scientific  Publish¬ 
ing  Company. 

It  is  a  great  relief  to  find,  among  the  mass  of  indifferent  or  misleading 
books  on  gold  and  silver  metallurgy,  which  are  being  poured  forth  in  ap¬ 
parently  unending  profusion,  a  work  which  is  really  satisfactory.  One  is 
apt  to  become  wearied  of  the  reiteration  of  things  long  since  established 
or  disproved,  of  accounts  of  machinery  and  processes  now  obsolete,  of 
compilations  of  all  the  crude  and  untried  devices  which  have  had  the 
stamp  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  of  accounts  of  appliances  and  methods 
now  in  use,  but  with  which  all  capable  mill  men  are  perfectly  familiar. 
These  make  up  the  contents  of  most  of  the  books  on  the  metallurgy  of  the 
precioiw  metals,  and  of  course  it  is  well  enough  for  ceitain  purposes—as 
in  the  instruction  of  young  engineers,  and  for  the  “general  reader”— 
there  should  be  such  books.  But  the  mill  man  needs  something  a 
good  deal  better,  and  this  is  what  the  present  authors  offer.  They  assume 
t^™“iRrity  with  the  usual  forms  of  inill  machmery  and  the  well  recog¬ 
nize  methods  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  actual  work;  then, 
without  proposing  any  innovations  upon  established  means,  they  proceed 
at  once  to  discuss  the  vital  point  of  the  best  selection,  adaptation  and 
®®™hi°ntion  of  these  means.  This  is  manifestly  the  practical  way  of 
nandlmg  the  subject,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  this  small  but  very 


comprehensive  book  the  authors  seem  to  have  steadily  kept  in  view  the 
main  purpose  and  have  wasted  no  words  by  going  outside  the  limits  they 
markM  out  at  the  beginning — which  might  1^  stated  to  be  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  proper  arrangement  of  plant  and  treatment  to  secure  the  best 
commercial  returns.  It  would  be  well  if  there  were  more  metallurgical 
books  made  on  this  plan;  that  is,  monographs  on  a  single  definite  specialty 
in  place  of  general  treatises  giving  a  little  of  everything  and  disappoint¬ 
ing  in  details. 

But  while  we  readily  accord  our  commendation,  it  is  only  just  to  add 
that  there  are  a  few  statements,  or  implications  rather,  which  are  at  least 
open  to  argument.  One  point  to  whicn  fair  exception  might  be  taken  is 
the  implied  depreciation  of  rolls  for  crushing  in  advance  of  concentration. 
We  fancy  that  mill  men  who  have  had  experience  with  rolls  working 
alongside  of  stamps  will  consider  the  relative  avoidance  of  slimes  by  the 
use  of  the  former  to  more  than  compensate  disadvantages.  Rolls  are  now 
doing  good  work  in  fine  crushing,  and  work  much  better  on  moist  ore 
(provided  there  is  not  much  clay)  than  was  formerly  expected  of  them; 
and  the  best  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  number  now  in  successful 
operation  in  connection  wi  h  concentration  or  chlorination. 

Makers  and  users  of  rival  concentrating  machinery  may  take  exception 
to  the  strong  bias  shown  by  the  authors  to  one  particular  make.  They  do 
not,  we  think,  claim  too  much  for  the  form  they  assume  as  standard,  but 
there  are  others  which  are  also  claimed  to  be  doing  good  work.  Yet  perhaps 
it  is  unavoidable  that,  when  discussing  the  handlmg  of  slimes  and  fine 
pulp,  in  so  concise  a  manner,  a  single  form  of  machine  should  he  taken  as 
typical  of  the  whole  class.  At  all  events,  a  long  description  and  compari¬ 
son  of  the  different  machines  in  use  would  probably  have  been  equally 
unsatisfactory  to  the  advocates  of  each. 

Some  very  solid  common  sense  is  contained  in  the  following  quotation, 
in  regard  to  innovations  on  established  practice,  which  we  commend  to 
the  careful  consideration  of  future  inventors  and  directors  disposed  to 
experiment  with  untried  novelties  :  “  It  is  certain  that  new  machines 
and  new  processes  are  and  will  be  given  attention  by  mining  men  in 
proportion  to  their  probable  merits;  but  the  proper  place  for  experiment 
is  in  a  mill  already  as  successful  as  known  processes  can  be  made.  In  a 
new  enterprise,  even  when  the  expense  of  an  experiment  is  undertaken 
by  the  inventor,  the  loss  to  the  mine  owner  in  case  of  failure  must  be 
very  great,  both  in  time  and  running  expenses.  The  variety  of  modifica¬ 
tions  in  approved  processes  ought  at  least  to  suggest  the  desirability  of 
exhausting  the  known  before  drawing  on  the  unknown  and  purely  specu¬ 
lative.  It  should  be  also  borne  in  mind  that  what  might  appear  at  f^t 
sight  to  be  new  processes,  and  even  new  machinery,  are,  in  fact,  nothing 
but  old  contrivances  and  plausible  theories  long  ago  exploded  among 
practical  men.”  Further  along,  figures  are  given  to  show  the  working 
results  of  modem  mills,  and  that  the  losses  m  good  practice  are  by  no 
means  so  great  as  it  is  often  supposed.  “  In  California,  on  a  considerable 
variety  of  gold  ores,  the  percentage  of  gold  saved  averages  80  to  85  per 
cent. ,  and  most  careful  daily  tests  in  some  of  the  best  gold  mills  using 
concentrators  show  85  to  90  per  cent.”  This  is  putting  it  pretty  high, 
perhaps,  but  there  are  such  records.  “  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  if  mill  tail- 
mgs  are  averaging  in  value  25  to  75  cents  per  ton  by  the  cheapest  and 
simplest  of  all  processes,  that  the  chances  of  improvement,  except  in 
mere  matters  of  economy  of  handling  the  ore.andwear  of  machinery, 
etc.,  are  very  slight  for  the  inventor.”  The  averages  of  the  Homestake, 
Alaska,  El  Callao,  Yuba  and  Plumas-Eureka  are  cited,  and  reference  is 
made  to  the  Spanish  mine  works  and  others  to  show  how  a  low  grade  of 
ore  can  be  treated  under  favorable  conditions. 

A  very  fair  view  of  working  results  as  obtained  on  the  large  scale  in 
different  districts  is  presented;  and  indeed  throughout  the  book  there  is  a 
careful  avoidance  of  using  the  peculiar  conditions  of  any  one  place  as  a 
guide  for  predicting  results  elsewhere,  the  view  given  being  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  one  and  embracing  foreign  gold  fields  as  well  as  those  of  the  United 
States,  the  latter,  however,  being  referred  to  as  the  best  examples  of 
modem  practice. 

The  consideration  of  the  different  classes  of  gold  ores  and  of  the  various 
ways  in  which  losses  occur  is  carried  out  very  systematically.  This  ana¬ 
lytical  mode  of  tieatment  renders  the  whole  style  very  clear  and  obvia  es 
repetition,  while  covering  the  ground  quite  exhaustively  for  sc  compact 
a  treatise.  In  the  discussion  of  the  almost  innumerable  variations  and 
combinations  or  successions  of  methods  to  fit  particular  cases,  this  mode 
of  attacking  what  is  really  a  very  complex  subject,  particularly  recom¬ 
mends  itself  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  follow  the  argument  easily. 

One  of  the  best  portions  of  the  book  is  the  discussion  of  combination 
processes  for  mixed  ores,  esp^ially  in  regard  to  the  question  pf  prece¬ 
dence  in  alternate  concentration  and  amal>;amation,  and  the  disposal  of 
various  classes  of  concentrates  or  hand-picked  ore.  A  good  deal  of  in¬ 
genuity  and  a  wide  experience  are  exhibited  in  working  out  some  similar 
puzzling  problems. 


Beviving  the  Old  Scheme  to  Utilize  the  Power  of  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.— It  is  proposed  to  utilize  the  power  of  Niagara  Falls  by  constmet- 
ing  a  raceway  and  tunnel,  the  constiuction  of  the  latter  to  be  on  the  basis 
of  a  probable  capacity  of  120,000  horse  power.  The  plan  is  practically  the 
same  as  the  one  suggested  by  the  late  Augustus  Porter  in  1847.  The  con¬ 
tract  has  been  signed  between  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  and  the 
Cataract  Constmetion  Company  of  New  York.  The  Niagara  Falls  Power 
Company  is  capitalized  at  $2,000,000.  Charles  B.  Gaskill  is  president, 
Francis  R.  Delano,  treasurer;  Alexander  J.  Porter,  secretary;  and 
Albert  H,  Porter,  resident  engineer.  The  officers  of  the 
Cataract  Constmetion  Company  are  :  President,  Edward  D. 
Adams,  of  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co.  ;  Vice-Presidents,  F.  L.  Stetson 
and  Edward  A.  Wickes;  Secretary,  W.  B.  Rankine,  and  Treasurer. 
George  H.  Kent.  Among  the  other  prominent  men  connected 
with  the  company  are  members  of  the  firms  of  Winslow.  Lamer  &  Co.; 
Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co.  and  Brown  Brothers  &  Co.  D.  O.  Mills,  WL  K. 
Vanderbilt  and  H.  McK.  Twombley  are  also  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  company.  The  engineers  are  Albert  H.  Porter,  Coleman  Sellers  and 
Clemens  Herschel.  The  contract  calls  for  a  completion  of  the  work  by 
January  1st,  1892,  and  involves  an  expenditure  of  $3,500,000.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  power  company  is  to  place  the  water  power  of  Niagara  Falls 
m  the  market,  to  be  usM  for  propelling  machinery.  It  is  proposed  to 
place  the  power  at  the  disposal  of  the  city  of  Bufftuo,  as  weu  as  of  the 
village  of  Niagara  Falls. 
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OORBE8FONDENOE. 

We  invite  correspondence  upon  matters  of  interest  to  the  industries  of  mining  and 
metallurgy.  Communications  should  invariablv  be  accompanied  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer.  Initials  only  will  be  published  when  so  requested. 

All  letters  snould  be  addressed  to  the  MANAGING  EDITOR. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 

The  Mineqna  Mine,  near  Joplin,  Mo. 

EIditor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  : 

Sir  :  Your  Kansas  City  correspondent  is  rather  too  strong  with  his 
statements  of  the  Minequa  property,  near  Joplin  ;  it  is  nothing  but  v 
prospect,  and  parties  in  Kansas  City  are  trying  to  boom  the  stock. 

Joplin,  Mo,  April  8,  1890.  Facts. 


The  Quotation  of  Michigan  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Stooke- 
Editor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  ; 

Sir  :  Your  paper  of  April  5th  has  reached  here.  In  looking  over  the 
report  of  your  correspondent,  Mr.  D.  M.  E'ord,  of  this  place,  1  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  the  quotations  of  the  gold  and  silver  stocks  of  the  Ishpeming 
range.  Were  it  not  for  the  article  accompanying  the  report,  I  should  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  report  had  not  been  corrected  up  to  date.  To  any 
one  b£^ing  his  transactions  on  the  figures  given  an  injustice  is  done. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  range  and  know  that  these  are 
not  the  correct  figures.  As  I  am  not  dealing  in  any  stocks  I  wdll  quote 
no  prices.  Mr.  Ford  can  give  the  correct  quotations  if  he  will. 

At  the  Ropes  mine  the  company  has  not  yet  purchased  a  Himtington 
mill.  It  is  a  question  with  the  management  whether  this  mill  can  suc- 
cessfullv  treat  the  hard  rock  of  the  mine  or  not. 

On  the  tenth  level,  west  of  the  shaft  thirty  feet,  a  short  up¬ 
raise  discovered  the  large  body  of  ore  which  is  being  worked  in  the 
seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  levels,  it  having  dipped  slightly  to  the  south. 
A  diamond  drill  has  been  placed  in  the  mine,  and  will  be  used  to  further 
explore  the  upper  levels,  and  then  to  cross-cut  the  formation  both  north 
and  south  of  the  present  workings. 

The  bullion  product  for  t’.ie  month  of  March  is  S8,127,  assay  value, 
which  is  §387.75  greater  than  that  of  February.  The  concentrates  will 
net  (estimated)  $1,300.  making  the  March  run  the  largest  of  any  month 
in  the  history  of  the  mine.  The  annual  report  of  the  company,  of  w’hich 
I  inclose  a  copy,  will  show  you  what  the  mine  did  the  past  year. 

In  March  the  Gold  Lake  Ckwnpany  used  the  Michigan  company’s  mill 
for  eleven  days  on  rock  from  their  workings, with  the  result  stated  by  ft  r. 
Ford,  The  balance  of  the  month  the  mill  was  run  on  Michigan  company’s 
rock,  with  satisfactory  amount  of  bullion.  The  report  is  not  yet  out. 

At  the  Grayling  work  with  the  diamond  drill  has  been  stopped  by  the 
ground  caving  on  the  rods  and  bit. 

The  middle  of  the  past  week  a  thaw  set  in  which  has  continued  steadily, 
reducing  the  snow,  so  that  the  bulk  has  now’  disappeared. 

The  outlook  for  a  large  amount  of  exploratory  work  during  the  coming 
summer  is  very  good. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  parties  w’ith  pushl  and  grit  will  get  hold  of  new 
properties  and  develop  them  as  they  should  be  developed.  “  L.” 

Houghton.  Mich.,  April  7, 1890. 


The  Doty  on  Lead  in  Oie. 

Editor  Engineering^nd  ftliNiNO  Journal; 

Sir  :  In  tlie  extract  from  the  Ways  and  ftleans  Committee’s  new  Tariff 
Bill,  which  w’as  published  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal.  I  find  our  old 
friend-s.  of  uncertain  identity. Lead  Ore”  and  “  Silver  Ore,”  cropping 
out  again  as  follows : 

“  Lead. 

“  Lead  ore  and  lead  dross,  H  cents  j>er  pound  :  provided,  tliat  silver  ore 
containing  lead  shall  pay  a  duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound  on  the  lead  con¬ 
tained  therein,  according  to  sample  and  assay  at  port  of  entry.” 

It  was  to  he  hoped  that  the  discussions  before  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  together  w’ith  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the 
subject  of  the  imixirtation  of  lead  in  ore,  would  have  resulted  m  a  little 
clearer  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  question  at  issue  on  the  part  of 
our  law  framers.  But,  instead  of  recognizing  the  great  objection  to  the 
terms  “lead  ore”  and  “silver  ore”  without  specially  defining  what  is 
meant  by  these  terms,  they  seem  to  be  bent  upon  complicating  matteis 
still  further. 

For,  as  the  proposed  law  now  reads,  an  ore  carrying,  for  example  30 
r  cent,  of  lead  (600  pounds  i)er  ton)  must  pay  a  duty  of  $30  per  ton  if  it 
called  lead  ore,  and  but  §9  per  ton  if  it  be  called  silver  ore.  That  is 
to  say,  the  same  amount  of  lead  must  pay  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound,  or 
li  cents  per  pound,  according  to  the  amount  of  silver  the  ore  contains. 
Silver,  therefore,  is  the  basis  for  determining  the  duty  on  lead.  Surely 
the  ways  and  means  of  our  Ways  and  ftleans  Committee  are  past  finding 
out. 

inasmuch  as  lead  is  the  bete  noir  in  this  controversy,  it  would  seem 
that  if,  in  the  opinion  of  our  law-makers,  the  good  of  the  country 
demands  a  duty  on  lead,  the  simplest  way  out  of  their  difficulty  is  to  place 
a  duty  on  lead,  w’hether  it  is  contained  in  lead  ore.  silver  ore,  silver-lead 
ore,  gold  ore,  iron  ore  or  any  kind  of  ore.  They  have  excellent  precedents 
in  the  cases  of  copper  and  nickel,  where  a  specific  duty  is  ol^ed  upon 
copper  in  ore  and  nickel  in  ore,  the  kind  of  ore  not  being'  stated,  and 
therefore  referring  to  all  ores.  Hence,  if  the  law  is  made  to  read,  “Lead 
tn  ore  and  lead  dross.  H  cents  per  pound,’’  the  difficulty  is  solved;  at 
least,  so  far  as  defining  tchat  is  to  be  taxed. 

32  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  April  lo,  1890.  W .  de  L.  BENEDICT. 


Thermic  Nomenclatsre. 

Editor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal: 

Sir  :  I  would  begin  this  communication  by  first  thanking  your  highiv 
competent  correspondent  from  the  Pacific  coast,  Mr.  C.  F.  ’Torrance,  for 
his  kind  consideration  in  your  last  issue  of  my  suggestions.  His  own 
ideas  are  certainly  w’orthy  of  more  study  and  thought  than  I  can  give 
just  at  the  present  time,  through  pressure  of  imperative  duties.  I  shall, 
however,  submit  to  your  columns,  at  the  earliest  date  I  can,  a  response, 
or  rather  a  sequence,  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Torrance. 

In  the  meantime  it  happens  that  I  have  already  made  some  new  mein 
oranda  in  continuation  of  the  general  subject  of  nomenclature  in  ther* 
mics,  one  of  which,  as  amendatory,  in  an  important  respect  of  my  pre 


vious  suggestions,  I  would — with  your  concurrence — take  this  opportun* 
ity  to  bring  forward. 

This  I  am  encouraged  to  do  by  the  evidence  of  the  import  of  this  matter, 
I  recognized  and  presented  by  Mr.  Torrance.  I  feel  that  I  can  now  deem 
it  probable  that  more  among  the  students  of  thermic  science  may  accept 
I  suggestions  of  the  kind  I  have  presented  as  not  altogether  idle  or  futile. 
Hence  I  am  led  to  hope  that  general  attention  may  be  drawn  before  long 
to  the  subject. 

The  special  memorandum  I  refer  to  relates  mainly  to  the  term  I  pro¬ 
posed  (in  your  issues  of  December  14th,  1889,  p.  524,  and  December  21st, 
1889,  p.  547)  for  the  so-called  “specific  heats,’’  or  times  of  equal  incre¬ 
ments  of  thermometric  temperature.  My  proposed  term  was  Temp,  a 
contraction  of  either  time  (in  the  Latin)  or  temperature,  or  (as  a  useful 
incident)  of  both  these  words.  This,  so  far,  is  unobjectionable  ;  but,  as 
it  comes  to  be  further  developed  (on  p.  547)  into  compound  terms,  repre¬ 
senting  its  differing  applications  to  equal  weights  and  equal  volumes,  we 
got  the  terms  harotenips  and  stereottnipe.  These,  on  revision,  I  observe 
to  be  hybrid  (Greek  -f  Latm)  words,  and  therefore  certainly  objectionable 
to  etymologists. 

1  now’  suggest  further,  therefore,  that,  instead  of  Temp,  we  may  use 
Chron  (xpovo?,  lime)  to  indicate  the  specific  heat;  wnence  we  will 
then  get  barochron  and  stereochron.  For  the  “atomic  heat,”  w’hich  I  be¬ 
fore  called  the  equitemp,  we  can  then  have  the  term  isochron.  This  latter 
may,  so  far  as  I  know,  nave  been  before  suggested  in  some  other  sense 
(we*  have,  for  example,  isochronous  as  a  common  adjective).  This,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  seem  to  me  hostile  to  the  special  use  in  thermics  that  I  pro¬ 
pose.  The  Greek  /do?  does  not  imply  merely  equality  in  number,  dimen¬ 
sions,  or  weight,  but  also  equality  in  strength,  iiower,  energy,  etc. 

Still  another  change  is,  in  this  case,  needed  in  another  of  my  compound 
terms,  namely  in  that  for  the  heat,  or  total  cals  generated  by  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  the  equivalent  w’eight  (or  equivalent  volume),  which  I  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  equipyr.  This,  by  the  present  new  suggestion,  becomes  the 
isopyr.  If  terms  still  more  descriptive  should  be  deemed  desirable,  we 
might  use  isokratochron  and  isokratopyr,  which  bring  in  Mpa'ro?,  force, 
power.  These,  however,  probably  introduce  needless  complexity. 

Henry  wurtz,  Ph.D. 

2142  Seventh  Avk.,  New  York,  April  10,  1890. 


Pecent  Econc  m;c  Changes. 

Editor  Engineering  and  Mining  Jo  urnal  : 

Sir  :  In  reading  your  editorial  review’  of  Dr.  Wells’  “Recent  Economic 
Changes,”  I  was  stiiick  by  your  omission  of  metals'  from  the  articles 
W’hich  may  experience  a  reaction  in  value  by  reason  of  the  exhaustion 
which  cheap  production  is  liable  to  bring  about.  I  know  you  have  held 
and  argued  that  price  regulates  consumption,  and  that  when  a  metal 
reaches  an  inordinate  price,  a  cheaper  substitute  is  sure  to  be  found, 
w’hereupon  the  demand  for  the  dearer  metal  slackens  and  the 
price  sympathizes  by  a  corresiionding  decline.  But  there  are  metals  that 
are  so  essential  for  certain  purposes,  that  no  substitute  is  likely  to  be 
foimd,  and  as  a  general  rule,  what  is  true  of  the,  so  to  speak,  regenerative 
products  of  nature,  must  be  doubly  true  of  her  non-regenerative  or 
mineral  products. 

The  whole  industrial  world  is  using  up  the  common  metals  at  a  prodi¬ 
gious  rate.  Already  w’e  see  signs  of  decadence  in  some  sections  of  the  older 
iron  regions,  such  as  those  of  Bilbao  and  Marquette — regions  old  only  as 
time  is  computed  in  our  modem  industrial  calendar,  where  the  short  span 
of  a  human  life  is  a  long  measure  as  applied  to  that  of  an  industrial  enter¬ 
prise.  New  sources  of  iron  are  discovered  at  home  more  rapidly  than  old 
are  exhausted,  but  the  period  of  rapid  discovery  must  of  necessity  be 
sl'.ort,  w’hile  the  period  of  consumption  is  long,  limited  only  by  the  life 
of  the  race.  Had  cheap  methods  of  making  st^l,  w  ith  its  greater  dura¬ 
bility,  not  been  discovered,  and  the  growth  of  railroads  been  as  vigorous 
as  it  is,  the  consumption  of  iron  (for  new’  rails  and  the  replacement  of  old) 
would  have  been  ominously  great.  It  will  probably  be  true  that  still 
stronger  alloys  of  iron  than  steel  w’ill  still  furtner  preserve  the  life  of  that 
invaluable  metal ;  but  no  one  can  w’atch  the  ever  growing  demand  for 
iron  for  old  and  for  new  purposes  without  concluding  that  the  day  is  not 
many  generations  off  when,  if  iron  does  not  become  scarce,  the  largest 
mines  will  be  so  far  from  the  centers  of  gieatest  consumption  that  the 
price  of  the  metal  and  its  alloys  will  be  dearer  than  now’,  despite  ever 
cheaper  methods  of  reduction  and  manufacture  and  transportation,  than 
W’e  now  practice. 

And  the  same  is  still  more  notably  ti  ue  of  copper.  Many  of  our  older 
copper  merchants  can  recall  the  day  when  England  occupied  a  prominent 
place  as  a  copper  producer,  and  w’hen  Chili  became  famous  by  her  sudden 
pre-eminence  as  the’w’orld’s  source  of  that  metal.  Now  England’s  scanty 
yield  is  hardly  worth  noting,  and  Cliili’s  prixluct  has  declined  to  far  less 
than  half  her  maximum  yield.  We  have  changed  places  with  Chili,  but 
a  generation  hence,  if  w’e  force  our  mines  to  their  utmost  yield,  bi^  as  our 
I  mines  are,  and  vast  the  domain  over  which  they  are  scattered.  Chili’s  ex- 
I  perience  may  be  repeated  in  our  (.w  n.  There  is  abundance  of  low-grade 
ore  in  Chili,  which,  w’hen  a  higher  price  is  reached,  will  be  converted  into 
metal.  So  there  is  in  our  ow’n  land;  an  actual  dearth  of  copper  is  not 
likely  to  occur,  but  permanently  such  low’  prices  are  not  likely  to  prevail, 
as  the  recent  development  of  a  number  of  large  mines  here  and  elsewhere 
and  the  rapid  marketing  of  their  rich  surface  ores  have  entailed.  Steam 
and  electricity  made  possible  this  sudden  recovery  at  a  low  price  of  cop¬ 
per  from  certain  heretofore  inaccessible  mines,  but  steam  and  electricity 
cannot  return  the  ore  to  the  empty  veins.  They  will  cheapen  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  metal  so  as  to  allow  poorer  and  poorer  ores  to 
be  used  as  the  richer  are  exhausted;  but  that  they 
I  W’ill  be  so  efficacious  in  reducing  cost  of  prcxluction  as  to  make  copper 
cheaper  from  poor  than  from  ricli  ores,  is  more  than  unlikely.  Copper 
fills  its  ow’n  place  in  the  arts,  and  when  it  is  used  for  inferior  purposes 
because  it  happens  to  bi'  cheap,  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  w’asted. 
To  use  a  metal  so  valuable  for  its  high  electrical  conduct ivity,  and  for 
its  exquisite  artistic  qualities,  instead  of  iron,  to  roof  buildings  with,  is 
misusing  it,  and  its  comparative  scarcity  w’ill  soon  assert  itself,  and  by 
raising  its  price  resent  its  degradation.  Uf  copper  there  is  enough  in  the 
world  for  all  the  purposes  to  w’hich  copper  is  essential,  but  not  enough  to 
allow  of  its  being  long  used  recklessly  as  one  of  the  inferior  metals.  It 
will  protect  itself  bj  maintaining  its  true  value,  which  is  not  the  low- 
value  to  which  it  accidentally  fell. 
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The  same  is  true  of  another  of  nature’s  most  beneficent  products,  petro¬ 
leum.  As  an  illuminant  it  has  been  an  incalculable  blessing  to  mankind, 
affecting  deeply  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  a  very  large  stratum  of 
society.  The  supply  is  large,  and  yet  without  doubt  limited.  We  have 
tapped  it  without  stint,  and  are  rapidly  exhausting  our  most  available 
supply.  If  Baku  and  Burmese  petroleum  drive  ours  out  of  certain  mar¬ 
kets,  we  should  be  thankful,  for  it  leaves  so  much  the  more  as  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  our  children,  who  will  certainly  have  to  pay  more  for  it  than 
we  do.  As  long  as  we  use  it  as  an  illuminant,  even  if  not  over  careful  of 
it,  or  of  our  eyes,  we  put  it  to  a  legitimate  use,  but  when  we  come  to  ap¬ 
ply  it  to  generating  steam,  or  reducing  ores,  we  wickedly  waste  it.  Hap¬ 
pily,  our  most  ingenious  contrivances  for  robbing  nature  of  her  treasiires, 
will  not  long  keep  petroleum  cheap  enough  to  aflow  of  such  perversion. 


tudinal  timber,  near  the  main  track,  overlaps  the  wide  flange  of  the 
guard  wheel,  and  this  flange,  thus  overlappea  by  both  the  guard  rail  and 
the  angle  plate,  renders  derailment  impossible. 

The  device  would  appear  to  be  especially  valuable  for  elevated  railroads, 
which  have  many  very  sharp  curves,  as  well  as  for  the  proposed  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bridge  railroad  terminus,  which  we  illustrated  last  week. 


THE  WEALTH  OF  MOKOCCO. 


Written  for  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Jonmal  by  0.  H.  Howarth,  M.  E. 

The  forward  step  of  civilization  is  increasing  its  pace  so  rapidly  in  these 
latter  days  that  one  can  hardly  call  it  premature  to  take  some  notice  of  a 


Fia.  1.— Safety  and  Anti-Friction  Device  for  Curves. 


For  oiu-  wanton  waste  of  coal,  especially  anthracite,  as  well  as  of  petroleum, 
we  will  sooner  or  later  be  punished  by  liigher  prices.  But  this  very  waste 
and  its  consequences  are  attributable  to  the  agencies  which  Dr.  Wells  con¬ 
siders  will  entail  permanently  low  prices. 

1  agree  most  heartily  with  your  argument  and  its  conclusions,  but  would 
push  its  consequences  further  than  you  do  yourself,  and  further  far  than 
your  avowed  principles  would  allow  you  to  go — even  so  far  as  to  advocate 
State  interference  where  human  cupidity  is  wasting  the  bountiful  but  not 
inexhaustible  resources  of  nature.  We  individually  are  selfish  and  short¬ 
sighted,  and  when  tempted  will  kill  the  goose  for  the  golden  egg;  but 
we  hope  our  government  is  immortal,  and  therefore  it  is  within  its  province 
and  one  of  its  most  sacred  functions  to  protect  the  means  of  subsistence 
of  the  future  generations  of  its  citizens,  to  watch  lest  in  its  greedy  grasping 
after  rapid  wealth  any  one  generation  waste  the  heritage  of  the  ages  and 
destroy  aught  on  which  the  future  prosi  erity  and  progress  of  the  people 
may  depend.  _ *  Conservator. 

SAFETY  AND  ANTI-FHIOTION  DEVICE  FOE  EAILEOAD  0UEVB8. 

We  illustrate  herewith  the  device  recently  patented  by  John  H.  Pendle¬ 
ton  and  Andrew  Bryson,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
friction  on  railway  curves,  to  which  we  referred  in  our  issue  of  last  week 
on  the  subject  of  “  Greater  Carrying  Capacity  for  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.” 

It  consists  of  the  ordinary  four-wheel  truck,  as  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2, 
each  wheel  of  which  has  bolted  or  otherwise  firmly  secured  to  its  inner 
face  a  supplementary  tread,  as  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4.  The  truck 
also  carries  four  additional  wheels,  called  g^ard  wheels,  which  are 
journaled  vertically  and  attached  to  the  corners  of  the  truck,  or  to  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  axle  boxes. 

The  diameter  of  the  inner  supplementary  tread  is  smaller  than  that  of 
tne  outer  or  re^lar  tread  in  the  ratio  of  the  radius  of  the  inner  rail  on 
the  curved  track  is  to  that  of  the  outer  rail.  When  the  car  goes  round  a 
curve,  the  outer  tread  rests  on  the  rail  on  the  outer  or  longer  rail  of  the 
curve,  as  is  the  case  with  ordinary  car  trucks,  but  the  inner  tread  rests  on 
the  inner  rail.  The  car  thus  has  a  normal  tendency  to  run  in  a  curve, 
just  as  a  cone  rolls  in  a  curved  path  on  a  level  floor,  and  the  friction  due 
to  the  slipping  of  the  wheels  on  the  track,  which  is  inevitable  in  the 
ordinary  truck  when  running  on  a  curve,  is  avoided. 

To  facilitate  the  passage  from  a  tangent  to  a  curve,  and  in  so  doing  to 
change  the  bearing  of  the  truck  on  the  inner  side  of  the  curve  from  the 
outer  to  th  >  inner  tread  of  the  wheel,  the  shorter  or  inner  portion  of  the 
curved  track  consists  of  a  rail  distinct  from  the  rail  of  the  straight  por¬ 
tion,  and  slightly  out  of  alignment  with,  and  extending  for  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  alongside  ot,  it.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  where,  on  the  left  hand 
side,  the  two  rails  are  shown  a^the  point  where  their  ends  overlap.  The 
overlapping  ends  of  the  straight  and  curved  portions  of  the  track  are 
curved  downward,  so  as  to  enable  the  compound  tread  wheels  to  roll 
from  one  to  the  other  without  jar. 

In  2,  the  truck  having  entered  on  the  curve  past  the  point  where 
the  rails  overlap,  the  inner  treads  are  seen  resting  on  the  inner  rail,  and 
the  outer  treads  of  the  opposite  wheels  on  the  outer  rail. 

The  safety  device,  to  prevent  derailing,  and  to  prevent  the  friction  of 
the  wh^l  flanges  on  the  rails  m  passing  round  sharp  curves,  is  shown 
clewly  in  Figs.  1  and  2  to  uoiisist  of  horizontal  wheeU. which  rdl  against 
horizontally  placed  guard  rails..  An  angle  plate,  firmly  bolted  to  a  mngi* 


An  angle  plate,  firinl;f  bolted  to  a  K>ngi* 


Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 

Safety  and  Anti-Friction  Device  for  Curves. 

country  in  which  the  mineral  wealth  at  this  moment  belongs  absolutely 
to  the  nlture.  For  ages  past  the  world  has  been  full  of  indefinite  stories 
as  to  the  fabulous  riches  of  the  Moorish  monarchs.  and  has  perhaps 
learned  to  regard  them  as  more  fabulous  than  real.  The  actual  facts, 
however,  in  regard  to  the  Empire  of  Morocco  ^  very  easily  told.  The 
Sultan  himself,  together  with  certain  other  individuals  whose  names  could 
almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  are  undoubtedly  possessed 
I  of  what  may  be  very  literally  described  as  “untoid  wealth.”  But 
the  relation  of  this  wealth  to  the  country  itself  is  very  commonly 
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misuDderstood.  That  relation  is  revealed  in  a  few  words  when 
it  is  stated  that  the  currency  of  the  empire  consists  almost 
exclusively  of  Spanish  dollars  and  French  five-franc  pieces,  passing 
at  equal  value.  It  may  well  be  a  puzzle  to  the  casual  observer  how  a 
nation  so  completely  shut  out  from  general  commerce  with  the  w’orld 
became  possessed  of  millions  upon  millions  of  these  coins,  and  still  more 
so  how,  in  these  days,  it  has  contrived  to  keep  them.  But  such  is  the 
fact,  and  without  going  further  into  historic  details  I  may  mention  that 
it  is  mainly  due  to  the  extraordinary  hoardings  of  the  few  wealthy  men  in  the 
country  during  several  centuries  i>ast.  It  is  a  temptation  to  record  here 
some  of  the  incidents  which  came  to  my  knowledge  in  a  recent  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  city  of  Morocco  in  reference  to  these  amazing  accumulations 
of  silver  coin,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  held  responsible  for  “  travelers’ 
tales,”  which  smack  of  Aladdin’s  Lamp.  My  present  puri»ose, 
however,  is  mei'ely  to  indicate  that  these  localized  masses 
of  imported  treasure  have  no  liearing  wdiatever  upon  the 
mineral  resource  of  Morocco  itself.  The  proc-ess  of  their  formation 
is  entirely  abnormal,  and  can  only  be  compared  to  the  crystallizing  pro¬ 
cess  in  an  ore  vein,  where,  for  ages,  the  metal  has  been  slowly  passing  in, 
and  nothing  passing  out.  I  was  credibly  informed  two  years  ago  that 
on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  the  present  Sultan  to  an  old  palace  at  Rubat, 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  a  cacM  of  not  less  than  ninety  millions  of  dollars 
was  unearthed,  said  to  have  been  amassed  by  the  autocrat’s  grandfathei. 
It  may  seem  incredible  to  any  one  who  has  not  had  some  acquaintance 
with  the  internal  economy  of  tliis  strange  land  tliat  the  memory  of  such 
a  hoard  could  have  lieen  utterly  lost  in  two  generations.  But  there  are 
means  in  Morocco  by  which  such  knowledge  can  be  obliterated  in  two 
minutes,  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  knowmg  the  jxissibility.  one  can 
accept  the  story  without  hesitation.  Every  such  incident  adds  some¬ 
thing  to  the  evidence  that  the  reputed  and  actual  wealth  of  Morocco 
came  originally  across  the  seas,  and  not  from  its  own  soil. 

But,  passing  from  the  evidences  of  history  to  those  of  nature,  we  may 
learn  that  Morocco  owns  a  potential  wealth  as  yet  untouched.  The 
wondrous  range  of  the  Great  Atlas,  a  romantic  chain  in  many  respects 
almost  unique  in  the  world,  represents  a  series  of  igneous  rocks  extending 
for  several  hundreds  of  miles,  and  including  metalliferous  deposits  which, 
in  civilized  hands,  might  have  proved  a  bonanza  to  the  country  ixissess- 
ing  them.  Here  and  there,  iu  a  shame-faced  and  conscience-stricken 
fashion  the  Sultan’s  emissaries  have  raked  up  a  little  lead  and  silver,  or 
smelted  a  bit  of  antimony ;  but  this  sacrilege  has  been  committed  only 
under  the  sort  of  special  dispensation  supposed  to  be  afforded  by  the 
despot’s  command.  The  Mohammedan  creed  discountenances  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  human  hands  with  the  component  strata  of  mother  earth,  and 
forbids  the  avaricious  search  for  treasure  which  it  does  not  hestate  to 
hoard  up  when  derived  from  the  labor  of  other  nations.  But  the  geo¬ 
logical  survey  of  Morocco  is  one  of  the  inevitables  of  the  early  future,  and 
my  line  of  Travel  from  the  foothills  of  the  Great  Atlas,  northward  through 
the  province  of  Donkala,  afforded  a  glimpse  of  its  possible  results. 

The  northwest  coast  of  Africa  represents,  in  part,  the  outskirts  of  the 
great  volcanic  zone  indicated  by  the  island  groups  of  the  Canaries,  Ma- 
deiras,  and  Azores.  This  is  shown  along  the  coast-line  by  the  water  raised 
from  the  enormously  deep  wells,  which  in  many  districts  are  the  only 
source  of  water  for  all  purposes,  and  in  which  the  sulphurous  tinge  is 
generally  more  or  less  perceptible.  It  is  on  the  flanks  of  such  volcanic 
disturbance  that  the  intrusion  of  mineral  veins  usually  occurs;  and  in 
western  Morocco  this  is  developed  on  a  broad  scale.  Th-  Atlas  range, 
running  eastward  from  the  coast,  is  a  natural  barrier  which,  together 
with  the  ocean,  has  done  much  to  maintain  the  seclusion  of  the  Moorish 
people,  while  at  the  same  time  it  incloses  a  country  of  great  mineralogi- 
cal  interest.  While  traversing  the  plain  of  Morocco — that  is,  the  plateau 
about  sixty  miles  in  width,  upon  which  the  capital  is  situated — I  found 
an  extensive  outcrop  of  slates  with  the  bed  raised  into  a  nearly  verti¬ 
cal  ^Kwition,  and  showing  quartz  veins  beautifully  interlaced  with 
acicular  crystals  of  tourmaline.  The  presence  of  the  tourmaline 
in  these  veins  seemed  to  be  an  invariable  indication  of  the  alienee  of 
metallic  constituents  ;  and  conversely,  the  disappearance  of  the  tourma¬ 
line  as  the  mountains  are  approached  is  followed  by  the  substitution  of 
galena  and  silver  sulphides  in  the  veins.  Parallel  with  the  main  chain 
are  two  other  ranges,  that  to  the  south  being  known  as  A  nti- Atlas,  and 
being  the  north  boundary  of  the  Sahara  Desert,  and  that  to  the  north 
being  called  El  Djebilet.  The  latter  range  is  of  the  nature  of  a  trap- 
dyke  ;  and  on  crossing  it  I  descended  into  a  plain  which  stretches  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  northward,  and  includes  a  large  part  of  the  Donkola  province. 
The  siliceous  veins  along  the  first  few  miles  of  this  level  had  a  tendency 
to  assume  the  chalcedony  form,  which  is  so  marked  a  character¬ 
istic  of  the  province  of  Haha,  further  south.  But  succeeding  these 
there  followed  a  series  of  altered  slates  merging  into  a  hard  clay 
highly  charged  with  iron.  As  is  commonly  the  case  on  receding 
from  a  great  mountain  range  of  older  igneous  rocks,  I  found 
here  an  overlying  tertiary  series,  among  which  by  far  the 
most  interesting  feature  was  the  magnificent  development  of  hematite 
irons.  On  pursuing  the  track  over  the  indm-ated  clays— there  is  nothing, 
by  the  way,  in  the  whole  empire  of  Morocco  which  merits  the  name  of  a 
**  road  ” — the  surface  appearances  became  at  every  mile  more  distinctly 
ferruginous.  Strange  to  say,  there  seemed  to  liave  been  in  this  district  a 
wholly  exceptional  effort  at  road-mending;  and  for  this  purpose  several 
piles  of  unbroken  float  rock  had  been  collected  on  the  track-side,  at  suc¬ 
cessive  points.  On  dismounting  to  examine  one  of  these  which  attracted 
me  by  its  appearance,  I  fotmd  it  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  specimens  of 
kidney  hematite  which  would  have  graced  any  mining  museum.  A  few  ^ 
miles  on  ihy  right,  a  ran;^  of  hUls  rose  to  a  height  of  about  a  thousand 
feet,  crowned  by  an  ancient  and  mined  Portuguese  fortress  known  as  i 
Durando;  and  it  needed  but  an  easy  effort  of  imagination  to  see  the  i 
unlimited  iron  treasure  of  these  hills  mined  at  almost  any  point  -by  level 
drifts  and  delivered  direct  to  a  plain,  which  seemed  to  have  been  graded 
by  nature  for  an  easy  line  of  communication  to  the  coast,  about  fifty 
miles  distant.  Tlie  value  of  such  a  source  of  supply  almost  at  the  doors 
of  the  European  markets  can  be  imagined,  and  adds  to  the  singularity  of  i 
the  fact  that  the  grand  obstacle  of  Moorish  obstructiveness  has  been  able  < 
to  bold  its  own  so  long.  ( 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  ancient  coins  of  former  Moorish  dynasties  : 
(some  of  which  I  obtained,  and  subsequently  learned  from  the  authorities  I 
of  the  British  Museum  that  they  were  upward  of  800  years  old),  the  only  1 


home-mined  silver  in  Morocco  is  found  in  the  form  of  the  massive  brace¬ 
lets,  anklets  and  other  ornaments,  which,  with  some  trouble,  may  ccca- 
sionally  be  purchased  from  their  owners.  On  examining  a  pair  of  these 
bracelets  (the  weight  of  which  was  over  three  pounds  apiece),  I  found 
them  to  be  of  a  very  dirty  silver,  far  below  any  civilized  standard,  and 
probably  obtained  by  the  rudest  and  most  primitive  operations  of  refining. 
The  chief  interest  attached  to  them  was  their  undoubted  extraction  from 
a  low  grade  and  leady  black  ore  from  the  Atlas,  of  which  some  specimens 
were  shown  me.  It  is  probable  that  all  this  bullion,  both  in  early  and 
modern  times,  had  been  derived  from  a  mere  outcrop,  the 
natives  hesitating,  as  already  de.scribed,  to  indulge  in  any 
actual  mining  operations,  from  superstitious  motives.  The  Atlas  range 
also  produces  gold,  both  from  a  quai-tz  matrix  and  from  sand  washings , 
though  it  cannot  always  be  determined  whether  the  gold  used  in  the 
country  is  from  these  sources,  or  imported  across  the  Great  Desert  by  the 
caravans  from  the  more  central  regions  of  Africa.  An  attempt 
was  made  within  the  reign  of  the  present  Emperor  to  introduce  a  gold 
coinage,  and  plenty  of  gold  was  forthcoming  for  the  purpose  :  but  inas¬ 
much  as  the  five  or  ten  dollar  pieces  were  stamped  out  of  nearly  pure 
metal,  without  reference  to  the  exchange  value  with  other  countries,  it 
was  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  gold  currency  disappeared  as  fast  as 
it  was  minted,  being  worth  from  30  to  30  per  cent,  more  than  nominal 
value  the  moment  it  got  across  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  It  did  not  come 
within  the  lines  of  Moorish  iwlif’y  to  regulate  this  absurdity,  and  so  the 
mint  was  spee<lilv  shut  down,  and  the  country  continued  to  subsist  on 
French  and  Spanish  silver. 

Although  the  Great  Atlas  and  its  easteiu  expansion  into  the  Riff  Moun¬ 
tains  form  a  natural  Iwundary  to  the  empire  of  Morocco,  the  dominions 
of  the  Sultan  extend  nominallj"  far  beyond  these  limits,  both  to  the  east 
and  south;  and  it  is  chiefly  outside  the  range  of  his  native  government 
(Heaven  save  the  mark  ! )  that  anything  has  become  known  as  to  the 
mineral  resources  of  these  regions.  The  Riff  Mountains  cover  a  large 
tract  of  wild  country  tending  northward  and  meeting  the  Mediterranean 
coast  between  Morwco  and  Algeria.  The  empei-or’s  rule  in  this  district 
is  a  mere  farce,  and  the  Riffians  own  no  allegiance  to  it,  unless  when 
their  necks  are  under  the  axe — and  not  always  then.  But  it  is  a  laud 
rich  in  antimony  and  the  commonly  associated  ore:  and  by  hook  or  crook 
explorations  have  been  made  at  intervals  by  adventurous  travelers, 
whose  labors  will  meet  their  reward  when  Morocco  is  awakened  from  the 
sleep  of  centuries.  To  the  credit  of  the  present  Emperor,  however,  I 
must  add  that  he  has  personally  a  keen  disjMsition  towards  enlighten¬ 
ment,  and  only  submits  to  a  hapless  fate  in  being  a  Mohammedan 
sovereign. 
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As  is  well  known,  valves  of  the  ordinary  poppet  form  chatter  more  or 
less,  and  to  reduce  this  as  much  as  possible  it  is  usual  to  give  them  a 
small  lift,  making  up  the  required  area  of  passageway  by  putting  in  ad¬ 
ditional  valves.  The  device  illustrated  below  stops  the  chattering,  and 
hence  allows  the  valves  to  have  a  full  lift,  and  get  the  full  passageway 
due  to  their  area,  thus  making  one  valve  the  equivalent  of  seven  or  eight 
of  the  usual  kind.  This  is  a  new  valve  movement  of  the  Rand  Drill  Com¬ 
pany  for  air  compression  cylinders,  of  which  the  following  is  a  descrip¬ 
tion. 

A  is  a  shding  bar,  driven  by  the  main  steam  valve  stem  in  the  class  A 
and  li  compressors,  by  the  Corliss  wrist  plate  in  the  Corliss  engine  com¬ 
pressors,  and  by  an  eccentric  in  water  jMwer  compressors.  Arms  o,l>, 
a',  b',  are  keyed  to  the  bar.  In  the  position  shown,  arm  a  has  engaged 
the  washer  i  and  moved  it  to  the  left,  away  from  the  nutsy,  thus  releas¬ 
ing  valve  g  from  the  pressure  of  the  spring  c.  Similarly  arm  h';  through 
rod  e'  and  tube/',  has  released  valve /t'  from  the  pressure  of  its  spring. 
The  two  valves  are  thus  at  liberty  to  o^n  wide  and  stay  there.  At  the 
proper  moment  t  e  springs  are  relaxed,  and  as  the  crank  passes  the  cen¬ 
ter  the  valves  close.  The  most  peculiar  and  remarkable  feature  of  the 
device  is  that  it  fulfills  perfectly  the  varied  requirements  of  the  discharge 
valves  without  any  additional  mechanism  whatever.  The  movement  of 
bar  A  is  so  timed  that  the  discharge  valve  spring  is  lifted  before  the  valve 
is  ever  wanted  to  open,  the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  the  valve  (aggregat¬ 
ing  from  500  to  1,000  pounds)  being  ample  to  hold  the 
valve  to  its  seat.  The  spring  being  relaxed,  whenever  the 
pressure  in  the  cylinder  equals  the  pressure  in  the  receiver,  no  matter 
what  that  may  be,  the  valve  is  ready  to  open,  and  does  open  widely  and 
freely.  When  the  complex  valve  gears  that  have  been  proposed  to  meet 
this  condition  are  considered  in  comparison  with  this,  no  one  can  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  ingenuity  which  here  meets  such  difficult  conditions  by 
such  plain  and  simple  means.  One  peculiar  feature  of  the  inlet  valve  move¬ 
ment  will  not  fail  to  attract  attention.  The  movement  of  bar  A  is  so  timed 
that  the  compression  of  the  inlet  spring  occurs  some  time  before  the 
piston  reaclu's  the  end  of  its  stroke,  consequently  when  the  piston  com¬ 
mences  its  return  stroke,  the  spring  being  already  compressed,  the  valve 
is  at  liberty  to  go  wide  open  at  once,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  slow  move¬ 
ment  due  to  an  eccentric,  as  is  the  case  with  the  absolutely  positive 
movements. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  inlet  valve  is  provided  with  a  guard,  and,  to  lessen 
the  clearance  which  exists  between  the  valve  and  the  guard  of  the  usual 
form,  the  valve  is  here  made  hat-shaped,  as  will  be  understood  from  the 
illustration.  The  clearance  due  to  this  form  of  valve  is  two-tenths  of  one 
per  cent.,  which  is  much  less  than  with  the  usual  form  of  valve  with 
guard,  and  the  dischai^e  valve  stems  are  provided  with  a  safeguard  to 
prevent  their  getting  into  the  cylinder  in  case ’of  bieakage.  This  is  not 
shown  in  the  engraving,  owing  to  the  small  scale  on  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sarily  drawn.  ■ 


DBT  LU6BI0ANT8. 


The  use  of  dry  lubricants  as  a  means  of  correcting  difficulties  arising 
from  externally  heated  bearings,  or  in  such  places  as  actually  come  in 
contact  with  fire,  is  becoming  better  understbod,  but  that  graphite,  in 
one  shape  or  another,  has  teen  in  successful  operation  fm*  a  mriod  of 
vears,  and  in  almost  every  department  of  manufacturing,  is  fair  fiom 
being  generally  known.  Tffie  principal  firms  engaged  in  its  manu¬ 
facture  are  doing  a  steadily  mcreasing  business  for  nearly  every  cl4ss 
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of  men  and  animals).  In  the  case  of  the  samples  collected  from  the  tidal 
reach  of  the  river,  another  source  may  supposably  come  in  ;  that  is,  ad¬ 
mixture  with  oceanic  brine  swept  up  witn  the  rising  tides.  It  will  be 
apparent  how  important  the  figures  in.tlie^  two  columns  are  to  the 
objects  of  this  investigation.  Special  care  was,  therefore,  expended  iii  ob¬ 
taining  them,  by  repeated  operations^,  in  which  time,  labor  and  expense 
were  sutordinated  to  the  closest  accuracy  of  results. 

Column  9,  contains  a  series  of  similarly  careful  and  accurate  figures 
for  sulphuric  oxide,  SO®,  a  constituent  of  which  little  note  is  frequently 
taken  by  sanitary  analysts.  For  this  -special  inv^tigation,  however,  it 
happens  to  have — as  will  appear  further  on — an  im]^rtance,  in  a  way 
now  pointed  out  for  the  first  time,  not  less  than  any  other  constituent. 

Commn  10  shows  the  amount  of  ammonia,  NH®,  as  such,  both  free  and 
combined  as  salts  of  ammonium.  - 

Column  11  shows  the  ammonia  derived  from  nitrogenized  drainage- 
matters,  called  “  albiunenoid  ”  matters  by  analysts. 

Column  12  shows  the  ammonia  equivalent  to  the  nitric  or  NO®  com¬ 
pounds  (nitrates)  together  with  nitrous  or  NO*  compoimds  (nitrites)  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  water. 

There  is  a  close  connection  and  interdependence  between  the  constitu¬ 
ents  in  Columns  19,  11  and  12,  Hence  the  next  column. 

Column  13  is  made  up  of  the  sums  of  the  last  three  columns.  This  has 
not  been  the  practice  heretofore  in  stating  results  of  water  analysis  :  but 
the  principle  here  applied  is  merely,  in  a  less  direct  form,  that  of  the 
method  of  Frankland.  highly  approv^  by  many  sanitary  chemists;  which 
consists,  in  part,  in  determining  directly  in  the  water  the  total  amount  of 
nitrogen  present. 

Column  14  is  the  same  virtually  as  l3,  instead  of  total  ammonia,  its 
equivalent  in  nitrogen  being  stated.  Its  chief  object  has  been  to  enable 
us  to  compare  these  results  with  those  obtained  hitherto  by  others  for 
total  nitrogen,  by  the  methods  of  Frankland,  in  other  waters.  For  this 
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rolling-stock  bearings.  We  can  say  something  here  ouirselves  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  graphite  side,  for  we  are  in  possession  of  the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  People’s  Railroad,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  five  cars  fittetl 
by  the  Phelps  Car  Gtear  Company,  all  having  been  supplied  with  bearings 


purpose,  1  will  here  cite  from  the  Re|X)rts  of  the  British  Rivers  Pollution 
Commission,  a  few  figures  recomputed  to  the  United  States  gallon,  with 
some  figures  oiitained  from  ths  Boston  Cochituate  water,  by  R.  P.  Nichols, 
of  Boston.  l)v  Frankland’s  methods  (see  Table  II.) 

TABLE  II. 

Total  HUroyeii  found  in  different  water,  per  U.  S.  gallon,  by  Frankland’s 
methods: 

.  Grain . 

1.  Pure  spring  waters,  British,  mean  of  198  samples .  -0076 

2.  Fresh  rain  waters  “  “  39  “  -0087 

3.  Pure  deep  well  waters  “  “  157  “  -0105 

4.  Pure  upland  streams  “  “  195  “  •0187 

5.  Filtered  Thames  water,  Lambeth  Co.,  London,  mean  of  12  monthly  tests 

"u  1873 .  0223 

6.  Unaltered  Thames  water,  Lambeth  Co.,  1873 .  -0143 

7.  Boston  Hydrant  water,  moan  of  "22  samples,  January  to  June,  1879 .  '0303 

In  passing,  a  few  points  of  comparison  with  Column  14,  Table  I,  may 

here  be  briefly  noted: 

The  waters* (Nos.  1,  33  and  46)  in  the  reach  above  the  falls  at  Paterson 
have  been  found  almost  up  to  the  mark  of  the  Boston  (Cochituate)  water. 

The  waters  (Nos.  9,  19  and  41)  of  the  Dundee  canal  make  even  a 
better  showing  than  the  Boston  Cochituate. 

The  waters  (Nos.  17,  24,  32  and  43)  of  the  long  14-mile  level  of  the 
Morris  canal,  which  reaches  t<j  the  head  of  Bloomfidd  plane,  some  four 
miles  only  from  Newark,  have  proveil  freer  from  nitrogenous  matters 
than  British  mountain  streams. 

The  Cl  oton  water,  during  this  long  drought  (Nos.  11,  27  and  39),  lias 
not  been  up  to  the  murk  of  the  Cochituate,  or  of  that  above  your  Paterson 
falls. 

The  waters  of  tlie  tidal  reach  (Nos.  6.  7,  8,  20  and  42)  have  averaged,  at 
ebb  tide,  about  as  large  a  proportion  of  total  nitrogen  as  unpurified 
Thames  water  at  London,  England. 

Below,  these  points,  with  numerous  others,  will  come  out  in  greater  de¬ 
tail,  and  iu  many  relations. 

It  is  to  be^  remarked  that,  with  but  one  exception,  all  the  samples  of 
water  collected  for  analysis  were  first  placed — still  hermetically  sealed — 
in  a  cool,  dark  place  for  from  ten  to  twenty  days,  or  until  settled,  to  per¬ 
fect  limpidity.  "  They  were  then  decanted  free  from  all  traces  of  sedi¬ 
ment.  The  exception  was'No.  41,'  from  the  Dundee  canal,  taken  Dec. 
30th,  during  the  ^great  rainstorm  which  closed  the  drought, .and  from  Uie 


last  on  the  7thof  Januaryl^2;  thus  covering  a  period  of  just  four  months. 
It  has  happened  that  the  season,  during  this  period, has  been  exceptionally 
favorable  to  such  an  investigation  as  this;  a  drought  having  occurred,  the 
length  and  severity  of  which  have  rarely  been  paralleled.  There  was  in 
fact  no  rainf^  which  contributed  anything  appreciable  to  the  flow  of 
your  river  or  its  tributaries,  from  an  early  day  in  July  1881,  until  the  29th 
of  December.  No  ice,  moreover, formed  in  the  Passaic  until  about  Jan.  3, 
1882.  Never  befmre  probalfiy  has  there  been  such  an  opportunity  to  exam¬ 
ine  a  question  of  river-pollution  during  so  long  a  time,  without  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  uniformity  and  normality  of  the  composition  of  the  stream 
through  natural  agencies.  This  fact  confers  upon  this  work  a  value  and 
importimce  in  some  respects  wholly  unique  so  far  as  known  to  me. 

In  tlie  large  tabulation  in  Taple  1,  of  alt  the  analytical  results,  columns  1 
to  6  sc^ely  call  for  any  special  explanation;  columns  7  and  8  indicate 
respectively  the  amount  of  chlorine  present,  and  the  amount  (equivalent 
to  such  chlorine)  of  common  salt,  the  form  in  which  it  mainly  exists  in 
these  waters  ;  whether  communicated  thereto — ^as  it  really  is  in  minute 
proportion-  -by  the  natural  i^ency  of  rock  springs  and  of  rain  carrying 
down  traces  of  sea-spray  blown  inlandf ;  or  communicated  far  more 


trtm.  the  Boacd  of  Alderman  ef  the  Citv  of  Paterson. 

B  HopsUxuin,  in  New  Jersey-,  was  fhum  by  ok  in  1873  to  oontsin  per  gallon 
a^or  1  ,in.3fiO^OOO,  oh  oommen  salt.  The  Rhine  at  Basel,  Switzerbmd.  fed  by 
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•00175 
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■00204 
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•00525 


■00.583 
■  00540 
■00846 


•00438 

•00642 
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Total 

SolidH. 
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l.jRleockrr  street,  from  sewaxe  stream . 

M.i'West  end  of  rsce  track  bridge,  in  seihMce  stream . . 
38  West  end  of  Fifth  avenue  bridge,  in  sewage  stream 

35.  East  end  of  nu-e-track  bridge . 

13,  Fifth  avenue  bridge . 

3.  Broadway  bridge  .  . 

(7.  Broadway  bridge,  river  ice-bound . 

..  Means  of  the  sewage  stream.  Nos.  1  34.  and  36 . 

Means  of  Hroadwt^  bridge,  N'os.  3  and  47  . 

..  Means  of  TaVile  HI.,  above  Falls  (repeated  for  comp 

Net  increase  within  Paterson  City  lunits  . 

43  Flooded  river  at  Broadwav  bridge . 

...Means  of  all  Broadwav  bridge,  Koa.  3.  47.and  45.... 
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TABLE  I. 

THIRD  CHEMICAL  INTE8TIOATIo:«  OK  THE  PASSAIC  WATERS,  1881-82. 
(The  figures,  as  stated,  are  in  grains  per  U.  S.  gallon  of  58,320  grains.) 


>•  Passaic  R.,  above  Falls  (temperature  of  air.  100*  F.i . 

9  ••  /  Bleccker  st.,  Paterson.l  mixed  with  sewage,  gas- 

\  liquor,  etc.) . I 

8  “  Broadway  Bridge,  Paterson . ' 

4 .  *'  Dundee  Lake,  east  end  of  dam . . 


Iron  Bridge,  town  of  Passaic. 


6.  ”  County  Drawbridge,  Passaic,  ebb  tide . ' 

7 . 1  “  Newark  W ater  Work4,  dead  low  tide . I 

8. 1  •'  Newark  Water  Works,  half  flood  tide . I 

0.  i  “  Dundee  Canal;  town  ot  Passaic . 

10.  "  Newark  HVdrant,  462  Broad  st . 

11.  Croton  It.,  New  York  Hydrant,  25  London  terrace . 

12.  Passaic  It.,  1  mile  below  P&saalc  Bridge,  early  flow  of  tide — 

13.  "  Fifth  Avenue  Bridge,  Paterson . 

14.  Raddle  R.,  above  Lodi .  .  . 

15  '•  below  Lodi . ....i . I 

10.  Rahway  R.,  West  Branch,  Milbnrn  . i 

17.  Morris  Canal,  long  level,  above  Paterson . . . 

18.  Passaic  It.,  sbove  Falls,  mixture  of  2  samples.  1  mile  apart. . .  | 

10.  “  Dundee  Lake,  at  exit.into  the  ('anal . 

‘20.  ••  Newark  Water  Works,  three-quarters  flood . 

.11  ..  1  Onposlte  Newark,  dead  low  tide,  mixed  with 

1  sewage,  etc .... 

•22.  **  Newark  Ifydrant,  73  Roseville  ave . 

23.  “  Hoboken  Hydrant,  16  Hudson  terrace . 

‘24.  Morris  ('anal,  long  level,  above  Paterson . 

25.  PasHaie  It.,  above  rails . 

26.  “  Diindeo  ('Anal,  Passaic . 

27.  Croton  It.,  New  York  Hydrant.  25  London  terrace . 

28.  Passsic  It.,  Newark  Water  Works,  extreme  low  tide, . 

20.  “  Newark  Hydrant,  462  Broad  st . 

30.  ••  Newark  Hydrant.  73  Itoseville  ave . 

31.  “  Newark  Wat(‘r  Works,  15  minutes  past  flood . 

.12.  Morris  Canal,  long  lev  •‘I,  above  Paterson .  t 

33.  Passaic  It.,  above  Falls . < 

34.  “  Itacc-I'oiirse  Bridge,  west  end .  i 

35.  ••  Itace-t'ourse  Bridge,  east  end . < 

36.  “  Fifth  Avenue  Bridge,  west  end,  300  feet  below .  ..  9 


Newark  Hydrant,  D.  L.  Sc  W.  R.  R.  Htation. 


“  iluboken  Hydrant . i  “ 

('roton  H.,  New  York  llvdrant,  25  London  terrace . I  Dec. 

Passaic  It..  Newark  Hydrant,  4M  Broad  st .  “ 

“  Dundee  ('anal,  Passaic  . I®  5/“ 

"  Newark  Water  Works,  ebb  tide . \  " 

Morris  ('anal,  long  hivcl,  above  Paterson . itt  -  “ 

Passaic  It.,  alMivc  Falls,  river  in  flood* . I  —  “ 

"  Broadway  Bridge,  east  side  of  river . ]  “ 

"  above  Falls,  from  under  ice .  Jan. 

*'  Broadway  Bridge,  east  side,  from  under  ice . |  “ 

•  Sample  entirely  hmt  in  transportation  by  express,  bottle  broken. 
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TABLE  Ill. 

/VoiM  fhe  Hirer  Abort  Pa'Hoic  Falls. 
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Numbers. 
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erect,  the  cE  O  F  should  equal  the  latitude-  Adjustment  for  different 
latitudes  could  be  made  both  by  a  series  of  notches  in  the  arm  E  and  by 
having  the  base  F  adjustable  so  as  to  slide  to  and  from  O. 

When  not  in  use  the  arin“U  folds  down,  the  cord  contracts  out  of  the 
way  and  nothing  dangles  as  in  the  dial  compass.  But  if  or  £  be 


river  when  in  incipient  flood.  The  opaline  matter  suspended  in  this 
partly  rose,  instead  of  sinking,  and  its  separation  required  so  much  time 
that  it  had  to  be  omitted  in  the  case  of  the  figures  in  <  olumns  4,  5  and  6. 
The  other  figures  were  from  the  clear  water.  The  high  figure  in  column 
5,  is,  however,  useful  as  proving  that  in  the  beg^ning  at  least  of  such 
river-floods  the  suspended  matter  is  mainly  organic  (doubtless  vegetable). 

STUDIES  OF  THE  ANALYSES. 

In  my  study  of  this  mass  of  analytical  figures,  one  mode  adopted  has 
been  the  construction  of  minor  tabulations,  relating  to  localities  or  points 
in  the  flow  of  the  river,  in  conjunction  with  arrangements  in  chronol(^- 
cal  order.  These  will  now  be  presented  and  discussed. 

A.  THE  RIVER  ABOVE  THE  PASSAIC  FALLS. 

Here  the  river  is,  of  course,  uninfluenced  by  drainage  from  Paterson. 
A  few  interesting  facts  come  out,  even  from  these  few  figures.  The  most 
marked  is  a  distinct  progressive  increase  in  the  figures  in  several  of  the 
columns,  during  progress  of  the  drought  (see  columns  4,  5,  9,  12  and  14). 
But  in  columns  6  and  8  there  is  a  decrease  (it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  drought  closed  Dec.  29th).  The  reason  of  this  increase  is  obvious 
enough,  through  a  proCTessive  concentration  of  the  water  ;  but  why  the 
decrease  in  common  smt  and  total  mineral  constituents?  The  main  source 
of  common  salt  being  drainage  of  animal  origin,  we  may  suppose  that  a 
progressive  desiccation  of  the  soil  in  depth  led  to  an  increasing  absorption 
and  retention  of  such  salt,  as  well  as  of  other  soluble  mineral  salts. 

B.  THE  RIVER  BETWEEN  PASSAIC  FALLS  AND  DUNDEE  LAKE.  THE  SELF-PURI¬ 
FYING  WORK  OF  THE  PASSAIC. 

The  next  tabulation.  Table  IV.,  is  one  of  high  importance  and  interest- 
It  covers  samples  taken  at  different  places  and  dates,  between  the  outlets 
of  your  large  sewers  at  the  Straight  street  bridge  and  the  Broadway 
bridge  below,  a  distance  along  the  tortuous  semicircular  sweep  of  the 
stream  of  some  4}  miles,  though  in  a  direct  line  but  about  ^  miles. 
From  the  Straight  street  bridge,  for  about  two  miles  below,  to  the  Race 
Track  bridge,  the  fiow  is  sluggish,  and  a  narrow  sewage-laden  stripe 
of  the  current  closely  hugs  the  right-hand  bank  in  a  very  curious  way, 
the  other  side  of  the  river  bottom  being  densely  overgrown  with  water 
weeds.  Below  the  Race  Track  bridge  for  more  than  half  a  mile  the 
current  is  rapid  and  usually  ripphng,  diffusing  the  sewage  all  across 
the  bottom. 

The  weed  bed  also  here  spreads  all  across,  and’the  water  is  thus  filtered 
through  this  half-mile  of  dense  and  matted  vegetation,  feeding  both  the 
weeds  and  vast  colonies  of  crustaceans  and  mollusks  which  swarm 
throughout  them.  Much  below  these  rapids,  and  even  all  around  the 
Dundee  lake  below,  shallow  margins  still  show  the  weeds  under  water. 
Columns  13  and  14  of  Table  IV.  bring  out  quite  satisfactorily  the  purify¬ 
ing  action  here  of  aeration  in  this  alkaline  river  water,  together  with  that 
of  the  plant  and  animal  life.  Thus,  compare  the  total  N  in  the  three 
sewage-stream  samples,  2,  34  and  26  =  '0579  in  the  mean;  with  the  three 
from  the  Broadway  bridge,  3,  45  and  47= '0309  in  the  mean,  showing  a 
large  loss  of  putrescible  nitrogenous  matters.  This  diminution  is  not  due 
to  mere  dilution  of  the  sewage-stream  throughout  the  whole  river,  as  is 
shown  by  comparison  with  Table  III.  There,  three  N-figures  above  the 
falls,  before  receiving  the  sewage,  give  a  mean  of  *0322,  even  a  little  more 
than  at  the  Broadway  bridge.  We  are  forced  to  admit,  therefore,  that 
this  flow  of  ^  miles  from  the  mouths  of  the  sewers  has  actually  de¬ 
stroyed  the  total  animal  and  animilized  matter  introduced  by  the  drain¬ 
age  of  the  50,009  inhabitants  of  Paterson.  Moreover,  the  greater  part  of 
this  effect  appears  due  to  the  last  2^  milers  of  such  current. 

Further,  the  same  surprising  phenomenon  is  shown  under  winter  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  stream;  as  seen  by  comparison  of  No.  46 Table  III.,  and  No. 
47  Table  IV.,  both  of  January  7th,  1882,  with  the  stream  frozen  and 
somewhat  swollen — No.  46,  above  the  Falls,  yielding  '0389  of  total  N. 
and  47,  at  Broadway  bridge  ’0363;  a  proportionate  reduction  even  twice 
as  large  as  before. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


changed  the  graduation  of  the  dial  must  also  be  changed.  If  H  is  the 
number  of  hours  before  or  after  noon,  P  the  point  where  at  that  time  the 
shadow  of  the  cord  crosses  the  edge  of  the  frame,  m  the  projection  of  P 

mO  cot  H 

on  F  O,  we  find  viO — Pm  is  fixed— by  the  formula - = - 

Pm  sin  lat. 

If  it  might  be  necessary  to  change  the  adjustment  on  a  journey  when 
tables  are  not  at  hand  these  two  thumb-nail  tables  might  be  written  on 
the  back  of  the  frame: 

P  M  A  M  cot.  H.  To  find  latitude — if  latitude  =  A.° 

12  12  00  where  6  is  small — we  have  sin  X.  = 

1  11  3.732  d"  d*  sine 

2  10  1.732  c  -I - cos  c - ;  if  we  let  c 


,  sine  =.6 

3  9  1.000  60  7200 

4  ■  8  0.577  cos  c  .=  .8  ;  and  for  the  United  States  d  will  be  small 

5  7  i  0.268  and  this  formula  nearly  true: 

6  6  0.000  6  4(;i-36'’  500r('i-36°  50')n 

Sin  lat  =  —  -I - 1^ - J 

10  300  12000 

Only  the  first  two  terms  need  be  used. 

The  frame  is  further  marked  with  heavy  lines  in  front  to  indicate  the 
courses  which  are  most  used  by  woodsmen  and  are  easily  plattcKl  with 
coiirdinate  paper,  as  given  in  the  table  below. 

The  figures  show  graduation  only  on  one  side  of  the  frame,  but  it  is 
best  to  have  it  run  all  around. 

On  the  back  of  the  “geograph”  is  a  simple  clinometer — a  weighted 
string  fastened  on  the  pencil  side.  There  is  a  protractor  scale  on  the  hack 
about  the  point  of  fixture,  and  the  pointed  weight  is  shoved  into  a  slot 
when  not  in  use.  A  couple  of  small  spirit  levels  set  at  right  angles  into 
the  frame  would  improve  it. 

’The  geograph  may  be  used  in  two  ways.  First,  with  coordinate  paper, 
in  the  usual  fashion  of  woodsmen.  The  side  of  the  geograph  being 
brought  to  point  north,  the  rulings  of  the  sheet  of  coordinate  paper  cut  to 
fit  the  frame  nm  the  same  way.  The  course  which  we  wish  to  go  being 
picked  out  from  those  marked  on  the  frame,  a  sight  is  taken  over  and 
along  it  and  pursued.  Having  gone  that  way  as  far  as  we  want,  prefer¬ 
ably  some  number  of  paces  which  stands  in  a  simple  ratio  to 
that  number  in  the  first  column  (of  the  table  below)  which  is  in  the  same 
horizontal  row  with  the  chosen  course,  we  can  easily  plat  it  from  some 
chosen  point,  and  thus  continue.  Several  sheets  of  coordinate  paper  are 
always  kept  in  the  frame  in  case  our  course  should  lead  us  off  the  first 
one.  At  each  stop  we  can  fill  in  the  topography  accurately  as  the  sheet 
and  the  country  he  before  us  in  the  same  position. 

TABLE  OF  COURSES. 


A  POCKET  MAPPING  INSTEUMENT.* 

By  Alfred  C.  Lane. 

What  with  compass,  notebook  and  pencil,  one  hammer  or  possibly  two, 
map,  lunch  and  collecting  bag,  and  perhaps  barometer,  the  field  geologist 
is^pt  to  realize  too  forcibly  the  meaning  of  the  Lotin  term  “  impedi¬ 
menta.”  The  little  instrument  I  have  to  describe,  which  in  default  of  a 
better  word  we  might  call  a  “  geograph.”  has  proved  a  handy  consoli¬ 
dation  of  some  of  these  instruments. 

It  consists  of  a  frame  (see  figuref)  like  a  picture  frame  with  a  removable 
back  held  in  place  by  the  spring  shown  in  dotted  line,  as  in  a  photographic 
printing  frame.  This  frame  is  of  any  suitable  size.  The  one  I  have  been 
using  is  5^  X  7  inches,  outside  measurement,  and  will  cover  a  couple  of 
land  sections  with  a  broad  margin,  at  a  scale  of  2  inches  to  one  mile.  A 
larger  one  would  be  in  many  ways  more  convenient,  but  this  just  slips 
into  my  pocket.  At  the  lower  left-hand  corner  is  an  oblong  compass 
box  (A)  with  width  enough  to  allow  for  a  magnetic  variation  of  several 
degrees  and  a  stop  (B)  to  lift  the  needle  up  when  not  in  use. 

The  right-hand  side  has  a  semi-circular  groove,  and  from  the  back  of 
the  frame  curve  forward  two  strips  of  elastic  brass.  (C)  and  (D),  JJ  form¬ 
ing  a  trifle  over  a  quadrant.  C  very  nearly  a  semi-circle.  The  pencil  is 
thrust  through  C  and  then  pressed  into  D.  A  small  rubber  band  is  twisted 
three  or  four  times  aix*und  the  pencil,  which  increases  of  course  the 
pressure  needful  to  press  it  into  place,  and  prevents  it  falling  out  or  rat¬ 
tling.  I  have  never  lost  a  pencil  from  the  holder. 

Atxive  the  compass  on  the  left-hand  side  is  a  sun-dial  for  determining 
true  north,  when  the  time  o’  day  is  known  or  vice  versa — forregionsof 
local  attraction  indispensable.  From  a  small  hole  in  the  frame  at  G  an 
elastic  cord  runs  through  a  hole  or  notch  near  the  top  of  a  movable  arm 
E  which  is  hinged  at  F,  and  hence  over  the  top  of  the  frame  in  a  slight 
groove  to  the  back,  where  it  is  fastened.  When  the  arm  E  is 


A  run  of 


will  carry 


and  further 


Paces 


This  table  should  be  memorized  or  written  on  the  back  of  the  geograph. 
Or.  secondly,  it  may  be  used  as  a  plane  table,  a  strip  of  stiff  colored  card 
with  a  graduated  edge  or  even  a  pencil  serving  for  an  alidade.  Point  the 
card  in  the  direction  to  be  determined  (keeping  the  side  of  the  geograph 
pointing  N.)  and  draw  a  line  along  it. 

There  are  some  other  incidental  points.  .  If  you  have  your  maps  cut  up 
•  nd  mounted  on  linen  to  fit,  they  may  be  slipped  in.  It  will  save  wear 
nd  dirt  and  enabte-you  to  orient  your  map  in  a  moment.  Moreover,  you 
an  keep  your  course  on  the  map,  or  on  a  sheet  of  tracing  linen  over  it  in 


t  The  figure  is  drawn  in  crystallographic  projection,  with  tne  thickness.and’breadtfa 
of  frame  increased  out  of  proportion  to  show  the  construction  better. 
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the  frame.  Whenever  it  is  needful  to  make  or  finish  a  run  in  wet 
weather  tracing  linen  or  oiled  paper  can  be  slipped  over  the  map  or  co¬ 
ordinate  paper  and  the  notes  continued.  It  is  not  a  bad  idea  to  make 
blue  prints  of  maps  for  field  work,  and  for  tliis  the  frame  is  useful. 

Thinking  that  this  geograph  might  be  of  use  professionally  to  others 
than  geologists — woodmen,  explorers,  prospectors,  army  engineers,  etc., 
I  have  taken  steps  to  have  it  patented.  But  if  any  geologist  will  order  one 
from  me  specifying  how  he  wants  it  made,  at  about  w'hat  cost,  graduated 
or  not,  with  or  without  spirit  levels  and  dial,  and  of  what  size  inside  or 
out,  I  will  send  him  one  at  its  cost  to  me,  following  his  directions  as  far 
as  they  go,  as  I  am  about  to  have  some  made.  The  main  expense  is  in 
the  compass.  Mine  cost  about  $8  of  which  $6  was  for  the  compass.  The 
gr^uation  I  did  myself.  By  the  quantity  they  will  be  cheaper,  yet  the 
price  will  have  a  wide  margin  of  variation.  If  one  does  not  want  to  put 
out  much  money,  for  many  districts  the  dial  might  be  omitted,  the 
graduation  done  at  home,  and  an  inexpensive  compass  used,  though  good 
enough  work  can  be  done  to  warrant  a  good  compass. 

State  Scrvey,  Houghton,  Mich.,  August.  1889. 


THE  NEW  FIRE-BOAT  FOE  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


On  April  .5th  there  was  launched  from  the  yard  of  the  Jonson  Foundry 
and  Machine  Company,  118th  Street  and  Harlem  River,  a  new  fire-boat 
called  “  The  New  Yorker,”  for  the  use  of  the  fire  department  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  and  most  powerful  apparatus 
for  extinguishing  fire  that  has  ever  been  built.  It  will  supply  four 
streams  of  water  from  4-inch  nozzles,  besides  a  number  of  smaller  streams 
from  2-inch,  1^-inch  and  1-inch  nozzles.  The  4-inch  streams  can  be 
thrown  about  430  feet,  with  a  force  which  will  break  in  brick  walls  and 
iron  shutters,  and  remove  obstructions  that  could  not  be  reached  by  the 
streams  thrown  by  the  ordinary  fire  engine.  The  nozzles  are  fix^  in 
various  positions  on  the  boat,  and  are  easily  controlled  in  all  directions  by 
hand  w’heels.  They  are  similar  to  the  nozzles  used  in  hydraulic  mining 
in  California. 

Besides  these  fixed  nozzles  the  Ixiat  is  provided  with  large  reels  of  hose, 
by  which  water  can  be  taken  inland  for  a  distance  of  2,<)00  feet,  and 
assistance  be  given  thereby  to  the  land  engines,  either  by  throwing  water 
tlireetly  on  the  fire,  or  by  furnishing  w’ater  to  the  suction  pipes  of  the 
land  engines  in  case  the  hydrant  supply  proves  insafticient. 

Tlie  long  and  narrow  configuration  of  the  city  of  New  York,  with  its 
extensive  water  front  on  two  rivers,  renders  the  fire  boat  of  especial 
value  in  subduing  fires  not  only  on  the  immediaie  water  front,  but  for  a 
long  distance  inland.  It  is  intended  to  locate  the  boat  at  the  Battery, 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  to  connect  it  by  cable  with  the  fire 
alarm  telegraph,  and  to  keep  fires  lighted  and  steam  up  for  instant  use 
night  and  day. 

The  designer  of  the  lx)at  is  Mr.  William  Cowdes,  of  No.  4.5  Broadway, 
New  York,  who  has  designed  similar  but  smaller  boats  for  the  cities  of 
Brooklyn,  Cleveland,  and  Chicago.  The  Jonson  Foundry  and  Macliine 
Comimny  built  the  hull ;  the  engines  being  constructed  by  Brown  & 
Miller,  of  Jersey  City;  the  boilers  by  McNeil  &  Laughlin,  of  Greenpoint, 
and  the  pumps,  two  sets  by  the  Clapj  &  Jones  Company,  ot  Hudson, 
N,  Y.,  and  two  by  the  La  France  Fire  Engine  Company,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  hull  : 


Length  over  all . 

Length  on  load  water  line . 

Beam,  moulded  . 

Beam,  over  plating . 

Beam,  over  all . 

Beam,  on  load  water  line . 

Deep  load,  draught,  extreme _ 

Depth,  moulded  at  frame  12 . 

Displacement  to  load  water  line, 
Displacement  per  inch,  at  same 


Ft.  In. 

12.5  6 

11.5  0 
26  0 
26  1 


fo  0 
11  6 
Tons. 
.351 
52 


The  hull  is  of  steel  throughout,  and  1  inch  thick,  made  by  Carnegie, 
Phipps  &  Co.  The  deck  is  also  covered  wiih  steel,  and  the  whole  boat  is 
practically  fireproof.  For  the  protection  of  the  crew  while  fighting  fire 
at  close  q  larters  there  are  movable  iron  shields  w’hich  may  be  drenched 
with  water  to  keep  them  cool.  The  boilers  are  of  tlie  Scotch  type,  two 
in  number,  each  12  feet  diameter  and  12  feet  9  inches  in  length  between 
tube  plates,  or  15  feet  over  all.  The  shells  are  of  steel  inch  thick. 
Each  contains  204  tubes,  31^  inches  diameter,  and  four  corrugated  furnaces, 
38  inches  diameter  by  7  feet  long.  The  total  grate  surface  of  the  two 
boilers  is  78  square  feet.  A  steam  superheater  with  w’hich  Ixith  boilers 
are  connected  is  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stack.  It  consists  of  a 
cylinder  6  feet  in  diameter  and  6  feet  high,  with  seven  12-inch  Hues  pass¬ 
ing  through  it.  The  waste  gases  pass  around  the  outside  of  this  cylinder 
and  also  through  the  seven  flues,  while  the  steam  is  admitted  to  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  cylinder.  The  stack  is  7  feet  6  inches  inside  diameter,  and 
is  made  of  two  thicknesses  of  iron,  with  an  air  space  of  14  inches  between 
them. 


Tile  propelling  engine  is  a  direct  vertical  triple  expansion  engine,  with 
cylinders  15,  24  and  39  inches  diameter,  and  24  inches  stroke.  The  high- 
pressure  cylinder  has  a  piston  valve,  and  the  other  two  cylinders  slide 
valves.  The  link  motion  is  used  with  steam  reversing  gear.  The  engine 
is  desired  for  a  steam  pressure  of  200  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  180 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  high-pressure  cylinder  has  15  square  inches 
steam  and  30  inches  exhaust  port  area,  the  intermediate  cylinder  40 
^uare  inches  steam  and  80  exhaust  port  area,  and  the  low-pr^ure  cyl¬ 
inder  100  inches  steam  and  200  inches  exhaust  port  area.  The  pLston  rods 
are  3f  inches  ^ameter,  connecting  rods  4  inches,  tapering  to  3i  inches; 
wTist  pins,  5  inches  diameter  and  6  inches  long;  crank  pins,  7f  inches 
diameter  and  8  inches  long.  The  shaft  is  7|  inches  diameter,  with  bear¬ 
ings  9  inches  long. 

The  shaft  carries  two  screws,  one  the  regular  propelling  screw’  in  front 
of  the  rudder,  7  feet  9  inches  diameter  and  12  feet  pitch,  and  the  other 
one  of  the  same  diameter  and  13  feet  6  inches  pitch,  aft  of  the  rudder, 
swinging  with  it,  being  carried  on  an  extension  of  the  main  shaft  which 
passes  through  the  rudder.  The  junction  between  the  main  shaft  and 
the  shaft  of  the  “  rudder  screw,”  as  it  is  called,  is  made  by  a  universal 
joint,  which  allows  the  rudder  and  the  screw’  attached  to  it  to  swing  50 
degrees  from  a  fore  and  aft  line.  This  device  is  known  as  the  Kunstadter 


patent  screw  steering  and  propelling  device.  It  enables  the  vesbel  to  turn 
quickly  and  in  small  space,  which  is  of  great  importance  in  a  crowded 
harbor. 

The  New  Yorker  is  said  to  be  the  twenty-fourth  lioat  to  which  the  Kun¬ 
stadter  device  has  been  applied,  so  it  is  no  experiment.  It  was  applied  in 
18W  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Lloyds  steamer  Najade,  a  vessel  218  feet  in 
length,  and  of  1,600  tons  displacement,  and  in  1882  to  the  Clyde  built 
steamer  Stratheden,  284  feet  in  length.  This  vessel  has  used  the  rudder 
screw’  successfully  in  voyages  on  the  stormy  Bay  of  Biscay.  A  good 
opportunity  w’as  given  at  the  launching  to  inspect  this  steering  gear,  and 
its  simplicity  and  apparent  strength  made  a  most  favorable  impression. 
The  general  adoption  of  the  device  for  ferry  boats  w’ould  no  doubt  greatly 
diminish  the  danger  of  collisions,  w’hich  are  becoming  more  frequent  as 
the  number  of  boats  on  the  river  is  being  increased. 

The  new’  fire  IxMit  is  expected  to  attain  a  speed  of  16  miles  per  hour. 
We  shall  aw’ait  w’ith  interest  the  trial,  both  of  its  speed  and  the  efficiency 
of  its  steering  apparatus  and  pumping-engines. 


NEW  HOISTING  PLANT  OF  THE  CALUMET  AND  HEOLA  MINING  COMPANY. 


The  new  hoisting  plant  recently  built  by  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining 
Company  at  Calumet.  Mich.,  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  ever  erected. 
It  consists  of  three  triple  expansion,  vertical  inverted  beam  angines,  de¬ 
signed  to  hoist  10  tons  at  a  speed  of  2,000  feet  per  minute.  The  cylinders  are 
18  inches,  27f  inches  and  48  inches  in  diameter,  all  by  7-foot  6-inch  stroke. 
Each  is  provided  with  four  gridiron  valves  worked  by  independent  cams, 
so  made  as  to  equalize  the  cut-off.  The  high  pressure  cylinder  only  is  pro¬ 
vided  witli  an  adjustable  cut-off,  ranging  from  0  to  stroke.  This  is  au¬ 
tomatic,  and  is  controlled  by  a  hydraulic  governor  actuated  by  a  high¬ 
speed  ball  governor.  Betw’een  the  high-pressure  and  intermediate  cylin¬ 
ders  and  the  intermediate  ani  low-pressure  cylinders  are  reheating  re¬ 
ceivers.  The  shaft  is  hollow’,  29  feet  long,  22^  inches  in  diameter,  with 
a  7-inch  hole  throughout  its  length.  Its  bearings  are  22  inches  by  40 
inches.  The  shafts,  cranks,  pins,  piston  rods,  cross-heads  and  links  are 
made  of  the  finest  quality  of  Krupp  crucible  steel.  The  outboard  pedes¬ 
tal  of  the  shaft  is  provided  w’ith  a  ball  and  socket  shaft.  The  fly-wheel 
is  30  feet  in  diameter. 

The  hoisting  system  is  the  constant  motion  non-reversing  friction  sys¬ 
tem,  the  drum  rotating  w’ith  the  engine  shaft  when  hoisting  and  on  the 
shaft  w’hen  lowering.  The  hoisting  drum  is  conical,  27  feet  in  diameter  at 
one  end  and  14  feet  7  inches  at  the  other,  and  turned  w’ith  a  spiral  groove 
to  accommodate  5,500  feet  of  l|-inch  w’ire  rope.  The  engine,  by  means 
of  an  automatic  device,  varies  its  speed  from  30  to  45  revolutions  per 
minute,  thus  hoisting  at  a  uniform  rate.  The  power  Ls  thus  varied  as 
more  or  less  rope  is  to  be  hoisted.  The  engine  house,  which  contains  also 
the  pumps  and  acciunulators,  is  112  feet  long  by  68  feet  w’ide,  and  is  com¬ 
manded  by  a  30-ton  traveling  crane. 

The  toiler  house  is  76  feet  by  68  feet.  It  contains  five  toilers  of  the 
Belpaire  type,  90  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  the  largest  Belpaire  toilers 
ever  built,  and  w'eigh  86,000  pounds  each.  The  fireboxes  are  each  4  feet 
7  inches  wide  inside  by  9  feet  long,  but  the  last  18  inches  are  covered  by 
firebrick.  A  brick  arch  extends  from  this  wall  tow’ard  the  fire  door.  There 
are  201  tubes  3  inches  in  diameter  and  16  feet  long  in  each  toiler.  The 
flues  from  the  firebox  to  the  combustion  chamber  are  3  feet  3  inches 
long,  and  the  combustion  chamber  is  4  feet  3  inches  long.  The  total 
length  of  the  toilers  is  34  feet  5  inches,  width  over  all  10  feet  5  inches 
and  height  9  feet  6  inches.  The  total  heating  surface  of  each  toiler  is 
2.985  feet  and  grate  surface  68f  feet.  Ratio,  42’1  to  1.  The  circular  shell 
is  J  incli  thick,  the  outer  firebox  inch  and  the  inner  firebox  |  inch 
thick.  Tuto  sheet  4  inch  thick.  All  sheets  are  of  Otis  steel,  of  37,000 
pounds  elastic  limit,  and  20  per  cent,  elongation  in  1 5  inches.  The  w’ork- 
ing  pressure  is  intended  to  be  185  )K)unds  per  square  inch. 

These  toilers  have  show’n  themselves  capable  of  giving  out  1  horse 
pow’er  for  each  4  square  feet  of  heating  surface  when  driving  a  com¬ 
pound  engine.  The  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company  has  in  service 
and  ordered  46  of  these  toilers,  19  of  which  carry  185  pounds  steam 
pressure  and  the  remainder  185  pounds. 


COLOR  OXIDIZATION  OF  THE  SURFACES  OF  METALS. 


A  number  of  exireriments  in  coloring  the  surface  of  metals  by  oxidiza¬ 
tion.  by  annealing  or  heating,  w’hich  w’ere  recently  conducteil  in  the  Phy- 
sico-Technical  Institution.  Berlin,  serve  to  throw  new’  light  on  this  process, 
W’hich  is  so  important  both  from  a  technical  point  of  view’  and  from  that 
of  the  art  industries.  In  addition  to  steel,  copjrer,  nickel,  brass  and  other 
alloys  W’ere  employed  in  the  experiments.  The  translucent  layer  of  oxide, 
w’hfch  is  formed  through  the  action  of  heat  on  the  surface  of  metals  on  which 
the  air  plays,  as  it  becomes  stronger  produces  the  well-know  n  tints  of  thin 
films  in  a  certain  succession,  show’ing  a  regular  recurrence  of  the  color 
scale  according  to  the  length  of  the  w’aves.  The  successions  of  colors  are  not 
the  same  in  the  different  materials.  Steel  and  cast  iron  run  from  a  yel- 
low’ish  tone  to  red,  violet,  blue  and  finally  to  sea  green.  Copper  displays 
orange,  a  very  pretty  rose  red,  violet,  steel  w’hite,  brass  yel¬ 
low,  flesh  red,  green,  etc.  Brass  assumes  a  beautiful  gold 

color,  and  subsequently  gieen  and  red.  Other  alloys  turn  out 

like  brass  or  copper,  according  as  they  contain  more  or  less 

zinc.  German  silver,  arsenical  nickel  and  argentan  display  a  remarkable 
marbling.  Nickel  show’s  the  same  running  colors  as  steel.  The  colors 
depend  on  the  temperature  and  its  duration,  inasmuch  as  the  same  colors 
may  be  obtained  by  a  greater  heat  in  a  sliorter  time  and  by  a  lesser  heat 
in  a  longer  time.  "Tlius,  for  example,  a  piece  of  steel  became  dark  blue 
in  nine  days  at  180  degrees,  in  .50  hours  at  250  degrees,  in  10  minutes  at 
290  degrees,  and  in  20  seconds  at  380  degrees.  It  is  better  to  allow  a 
lower  temperature  to  act  during  a  longer  time,  as  the  oxide  thereby 
becomes  firmer.  It  apjiears,  how’ever,  that  there  is  for  every  temperature 
a  certain  point  in  the  scale  of  colors  beyond  w’hich  it  does  not  act.  As 
regards  the  application  of  the  proc’ess,  several  |>oints  require  attention 
according  to  the  material  upon  which  it  is  desired  to  operate.  Thus, 
brass  must  be  carefully  rubbed  w’ith  acid  before  being  put  into  the  hot 
air  bath  for  annealing,  as  otherw’ise  an  oxide  layer  at  once  forms  that 
prevents  a  uniform  coloring.  Above  all,  care  must  be  taken  that  there  is 
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plenty  of  air  in  the  room  in  which  the  annealing  takes  place,  in  order  that 
sufficient  oxygen  is  present  for  the  formation  of  the  desired  color.  It  is 
better  to  *  hang  up  the  article  in  a  sufficiently  large  drum 
which  should  be  turned  over  a  fire,  when  it  is  not  preferred  to 
put  it  out  in  the  open  air.  As  was  shown  by  a  number 
of  experiments  with  English  and  German  tool  steel  and  with  wolfram 
steel,  the  facility  with  which  the  scale  of  colors  is  run  through  is  largely 
affected  bv  the  chemical  composition  of  the  metal.  The  deCTee  of  hard-, 
ness  is  also  an  important  factor,  and  as  hardened  metal  receives  the 
shades  later  than  softer  metal  the  hardened  {)arts  in  an  annealed  article 
become  visible.  The  process  thus  affords  a  very  valuable  means  of 
testing  the  homogeneousness  of  a  material.  Properly  worked  out  it  may 
be  possible  to  insulate  electric  light  wires  with  a  coating  of  oxide.  It 
may  also  be  possible  to  employ  the  oxide  coating  as  an  ornamental  pro¬ 
tection  in  many  cases  where  at  present  gilding  and  platinum  are  used. 
It  is  remarkable  that  a  material  so  effective  as  a  protector  in  the  whole 
range  of  art  industry  has  hitherto  received  so  little  attention.  The  pro¬ 
cess  is,  it  is  true,  emploved  in  the  bronze  and  steel  pen  industry,  but  by 
no  means  as  largely  and  as  successfully  as  is  probably  possible.'  To  pro¬ 
duce  similar  color  effects,  a  sulphide  of  lead  precipitate  is  used,  but  it 
does  not  last  as  long,  is  not  as  effective  and  is  confined  to  fewer  shades 
than  the  annealing  process. — KuhUrws. 


scarcely,  if  at  all,  oxidized  by  a  current  of  pure  air.  The  method,  there¬ 
fore,  commends  itself  as  being  convenient  and  satisfactory.  The  author 
also  finds  that  mercuric  oxide  is  totally  insoluble  in  mercury. 


BOOKS  BEOEIVES. 


Gold  Thread. — The  silver  is  brought  from  the  Bank  of  England  in 
cakes  weighing  about  1,000  ounces.  To  secure  the  necessary  degree  of 
tenacity  a  certain  proportion  of  copper  is  added,  and  the  alloyed  metal, 
in  the  form  of  cylindrical  bars,  is  next  thoroughly  heated.  The  ham¬ 
mering  process  follows,  and  the  bars,  originally  about  two  feet  in  length 
and  two  inches  in  diameter,  but  now  half  as  long  again  and  pro{)ortion- 
ately  thinner,  are  next  filed  and  rubbed  until  their  surfaces  are  perfectly 
even.  What  we  may  call  the  second  part  of  the  process  begins  with  the 
laying  on  of  leaf  after  leaf  of  gold  in  the  proportion  of  two  per  cent. 
Afterward  each  bar  is  wrapped  in  paper  and  well  heated  in  a  charcoal 
fire.  A  sort  of  vice  stands  ready,  and  in  it,  bar  after  bar  as  it  comes  from 
the  fire,  is  fixed  and  thoroughly  burnished.  All  trace  of  its  silver  origi¬ 
nal  has  now  disappeared,  and  the  bar  is  ready  for  conversion  into  wire. 
This  is  accomplished  by  drawing  it  from  100  to  150 
times  through  ever-diminishing  holes  in  steel  plates  ; 
and  finally,  when  the  capabilities  of  this  metal  have  been  ex¬ 
hausted,  through  apertures  in  diamonds,  rubies,  or  sapphires.  The  delicate 
wire  thus  obtained  must  now  be  passed  through  the  steel  rollers  of  one  of 
Herr  Krupp’s  little  “fiatting  mills.”  This  brings  us  to  the  final  process— 
the  spinning  of  the  fiattened  wire  roimd  silk,  to  form  the  golden  thread 
of  commerce.  These  spinning  machines  are  worked  by  water,  altiiough 
two  steam  engines  are  to  be  found  in  the  factory;  for  water  power  is  con 
sidereu  to  be  more  reralar  and  even  in  its  action.  There  is  a  small  home 
demand  for  the  round  wire  for  the  adornment  of  epaulets,  etc. ;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  manufactured  article  finds  its  way  in  the  shape  of  silky  gold 
thread  to  India  and  the  far  East  generally,  where  it  is  converted  by  skilled 
native  labor  into  those  gorgeous  cloths  and  tissues  in  which  the  heart  of  the 
Oriental  delights.  It  is  asserted  that  every  oimce  of  the  bars,  each  con¬ 
taining  only  2  per  cent,  of  gold,  w’ill  run  to  the  length  of  from  500  yards 
to  2,500  yards,  and  the  amazing  figure  of  5,000  yards  is  on  record.  This 
latter  thread  would  be  finer  than  human  hair,  but  the  extreme  limit  is  not 
even  yet  reached. — ('hamher's  Journal. 

Climbing  a  Tall  Cbimney. — John  Phillips,  the  courageous  roofer  ivho 
made  a  contract  with  G.  A.  Clark  &  Brother  to  ascend  the  lofty  chimney 
at  Kearney,  New  Jersey,  which  was  struck  by  lightning  last  'week,  an<i 
rig  a  tackle  for  workmen  to  repair  the  damage  at  the  top,  placed  the  last 
ladder  in  position  on  the  iron  cap  on  the  10th  instant.  Phillips’s  manner 
of  working  has  been  to  lash  the  ladders  to  bolts  driven  into  the  chimney. 
Above  the  last  ladder  m  position  would  be  driven  a  stout  spike  with  block 
and  tackle,  by  which  the  next  ladder  would  be  hoisted,  Phillips  wore  a 
safety  belt,  by  means  of  which  he  would  hook  himself  to  the  ladder  on 
which  he  was  working.  He  would  lash  the  last  ladder  sent  up  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one,  and  as  he  worked  his  way  up  would  secure  it  to  bolts  driven 
into  the  chimney. 

At  the  top  of  the  chinmej’  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  the  work  were 
greatly  incieased  on  account  of  the  fiare,  which  extended  outward  5  feet 
from  the  collar.  Here  Phillips  used  hollow  bolts  containing  a  rod  with 
screw  and  nut  by  means  of  which  the  bolt  was  expanded  at  the  end  after 
being  driven,  thus  taking  a  fast  hold  upon  the  chimney.  To  rin^  in  the 
end  of  these  rods  the  ladder  was  firmly  lashed.  The  last  ladder  placed  on 
the  cap  was  an  iron  one. 

Phillips  has  been  compelled  to  go  up  and  down  the  ladders  several 
times  a  day.  Toward  the  last  he  would  hook  one  end  of  the  pulley  rope, 
used  in  he  isting  the  ladders,  to  his  belt  and  a  man  on  the  ground  would 
aid  his  ascent  by  pulling  hard  enough  to  make  the  climber's  ascent  easy. 
Yesterday  PhilUps  was  compelled  to  hasten  down  at  about  noon  when  a 
thunder  shower  with  a  fierce  squall  of  wind  broke  over  the  chimney. 

The  roofer  will  rig  a  block  and  fall  with  a  boatswain’s  chair  for  Mas¬ 
ter  Mason  James  Cunningham  to  make  an  examination  of  the  chimney 
inside  and  out,  and  rejmir  the  large  cracks  made  by  the  lightning. 

Purification  of  Mercury. — J.  M.  Crafts,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  49,856.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  a  glass  tube  about  1.5  meters  long  and  5  centimeters 
in  diameter,  placed  in  a  slightly  inclined  trough.  The  lower  end  is 
closed  by  a  cork  through  which  passes  a  funnel  tube  for  pouring  in  the 
mercury,  and  a  tube  w  ith  a  stop-cock  for  withdrawing  it.  The  upper  end 
is  connected  with  an  aspirator.  The  process  consists  in  drawing  bubbles 
of  air  through  the  mercury  for  about  forty-eight  hours,  by  which  meaos 
all  of  the  bsise  metals  amalgamated  with  the  mercury  are  oxidized  and 
carried,  together  with  any  other  impurities  which  may  be  present,  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  tube,  forming  a  layer  of  dross.  The  purified  mercurv 
can  then  be  drawm  out  by  opening  the  stop-cock  at  the  other  end.  Ordi¬ 
narily  only  24  hours  are  required  to  remove  completely  all  impurities  con¬ 
tain^  in  the  mercury,  excepting,  of  course,  gold  and  silver,  which  can 
only  be  removed  by  aistillation.  A  tube  of  the  size  mentioned  holds  about 
20  kilos  of  mercury,  and,  unless  the  metal  is  very  unpure,  the  tube  can  be 
used  several  times  without  cleaning.  The  author  shows  that  mercury  is 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June,  30, 
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Published  by  the  Government,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1889.  Pages  387. 
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Electrical  Enffineering  for  Electric  Light  Artisans  and  Students.  By  W. 
Slingo  and  A.  Brooker.  Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Go.,  Lon¬ 
don  and  New  York,  1890.  Cloth,  8vo.,  631  pp.;  :107  illustrations.  Price, 
^3.50. 

Mining  Code  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras,  with  a  Complete  Appendix  of  New 
and  Reformatoru  Decrees.  Compiled  and  published  hy  authority  of 
the  Supreme  Government  by  Dr.  R.  Fritzgartner,  Government  Geolo, 
gist  and  Director  of  Mining  Statistics  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras- 
Tegucigalpa,  Hondmras,  1890.  Pages,  79. 

Practical  Mining. — .4  Field  Manual  for  Mining  Engineers,  with  Hints  to  Inves¬ 
tors  in  Mining  Properties.  By  J.  G.  Murphy,  E.  M,  Published  bv  D. 
VanNostrand  Company,  New  York,  1890,  Pages  106.  Price,  ^L.tO. 
The  Mining  Manual,  1889-1800,  third  edition.  By  Walter  R.  Skinner,  I^ondon, 
England.  Published  by  the  author.  Pages,  72ii. 


FATEHTB  fiBAlTEE  BI  THE  DNITEH  STATES  fATEHI  OFFICE. 

The  followinK  is  a  list  of  the  patents  relating  to  mining,  metallurgy,  and  kindred 
subjects,  issued  by  the  United  States  Patent  Office. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  8TH,  1890. 

424,951.  Pipe  Coupling .  James  C.  Bayles,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

424.977.  Bevel  Protractor.  Reinhold  Hakewessell  and  Fred  K.  Rand,  Hartford. 

■  Conn . 

424.978.  Metallic  Packing.  William  T.  Harris,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Assignor  to  the 

Harris  Supply  Com^ny,  same  place. 

424,989.  Dunming  Bucket.  William  E  Ludlow  and  Edgar  S.  Ludlow,  Toledo,  O. 
425,001.  Car  Coupling.  Charles  G.  Ru^,  Beacoiu  la. 

425,009.  Apparatus  for  Yai>orizing  and  Burning  Hydrocarbon  Oils.  John  L.  Styroa, 
Newark,  O. 

425,013.  Sectional  Steam  Boiler.  George  E.  Tregurtha.  Malden,  Mass. 

4^,024.  Steam  Vacuum  Pump.  Owen  R.  Davis,  York,  Pa.,  Assignor  to  John  C. 
Swan,  Greeley,  Colo 

425.025.  Apparatus  for  leaching  o’^es.  Donald  Dennes  and  Tom  K.  Rose,  Denver 
Colo. 

425,037.  Sprocket  and  Chain  Elevator.  David  Marchant  and  George  W.  Patnoe, 
Chicago,  ill..  Assignors  to  themselves  and  Dolese  &  Shepard,  same 
place. 

425,038.  System  of  Telpherage.  James  E.  Maynadier,  Taunton,  Ma.ss. 

425,050.  Dust  Proof  Joint.  Edward  F.  Roberts,  Rochester,  S.  Y. 

425,059.  Fluid  Pressure  Automatic  Brake  Mechanism.  George  Westinghouse,  Jr., 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

425,072.  Boiler  Furnace.  James  S.  Harkins,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Assignor  of  one- 
half  to  Jacob  Merritt,  same  place. 

42.5.073.  Ap^ratus  for  Reducing  Railway  Rails.  William  H.  Howells,  Bridgeport, 

425,075.  Automatic  Brake  for  Vessels.  Geo.  S.  Hunter,  Black  Hawk,  and  Jacob 
Sheerer,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

42.5,076.  E’ectrically  Propelled  Vessels.  Rudolph  M.  Hunter,  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Assizor,  by  mesne  assignments,  to  the  Thomson-Houston  Company.  Bos¬ 
ton,  M-ass. 

425,081.  Process  of  making  Zinc  Sulphide.  Alexander  Keiiler,  Gothenburg, 
Sweden,  Assignor  to  Theodor  Lange,  Brieg,  Prussia,  Germany. 

425.101.  Support  for  Electric  Railway  Conductors.  Conrad  J.  Kilian,  Milwaukee. 

Wis  ,  Assignor  of  one-half  to  Dustin  Atwood,  same  place. 

42.5.106.  Electric  Rotary  Pump.  Emory  I.  Nichols,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Assignor, 
by  mesne  assignments,  to  Irvine  Stewart  and  Frank  E.  Temper,  same 
place. 

425,116.  Gas-Engine.  Joseph  R.  Valentine  and  Alexander'T.  Grig^  Pueblo.  Colo. 
425,lffi.  Method  of  Electric  Welding.  Charles  L.  Coffin,  Detroit,  Mich. 

425.166.  Car-Coupling.  Charles  F.  IVancisco,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  Assignor  of  one-eighth 
to  George  Goodwin,  same  place. 

425.169.  Valve  for  Steam-Engines.  William  Gehring,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

425.170.  Furnace.  Philip  Geyer, Newark,  N.  J. 

425,172.  Cylinder  and  Piston  Motor  Engine.  Johann  C.  Grabner  and  Henri  Ruperti. 

Kupferhammer,  near  Brackwede,  Prussia,  Germany. 

425,176.  Cut-Off  Valve.  Christopher  R.  James,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

425,181.  Car-Coupling.  Henry  P.  Maiden,  Ord,  Neb.,  Assignor  of  one-third  to  Robert 
C.  Nichols,  same  place. 

42,5,202.  Hydraulic  Elevator.  Silas  W.  Blanchard,  Sheridauville,  Pa.,  Assignor  to 
Otis  Brothers  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

425.206.  Brake-Block.  Hiram  Butts  and  John  J.  Edmunds,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

425.207.  Joint-Fastener  for  Railroad  Rails.  Edward  J.  Byrne,  Fort  Bowie,  Ariz. 
425.216  Pump-Operating  Apparatus.  Frank  Goodfellow,  Plattsburg,  Ohio,  Assignor 

of  one-naif  to  John  H.  Liephart,  same  place. 

425,220.  Crossing  for  Elevated  Cable  Railways.  Elias  R.  Guerra,  Hacienda  de  San 
Matias,  Jalisco,  Mexico. 

42.5,226.  Automatic  Catch  for  Inclined  Railways.  Rudolph  L.  P.  Henne,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O 

42.5,236.  BoUer  r  .irnace.  Enos  L.  Moore.  Portsmouth.  O. 

425,257.  Dredger  Derrick.  Clinton  H.  Sage,  Kenton,  O. 

425.260.  Gas  Furnace.  Martin  V.  Smith,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Assignor  to  the  Pitts¬ 

burg  Metallurgy  Company,  same  place. 

425.261.  Hoisting  Machinery.  Rudolph  C.  Smith.  Yonkers.  N.  Y..  Assignor  to  the 

Otis  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 

425.262.  Traction  Engine.  Rudolph  C.  Smith,  Yonkers.  N.  Y.,  Assignor  to  the  Otis 

Bros.  &  Co.,  of  New  V ork. 

425,264.  Valve  for  Emgjnes.  Walter  M.  Smith.  Jesmond.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
County  of  Northumberland,  England 
425.266.  Railroad  Tie.  Samuel  D.  Stauffer,  Marietta,  Pa. 

425.275.  Car-Coupling.  James  M.  Vaughn.  Water  Valley.  Ky. 

425.276.  Safety  Check-Valve  for  Hydraulic  Machinery.  Henry  Warden.  Philadeb 

phia.  Pa. 

425,282.  Caole  I’ramway  Pulley.  William  E.  Winby  and  William  M.  Winby,  Bir- 
minghsm  County  of  Warwick,  England. 

425.292.  Apparatus  for  Manufacturing  Oxides  of  Metals.  Stephen  R.  Bradley  and 

Arthur  C.  Bradley,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

425.293.  Shifting  Eccentric.  Jesse  M.  Branch.  Gaylord,  Mich.;  Emma  L.  Branch, 

administratrix  of  the  said  Jesse  M.  Branch,  deceased. 

425,304.  Railway  Brake-Shoe.  James  A.  CYiswell.  Philadelphia,  Pa..  Assignor  of 
one-half  to  Frederick  A.  Genth.  Jr.,  same  place. 

425,309.  Steam-Boiler  Furnace.  James  M.  Evans.  Spring  Valley.  N.  Y. 

425.324.  Hollow  Shafting.  William  G.  Howell,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

42.5.327.  Railroad  Pump  Motor.  John  Johnson,  Martling,  Ala. 

42.5,333.  Automatic  Water  Valve.  Madison  Maginn.  Chicago,  HI. 

425,351.  Artificial  Fuel.  George  Y.  Smith,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

425..361.  Steam-Engine.  Richard  Addy.  Wallingford.  Conn.,  assignor  of  two-thirds 
to  William  J.  Arthur,  John  H.  Arthur  and  Lester  Conklin,  same  place. 
42.5,388.  Electric  Railway  Apparatus.  John  B.  Odell,  Chicago,  IlL,  assignor  of  one- 
half  to  Horatio  N.  May,  sam^lace.  .  „  ,  ^ 

425,389  Force  Pump.  Jay  W.  Powers.  Winnetka,  assignor  to  the  Hydro-Pneumatw  • 
ManufacturingCompany,  ChicMP,  111. 

425,393.  Furnace.  John  Weber,  Chicago,  lU. 
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FEK^OHALS. 


Mr.  H.  W.  Merchant,  junior  member  of  the  firm 
of  Merchant  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  gone 
abroad  in  the  interest  of  the  firm. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Lyman  has  been  appointed  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Utah  Consolidated  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  James  G.  Rule. 

C.  W.  Jenks,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  minmg 
machinery  department  of  the  Sprague  Electric 
Railway  and  Motor  Company,  died  on  the  9th 
inst.,  in  this  city,  after  two  days’  illness. 

Mr.  H.  Knippenberg,  who  has  held  the  {position 
of  general  manager  of  the  Hecla  Consolidated 
Mining  Company,  at  Hecla,  Mont.,  for  the  last 
nine  years,  has  agreed  to  remain  three  years  more. 

Columbia  College,  New  York,  has  decided  to 
give  a  prize  to  the  student  passing  the  best  en¬ 
trance  examination  to  the  School  of  Arts.  The 
prize  will  be  an  annual  one,  and  will  be  free  tui¬ 
tion  for  four  years,  amounting  to  ^600. 

Messrs.  Thomas  A.  and  R.  G.  Gillespie  have  re¬ 
signed  their  offices  as  superintendent  and  assist¬ 
ant  superintendent  of  tne  Philadelphia  Natural 
Gas  Company,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  to  engage  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  themselves  as  pipe  line  contractors. 

Mr.  William  Kent  has  opened  an  office  as  con¬ 
sulting  mechanical  engineer  at  Room  No.  125, 
Times  Building.  He  will  also  act  as  New  York 
representative  of  the  Pittsburg  Testing  Labora¬ 
tory,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  original  pro¬ 
prietors. 

Mr.  J.  Parke  Channing  has  resigned  the  position 
as  mine  inspector  of  the  Gogebic  Range,  whichjie 
has  held  for  the  past  three  years,  and  Mr.  Clarence 
M.  Boss  of  Bessemer,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed 
his  successor.  Mr.  Channing  has  assumed  the 

Position  of  Agent  of  the  East  New  York  Iron 
ompany  at  Isnpeming,  Mich. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Jones,  who  has,  during  the  past  year, 
been  the  manager  of  the  Utah  &  Montana  Machin¬ 
ery  Company’s  business  in  Butte,  Mont.,  has  re¬ 
signed  his  position  with  the  company  to  accept  a 
like  place  with  the  Union  Iron  Works,  of  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Jones  will  represent  these  works 
in  Montana  and  the  northwest,  with  headquarters 
in  Butte. 


OBITUAEl. 


William  Gallowav,  who  ran  the  first  locomotive 
on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  died  at  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  on  the  6th  inst.,  aged  81  years.  Mr. 
Galloway,  it  is  thought,  was  probably  the  oldest 
railroad  engineer  in  the  world.  He  was  retired 
from  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  in  1887. 

Dayton  S.  Morgan,  of  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  died  at 
his  home  in  that  village  on  the  9th  inst.,  aged  71 
years.  In  1846,  McCormick,  the  inventor  of  the 
^chine  reaper,  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr. 
Morgan  for  the  manufacture  of  the  first  agri¬ 
cultural  reapers  ever  put  on  the  market. 

B.  Andrew  Knight,  President  of  the  Huntingdon 
and  Broad  Top  Mountain  Coal  Company^  Pa.,  died 
suddenly  at  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on 
the  4th  inst ,  aged  66  years.  Mr.  Knight  was  for  a 
number  of  years  President  of  the  Susquehanna 
and  Tidewater  Canal  Company,  and  managed  its 
affairs  with  ability  and  success  until  it  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  by  lease. 

Charles  Kirchhoff,  Sr.,  for  upward  of  seventeen 
years  an  editorial  writer  for  The  Iron  Age,  and  for 
other  commercial  and  technical  journals  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  died  suddenly  on  Sunday, 
April  6th,  of  heart  failure,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five 
years.  Born  in  Stollhamm,  Germany,  he  became 
connected  with  commercial  enterprises  in  the 
West  Indies  before  his  majority,  but 
established  himself  in  business  in  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  in  the  pioneer  days,  holding 
at  the  same  time  the  office  of  German  Consul 
there.  Returning  to  the  East,  he  was  for  20  years 
connected  as  partner  with  leading  houses  in  the 
Colonial  trade.  Mr.  Kirchhoff  had  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  commercial  affairs,  and  had  traveled 
extensively,  an  experience  of  great  service  to  him  in 
his  branch  of  journalism,  which  he  entered  in  1873. 

Parker  Handy,  who  died  on  April  8th  at  his  res¬ 
idence  at  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  from  the  results  of  an 
apoplectic  stroke,  was  one  of  the  best  known  deal¬ 
ers  in  bullion  and  specie  in  this  city.  He  was  bom 
April  24, 1809,  at  Paris  Hill,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 
After  receiving  a  common  school  education  he 
went  to  Ohio.  He  went  into  one  of  the  banks  at 
Massillon,  in  that  State,  where  he  served  as  cash- ' 
ier  through  the  crisis  of  State  banks  and  unstable 
banking  business.  His  was  one  of  the  few  banks 
which  weathered  the  storm.  During  the  forties  he 
came  to  this  city,  becoming  cashier  of  the  Ocean 
Bank  at  Greenwich  and  Fulton  streets.  He  retired 
from  it  before  its  failure. 

Subsequently  he  went  into  the  South  American 
trade,  and  carried  on  a  prosperous  business  as 
senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Handy  &  Hoadley. 
In  1864  he  again  went  into  a  bank,  becoming  Vice- 
President  of  the  Third  National.  He  was  for 
many  years  its  Acting  President,  and  was  one  of 
its  Directors  up  to  about  eighteen  months  ago.  In 


1870  he  succeeded  Peter  Hayden,  and  established 
himself  in  the  banking  business,  dealing  specially 
in  bullion  and  specie,  at  24  Nassau  Street,  where 
he  carried  on  business  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  1879  the  house  carried  on  business  under  the 
firm  name  of , Handy  &  Cronise,  continuing  as  such 
to  1885,  when  Mr.  Cronise  retired,  and  Mr.  J.  F. 
Harman  went  in  his  place,  the  firm  becoming 
Handy  &  Harman. 


OrDUSTBUL  NOTES. 

The  Oliver  Iron  Works,  in  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
which  were  closed  last  week  on  account  of  a  strike, 
resumed  operations  on  the  the  7th  inst.,  the  men 
having  yielded. 

The  run  during  March  at  the  Edgar  Thomas  rail 
mills  of  Carnegie  Bros.  &  Co.,  at  Braddock,  Pa., 
was  a  remarkable  record.  For  26  d^s’  work  the 
output  is  stated  to  be  in  excess  of  %,d00  tons. 

A  disastrous  fire  occurred  on  the  10th  inst.  in  the 
machine  shops  of  the  Lewis  &  Fowler  Company, 
manufacturers  of  street-cars  and  street-car  sup¬ 
plies  and  fixtures,  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  The 
building  containing  the  machinery,  foundry,  etc., 
was  destroyed,  involving  a  lass,  it  is  said,  of  about 
$150,000. 

A  correspondent  informs  us  that  brick  con¬ 
tractors  and  builders  are  badly  wanted  at  Yazoo 
City,  Miss.  Three  cotton  warehouses  are  to  be 
erected  this  summer,  and  school  bouses  and  other 
buildings  would  be  erected  if  men  and  material 
could  be  secured  in  time.  The  town  is  very  much 
in  need  of  mechanics. 

The  rolling  mill  and  office  of  tbe  Johnson  Forge 
Company,  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  on  the  5th  inst.,  with  much  valuable  machin¬ 
ery.  The  forge  mill,  with  five  puddling  furnaces, 
was  saved.  Tbe  company  manufactured  car  axles. 
The  loss  is  estimated  at  about  $10,000  and  $15,000; 
insurance,  $10,000. 

The  Walker  Manufacturing  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.,  is  finishing  one  of  the  largest  cut  spur 

gear  wheels  ever  made.  It  is  :10  feet  6%  inches  in 
iameter  on  pitch  line,  30-inch  face,  27  inch  bore; 
has  192  teeth,  6-inch  pitch  and  weighs  66  tons.  The 
company  has  issued  an  invitation  to  its  friends  to 
call  and  see  the  wheel  at  the  works. 

The  Allegheny  Bessemer  Company,  Allegheny, 
Pa.,  is  reported  to  have  closed  an  order  for  10,000 
tons  standard  rails  to  be  delivered  in  September 
to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  road  at  Dom¬ 
ing,  N.  M.  Ii  is  believed  that  a  portion  of  these 
rails  is  to  be  used  in  the  extension  of  the  Silver 
City  branch,  whose  junction  with  the  main  line  is 
at  Doming. 

The  Steel  Tubular  Car  Company,  just  organized, 
is  interested  in  an  invention  that  is  expected  to 
revolutionize  the  present  construction  of  pas¬ 
senger  cars.  The  company  has  bought  from  ^000 
to  5,000  acres  of  land  near  Bradford,  Pa.,  where 
the  car  works  are  to  be  established.  The  inven¬ 
tion  provides  for  a  framework  of  steel  tubing  so 
arranged  as  to  withstand  the  severest  shocks  or 
collisions  or  derailment. 

The  fire  in  the  United  States  Rolling  Stock  Car 
Works,  at  Decatur,  Ala.,  on  the  9th  inst.,  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  forging  department  of  the  car 
works.  The  machine  shop,  blacksmith  shop,  bolt¬ 
ing  room  and  engine  room,  with  all  their  contents, 
including  a  300  horse  power  engine,  were  destroyed. 
The  tire  was  accidental.  These  are  the  car  works 
which  were  removed  from  Urbana,  O.,  two  years 
ago,  and  were  the  largest  in  the  South.  The  majn 
building,  where  the  woodwork  is  done,  is  unin 
jured. 

The  Piqua  Rolling  Mill  Company,  Piqiia,  Ohio, 
whose  product  is  entirely  controlled  by  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Corrugating  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
state  that  it  has  broken  the  record  in  the  length 
of  time  in  constructing  its  mill  plant.  It  first 
broke  ground  in  the  early  summer  of  18^,  and  in¬ 
side  of  five  months  completed  the  entire  plant, 
which  has  been  running  ever  since,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  or  two  short  intervals,  the  machin¬ 
ery  working  smoothly  from  the  very  start.  Two 
Hamilton-Corliss  500  H.  P.  engines  furnish  the 
motive  power.  These  engines  are  connected 
directly  with  the  mills,  three  in  number,  having  a 
capacity  for  turning  out  20  tons  of  finished  pro¬ 
duct  per  day.  The  two  muck  shears  are  run  by  an 
independent  engine. 

On  May  1st  the  New  York  office  of  the  Standard 
Underground  Cable  Company  will  be  removed  to 
the Building.  This  change  has  been  made 
desirable  by  the  necessity  for  more  extensive  office 
room  for  the  accommodation  of  the  increased  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Standard  Company.  The  building  of 
the  new  factories  of  this  company  at  Brinton,  Pa., 
near  Pittsburg,  has  just  been  b^un.  These  will 
cover  some  eight  acres  of  ground,  and  when  com¬ 
pleted  will  probably  be  the  most  extensive 
and  complete  wire  and  cable  companies  in  the 
world.  Ine  factories  will  be  directly  connected 
bjf  means  of  special  tracks  for  their  own  use 
with  two  railroad  companies,  and  switches  will 
be  provided  there  through  various  parts  of  the 
factory  grounds  to  facilitate  the  loading  and  un¬ 
loading  of  carload  lots.  The  present  factories  are  j 
worked  to  their  fullest  capacity  day  and  night 


filling  tbe  large  orders  received,  not  only  for  the 
United  States,  but  for  foreign  countries,  includ¬ 
ing  especially  China  and  Japan. 

The  following  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
management  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company :  O. 
W.  Potter  and  E.  C.  Potter  retired  on  the  Ist  inst. 
O.  W.  Potter  resigned  the  chairmanship  of  the 
executive  committee,  but  will  retain  his  member¬ 
ship  in  tbe  board  of  directors  and  will  continue  to 
occupy  an  office  in  the  company’s  suite  in  the 
Rookery  building.  His  successor  as  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  is  A.  J.  Forbes-Leith.  E. 
C.  Potter  resigned  his  position  as  second  vice- 
president  and  also  his  membership  on  the  board  of 
directors.  H.  S.  Smith,  superintendent  of  the 
Joliet  works,  succeeds  him  as  a  director  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  committee.  Mr.  Smith  was 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Joliet  Steel  Company  at 
the  time  of  the  consolidation  of  the  three  compa¬ 
nies.  The  second  vice-presidency  has  been  left 
vacant.  The  improvements  now  in  progress  at 
the  works  of  this  company  are  being  vigorously 
pushed.  At  South  Chicago  the  new  blast 
furnaces  are  well  under  way  and  the 
rail  mill  is  being  reconstructed  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  changes  in  tbe  rail 
mill  are  so  extensive  that  two  months  or 
more  will  elapse  before  it  is  put  in  operation. 
Ground  has  not  yet  been  broken  for  the  plate  mill, 
and  will  not  until  the  other  work  of  construction 
on  hand  is  at  least  partly  out  of  the  way.  The 
plate  plant  will,  however,  be  built  at  South 
Chicago,  and  is  to  be  a  wholly  new  enterprise.  At 
the  North  Chicago  works  only  the  blast  furnaces 
are  at  present  in  operation.  A  fitting  shop  of  the 
most  improved  character  is  being  added  to  these 
works  to  finish  beams  and  other  building  material, 
so  that  when,  tbe  mill  resumes  operations  it  will 
be  prepared  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the 
building  trade.  At  the  Joliet  works  the  new  blast 
furnace  is  about  completed  and  the  construction 
of  the  new  rod  mill  has  been  commenced.  . 


CONlBACTINa  NOTES. 


The  directors  of  the  Gulf  &  Chicago  Railway 
Company,  at  a  meeting  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  on  the  10th 
inst.,  awarded  to  a  Chicago  construction  company 
the  contract  for  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  tbe  main  line  from  Mobile  to  the  Tennessee 
river.  The  specifications  call  for  roadbed  and 
equipment  of  standard  quality ;  the  whole  line, 
with  station-houses,  shops,  round-houses,  tele¬ 
graph  lines,  etc.,  to  be  completed  in  three  years. 
English  capitalists  are  said  to  be  backing  tbe 
undertaking.  C.  C.  Merrick,  of  Chicago,  is  the 
President. 


MAGHINEBY  AND  SUPPLIES  WANTED  AT  HOME 
AND  ABBOAD. 


If  any  one  wanting  Machinery  or  Supplies  of 
any  kind  will  notify  the  “  Engineering  and  Min¬ 
ing  Journal  "  of  what  he  needs,  his  *'  Want  will 
be  published  in  this  column. 

Any  manufacturer  or  dealer  wishing  to  com 
munic  ite  with  the  parties  whose  wants  are  given 
in  this  column  can  obtain  their  addresses  from 
this  office . 

No  charge  will  be  made  for  these  services. 

We  also  offer  our  services  to  foreign  correspond- 
rnts  who  desire  to  purchase  American  goods,  and 
shall  be  pleased  to  famish  them  information  con 
coming  American  goods  of  any  kind,  and  forward 
them  catalogues  and  discounts  of  manufacturers 
in  each  line,  thus  enabling  the  purchaser  to  select 
the  most  suitable  articles  before  ordering. 

These  services  are  rendered  gratuitously  in  tbe 
interest  of  the  subscribers  and  advertisers;  the 
proprietors  of  the  “  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  ”  are  not  brokers  or  exporters,  nor  have 
they  any  pecuni-ry  interest  in  baying  or  selling 
goods  of  any  kind. 


GOODS  WANTED  AT  HOME. 

741.  Steel  rails,  locomotives,  and  flat  Cars. 
Georgia. 

742.  Catalogues  and  prices  of  cedar  tanks,  log¬ 
ging  carts,  common  farm  wage  ns,  cane  mills, 
evaporators,  cotton  gins,  and  presses.  South 
Carolina. 

743.  Pump  or  dredge  suitable  for  excavating 
and  distributing  marsh  mud  and  sand  for  filling 
purposes.  Florida. 

744.  Contract  with  some  foundry  to  make  two 
or  three  tons  of  light  gray  iron  castings.  North 
Carolina. 

745.  .500  pairs  of  plow  handles.  North  Carolina. 

746.  Lot  of  flat  machinery,  steel  and  iron. 
North  Carolina. 

747.  Coil  brass  spring  wire.  North  Carolina. 

748.  Overhead  traveling  hoist.  Vermont. 
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749.  Electric  light  plants,  ice  factories,  and 
water-works  supplies  for  two  cities  in  Texas. 

750.  Water  pumps,  ammonia  pumps,  boilers, 
cast-iron  cjrlinders,  iap-welded,  extra  heavy; 
ammonia  pipe,  bent  pipe  work,  asbestos  cocks, 
valves,  ammonia  gauges,  etc.  Also  vacuum  pumps 
and  freezing  cans.  Geoi^ia. 

751.  Wood  planer  to  dress  crooked  plow  beams 
and  for  surfacing;  second-hand,  in  good  condition. 
Tennessee. 

752.  Several  second-hand  upright  engines,  3  to 
10  H.  P.;  also  good  second-hand  upright  boiler  on 
wheels,  12  to  18  H.  P.  New  Jersey. 

753.  Shafting,  belting  and  pulleys.  Iowa. 

754.  One  8-inch  automatic  engine  and  one  10- 
inch  plain  slide-valve  engine.  Kentucky. 

755.  Automatic  engine,  10  H.  P.  Tennessee. 

756.  Wood  working  machinery,  band  sawing 
machinery,  machine  for  cutting  stamp  grooves  in 
tobacco  boxes,  and  machine  for  cutting  lining 
sticks  for  tobacco  boxes.  Tennessee. 

757.  A  heavy  single  saw  mill.  Alabama. 

765. ’  A  tail-rope  plant  for  a  colliery;  plant  in¬ 
cludes  coupled  high  pressure  horizontal  engines 
18"  X  30";  two  drums  o'  diameter;  two  return  tubu 
lar  boilers,  80  H.  P.  each,  60"  diameter  by  16'  long, 
and  all  other  parts  of  the  plant  necessary  to  make 
an  efficient  working  concern.  Bids  are  to  be  made 
f.  o.  b.  cars  at  colliery  in  Tennessee,  and  a  compe- 
t«nt  man  is  to  be  sent  to  superintend  erection. 

766.  Machinery  for  a  chair  and  furniture  fac¬ 
tory.  Alabama. 

767.  Cold  storage  machinery  of  the  most 
approved  pattern.  Tennessee. 

768.  Heating  apparatus  for  two  buildings. 
South  Carolina. 

769.  Water  motor,  8  to  10  H.  P.  Maryland. 

770.  Hand  elevator  chain  pump  and  power  to 
bring  water  out  of  a  well  70  feet  deep,  with  a 
capacity  of  500  gallons  per  day  of  ten  hours.  North 
Carolina. 

771.  Complete  plant  for  calcining  plaster. 
Vifginia. 

772.  Windmills  to  pump  water  into  tanks. 
Mississippi. 

773.  Bricks  for  the  construction  of  several 
houses.  Mississippi. 

AMERICAN  GOODS  WANTED  ABROAD. 

702.  Brick  and  tile  machinery.  Mexico. 

738.  A  plant  for  a  tin  mine ;  all  machinery 
necessary :  engines,  furnace,  crusher,  buddies  and 
jigs.  Mexico. 

759.  Gas  machines  for  making  gas  for  private 
residences.  Australia. 

774.  Japanned  or  nickel  music  stands  for  a 
military  band ;  prices  per  dozen.  Malta. 


OENEBAL  MINING  NEWS. 


Parties  who  held  an  interest  in  the  Lima  Oil 
Company,  Ohio,  which  was  purchased  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  as  mentioned  in  our  issue 
of  March  29th,  have  purchased  the  propert;)r  and 
franchises  of  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  Oil  and 
Mining  Company,  which  consists  of  petroleum, 
cannel  coal,  live  oak  and  poplar  timbe^  and  about 
240,000  acres  of  land  in  these  States.  'The  c^ital- 
ization  is  $60(T000,  and  the  principal  omce  is 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  with  branches  in  New  York 
City  and  Rugby,  Tenn.  Dudley  Farlin  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  new  company. 

Nine  hundred  miners  of  the  Gogebic  and  Peno- 
kee  iron  ranges  met  at  Ironwood  on  the  4th  inst. 
to  organize  a  union.  The  delegates  present  repre¬ 
sented  6,000  men.  Organization  committees  were 
appointed  of  three  men  from  each  mine  on  the 
ranges,  who  are  to  canvass  every  property  for 
memhers.  Officers  will  be  chosen  at  a  meeting  to 
be  held  at  the  same  place,  April  27.  It  is  stated 
that  the  chief  object  of  the  union  is  to  direct  a 
blow  at  the  system  of  physicians  and  medical  at¬ 
tendance  prevalent  at  all  Lake  Superior  mines. 

The  Oregon  Railway  Extension  Company  has 
filed  supplementary  articles  of  incorporation  at 
Olympia,  Washington,  empowering  them  to  build 
3,(KX)  miles  of  railway  in  Oregon,  Washington, 
Idaho  and  Montana.  It  is  understood  that  the 
company  is  backed  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

ARIZONA. 

YAVAPAI  COUNTY. 

Fourteen  suits  for  damages  have  been  filed  in 
the  District  Court  at  Phoenix,  against  the 
Walnut  Grove  Water  Storage  Company,  by  suffer¬ 
ers  from  the  late  flood.  Attorney  General  Churchill 
and  J.  B.  Woodward  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs. 
In  the  issue  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  Jof  March  1st,  we  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  this  dam. 


CALIFORNIA. 

AMADOR  COUNTY. 

North  California  Mining  Company.— Nego- 
tiatiouB  are  in  progress  to  bond!  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Joe  Davis  claims,  whi^  belong  to  this 
company,  to  San  Francisco  capitalists  for  ?40, 000. 


COLORADO. 

Manager  Linberg,  of  the  American  smelting 
companies  of  Leadyille,  has  wired  Washington  to 
the  effect  that  Colorado  miners  do  not  want  Mexi¬ 
can  ores  taxed.  The  Ouray  County  Muldoon  and 
Gilpin  County  Observer  have  contended  from  the 
start  that  taxing  Mexican  lead  ores  was  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  a  combination  of  smelting  men  and 
against  the  miners,  but  so  strong  was  the  pull  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  opposition  that  even  the  miners  in  the 
dry  ore  camps  of  Georgetown  and  other  points  were 
drawn  into  resolutions  that  imposed  an  extra 
treatment  tax  upon  them. 

BOULDER  COUNTY. 

Keystone.— The  ore  taken  from  the  mine  at 
Magnolia,  owned  by  ex-Congressman  Bagley,  of 
New  York,  and  Judge  Owen,  of  Boulder,  is  con¬ 
centrated  by  Frue  vanners.  The  mine  is  said  to 
be  looking  well. 

clear  creeek  county. 

Magnolia  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Com¬ 
pany.— Reports  presented  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
this  company  show  that  fifty  thousand  shares  of 
stock  were  sold  for  75  cents  to  be  used  for  develop¬ 
ing  capital.  This  property  consists  of  nine  claims 
in  the  Lincoln  mining  district. 

Yarmouth  Mining  Company. — Captain  Wil¬ 
son  S.  Swain,  manager  of  this  company,  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  stated  that  a  valuable  strike 
of  mineral  has  been  made  in  the  bottom  of  the 
Mary  Foster  shaft.  The  mineral  was  discovered 
at  a  depth  of  a  132  feet,  and  has  opened  out  and 
improved  in  quality  and  quantity  as  depth  has 
been  gained.  The  ore  is  found  to  be  in  a  vein 
about  18  inches  wide  and  of  a  high  grade.  This 
property  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Ute  creek,  in 
Cascade  district. 

LAKE  COUNTY. 

Agassiz  Mining  Company.— A  strike  from 
which  already  nearly  300  tons  of  lead  c&rbonate 
ore  has  been  shipped  is  now  being  opened  in  the 
Monte  Cristo  claim  of  this  company.  In  the  old 
workings  of  the  mine  a  streak  of  quartz  was  al- 
wa]fs  met  with  underlying  the  ore,  which  was  in¬ 
variably  considered  as  the  foot  wall  of  the  vein, 
but  latterly  the  lessees  on  that  portion  of  the  ground 
thought  fit-  to  sink  a  winze  through  this  quartz, 
and  after  passing  through  some  five  feet  of  it, 
met  with  some  carbonate  ore.  'This  was  drifted 
on,  and  has  been  run  through  in  one  direction  for 
about  :10  feet,  and  crosscut  upon  for  25  feet,  the 
ore  body  being  found  continuous  for  that  distance 
each  way.  About  twelve  tons  per  day  are  being 
extracted.  This  ore  was  found  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Jones’ raise,  and  is  located  about  200  feet 
south  of  the  Wolfe  Tone  shaft  on  the  650- foot 
level.  No  water  is  troubling  the  lessees  at  present, 
and  as  the  sale  of  this  property  is  to  be  made  on 
the  15fh  inst.,  and  the  lease  is  contingent  on  the 
sale,  the  lessees  are  doing  their  best  to  get  out  as 
much  ore  as  they  possibly  can. 

Henrietta-Maid  Consolidated  Mining  Com 
PANY.— The  lime  channel  in  this  mine  and  the 
Maid  continues  to  open  out  as  the  development 
proceeds,  and  proves  to  be  larger  than  was  at  first 
thought.  The  two  drifts  run  from  the  north  drift 
of  the  Maid  shaft,  called  respectively  Adams  No. 

1  and  No.  2,  are  now  in  over  the  Adams  line  some 
50  feet  each.  Streak  after  streak  of  the  mineral  is 
met  with,  separated  by  streaks  of  iron  sulphide 
and  lime,  and  as  one  streak  is  cut  through, 
the  next  appears  to  be  larger.  That  upon 
which  work  is  going  forward  in  Adams 
No.  1  will  average  over  four  feet  in  width,  and  is 
said  to  carry  on  an  average  15  jjer  cent,  of  copper, 
150  ounces  of  silver  and  6'l0  of  an  ounce  of  gold  to 
the  ton,  and  Adams  No.  2,  about  40  ounces  in  sil¬ 
ver,  5  per  cent,  copper  and  one-half  ounce  of  gold 
to  the  ton,  from  a  streak  about  8  feet  in  width. 
The  north  drift  is  to  be  carried  forward,  as  in 
opening  up  these  workinM  a  copper  streak  was 
encountered.  These  streaks  are  found  as  a  rule  to 
run  parallel  with  the  lean  streaks  of  sulphide  iron 
ore  that  does  not  pay  to  ship.  The  lower  work¬ 
ings  show  ore  everywhere,  and  the  developments 
in  the  upper  workings  are  encouraging,  as  in  the 
Adams  so-called  second  contact  a  large  body  of 
lead  carbonate  ore  has  been  encountered,  which  is 
reported  to  average  40  per  cent,  lead  and  about  4 
ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton,  and  from  which  some 
ten  tons  per  day  are  being  regularly 
shipped.  These  workings  are  quite  dry.  but  a 
great  deal  of  inconvenience  is  bein^  caused  by  the 
now  of  water  in  the  lower  workings.  The  con¬ 
nection  between  the  old  shaft  and  that  on  the 
Maid  having  been  made,  a  deal  of  hoisting  is  now 
done  through  the  former,  all  of  the  ore  from  the 
Star  lease  coming  out  that  way.  This  now 
amounts  to  about  40  tons  per  day  of  lead  car¬ 
bonate,  of  which  there  are  now  blocked  out,  in 
the  entire  workings  of  this  consolidation,  some 
60,000  tons. 

PITKIN  COUNTY. 

'The  Aspen  Public  Tramway  Company  got  its 
line  to  Tourtelotte  Park  in  final  operation  on  the 
1st  inst. 

In  the  Durant-Bonnybel  suit,  referred  to  in  these 
columns  on  February  2d  and  March  9th,  1^9, 
Judge  Hallet  decided  in  favor  of  the  Durant  and 
set  aside  the  second  trial  which  resulted  in  a  sec¬ 
ond  verdict  for  the  Bonnybel. 

Statistics  regarding  the  output  of  Aspen  for  1889 
have  been  compiled  by  Mr.  F.  G»  Bulkley,  and 


show  that  there  were  fifty  producing  mines  in  Pit¬ 
kin  County  outside  of  the  Independence  Moup  of 
gold  properties.  It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to 
secure  accurate  information  concerning  the  output 
of  many  of  the  mines,  and  a  large  number  bad  to 
be  estimated,  many  of  the  individuals  and  compa¬ 
nies  operating  here  declining  to  give  the  figures  of 
their  output,  and  for  this  reason  no  absolutely  ac¬ 
curate  return  can  be  made.  Mr.  Bulkley,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  requests  made  by  him,  received  par¬ 
tial  or  full  reports  from  26  properties;  in  the 
case  of  seven  other  mines  he  was  compelled  to 
make  separate  estimates  based  on  some  figures 
that  bad  been  secured,  while  with  all  the  remain¬ 
der  a  general  estimate  had  to  suffice.  The  26 
mines  reporting,  mrtially  or  in  full,  shipped, 
during  the  year  1^,  88,216  tons  of  ore.  This  ore 
contained  4,853,916  ounces  of  silver  and  6,283.74 
tons  of  lead. 

The  railroad  companies’  books  show  that  they 
shipped  out  of  the  camp  during  the  year  121,444 
tons  of  ore,  and  Mr.  Bulkley  estimates  that  the 
total  contents  of  silver  in  this  ore  amounted  to 
6,654,916  ounces,  and  the  contents  of  lead  to  6,838.74 
tons. 

The  Bushwhacker  Mining  Company.— An  im¬ 
portant  mining  transaction  was  consummated  on 
the  5th  inst.  between  A.  W.  Hawkins,  of  the 
Park-Regent  mine  and  The  Aspen  Consolidated 
Mining  Company  and  the  Centinental  Divide 
Mining  Investment  Company,  the  controlling 
owners  of  the  Bushwhacker  and  Alpine  mining 
claims  on  Smuggler  Mountain.  In  November 
last  Mr.  Hawkins  instituted  an  apex  suit  against 

B.  Clark  Wheeler,  the  companies  and  others, 
which  resulted  in  a  compromise.  'The  interested 
parties  have  now  consolidated  their  interests  in 
the  Bushwhacker  and  Alpine,  and  organized  a 
joint  stock  company  with  $2,000,000  capital  stock. 
The  name  chosen  is  the  Bushwhacker  Mining  Com¬ 
pany.  The  directors  are;  E.  D.  Wright,  manager 
of  the  Park-Regent  mine,  L.  S.  Smith,  Eso.,  Juajge 
Davis  H.  Waite,  William  Balderston  and  B.  Clark 
Wheeler.  Mr.  Wheeler  will  be  president  and  man¬ 
ager,  Mr.  Wright,  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Balderston, 
secretary.  Four  hundred  thousand  shares  of  the 
stock  and  1^112,000  of  the  products  of  the  mines 
will  be  converted  into  the  treasury  as  a  fnnd  to 
work  the  property  and  pay  off  the  obligations  on 
bonds  and  options.  The  treasury  stock,  it  is  said, 
will  be  sold  at  25  cents  a  share,  which,  together 
with  the  $112,000  the  parties  agree  can  come  from 
the  mine,  will  place  the  company  on  a  financial 
basis  and  enable  it  to  pay  all  claims  against  the 
property  and  do  extensive  development.  Over 
$5,000  worth  of  machinery  is  on  the  ground  and 
the  production  is  about  $1,000  a  day.  There  is  some 
talk  of  listing  the  stock  on  the  Kansas  City  or  St. 
Louis  Stock  Exchange.  The  deeds  in  escrow  are 
being  taken  up  before  they  are  due  in  order  to 
save  royalties. 

SAN  MIGUEL  COUNTY. 

San  Bernardo. — This  group  of  mines  was  re¬ 
cently  sold  to  an  English  company,  it  is  said, 
for  $100,000.  The  sale  was  made  through  Mason 
&  Beattie,  who  had  a  lease  and  bond  on  the  prop¬ 
erty. 

SUMMIT  COUNTY. 

Victoria  Mining  and  Milling  Company.— A 
5-inch  streak  of  mineral  was  opened  up  last  week 
in  the  Victoria,  belonging  to  this  company.  In 
widening  out  the  drift  to  take  out  the  milling  gold 
quartz  this  streak  was  made.  Mill  runs  from  this 
ore  give,  according  to  reports,  returns  of  167  ounces 
in  silver  and  40  per  cent.  lead. 

FLORIDA. 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

Columbia  Phosphate  Company.— This  com¬ 
pany  has  been  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$1,000,000  to  develop  phosphate  lands  in  Lake  City. 

WiTHLACOOCHEE  PHOSPHATE  COMPANY.— TTliS 
company  has  purchased,  it  is  stated,  320  acres  of 
land  at  Devil’s  Elbow,  on  the  Withlacoochee  river, 
from  J.  T.  Griggs  and  G.  Bridges  at  $3,200. 

GEORGIA. 

POLK  COUNTY. 

The  sale  of  the  Cochran  iron  mines,  near  Rock- 
mart,  to  a  Boston  party  is  reported.  Development 
work  will  be  pushed,  and  it  is  said  a  furnace  may 
be  built. 

KANSAS. 

CHEROKEE  COTNTY. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.! 

Galena,  April  5. 

The  Business  Men’s  Club  of  Galena  is  now  fully 
organized,  and  celebrated  the  opening  of  its  duo 
rooms  in  a  very  pleasant  manner  last  night.  In 
response  to  an  invitation  sent  the  Joplin  Club  to 
attend  the  opening,  the  following  members  of  the 
latter  went  over  on  the  evening  train  :  President 
Henderson,  Vice-President  Picher,  Secretory 
Gregg,  Judge  Picher,  E.  D.  Porter,  O.  B.  Steen, 
F.  M.  Shaw,  John  Wise.  Captain  Staples, 

C.  Gumgerich,  Patrick  Murphy,  A.  C.  Spring, 
W.  B.  McAntire,  Lee  Taylor,  J.  C.  Fenlon, 
Ed.  Zelliken,  Phil  Pfenning,  Cant.  Halibaugh,  O. 
B.  Hamlin,  E.  O.  Bartlett,  Gus  Weymann,  W.  H. 
Kelley,  Capt.  T.  H.  Ijams,  W.  Waters  Van  Ness. 
By  invitation  the  party  was  accompanied  hy  Col¬ 
onel  Humphrey  and  Charles  J.  Oliver,  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  and  E.  A.  Hasbrook  and  E.  E.  Ring,  of  tho 
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Kansas  City  Times.  At  the  depot  in  Galena 
the  party  was  met  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen 
and  escorted  to  the  assembly  room  of  the  Business 
Men’s  Club.  Promptly  at  8  o’clock  A.  W. 
McPherson,  president  of  the  club,  called  the 
assemblage  to  order  and  the  visitors  were 
formally  welcomed  in  a  most  friendly  manner  by 
G.  Schmuck.  Judge  Picher  and  Col.  Cregg  re 
sponded.  Reference  having  been  made  to  the 
forthcoming  miners’  convention.  Col.  Gregg  ex- 
lained  how  it  came  to  be  called,  and  expressed 
is  opinion,  which  was  fully  endorsed  by  the  en¬ 
tire  assembly,  as  to  the  benetits  to  be  derived  from 
a  mrmanent  organization. 

Col.'W.  B.  Stone,  the  veteran  mine  operator  of 
Galena,  took  up  the  subject  of  the  importations 
of  Mexican  lead  ores,  and  he  strongly  urged  that 
action  be  taken  at  once  to  secure  the  placing  of  a 
duty  of  one  and  one  half  cents  per  pound  on  all 
such  ores  shipped  into  the  United  States.  He  said 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
had  provided  for  such  a  duty  in  their  bill,  but  that 
the  duty  had  been  stricken  out  at  the  instance 
of  tbe  Kansas  City  Rertning  and  Smelting  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  He  thought 
that  such  action  was  a  great  injustice  to  this  lead 
and  zinc  district,  and  that  some  means  should  be 
devised  to  secure  the  protection  which  the  import 
tax  would  give. 

In  conclusion,  he  submitted  resolutions  to  the 
effect  that  an  import  tax  of  one  and  one-half  cents 
should  be  imposed,  and  that,  if  such  tax  be  not 
imposed,  all  articles  of  commerce  produced  in 
Mexico  and  imported  into  the  Ignited  States 
should  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  Judge  Picher 
indorsed  the  lead  tax.  E.  C.  Weilep  oi)po8ed  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution.  He  was  not  a  high- 

Srotectionist,  and  did  not  believe  that  a  tax  on 
lexical!  lead  was  essential  to  our  prosperity’. 

He  did  object,  however,  to  the  admission  of 
Mexican  lead  free  of  duty  when  everything  else 
was  taxed.  If  operators  in  other  industries  were 
made  beneficiaries  of  tariff  taxes  he  wanted  to  be 
a  l)eneflciary  also.  He  opposed  the  adoption  of 
the  resolutions,  not  because  of  any  unwillingness 
to  ask  for  l>enefits,  but  because  he’desired  to  have 
the  resolutions  (jarefully  considered  and  properly 
drawn. 

He  moved  that  the  resolutions  be  referred  te  a 
committee  with  instructions  to  submit  a  report  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  chib,  'fhe  motion  was 
seconded  by  W.  P.  Supp.  After  some  little  dis¬ 
cussion  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  committee  and 
instruct  it  to  prepare  resolutions  on  the  subject 
aud  forward  the  same  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  the  name  of  the  club.  The  chair  ap- 

Sointed  as  members  of  this  committee  Col.  W.  B. 

tone,  W.  F.  Supp,  E.  C.  "Weilep,  Jas.  Murphy, 
and  A.  McPherson. 

The  president  of  the  club  appointed  the  follow¬ 
ing  persons  delegates  from  Gmena  to  the  miners’ 
convention  to  be  held  in  Joplin,  April  10th:  Col. 
W.  B.  Stone,  A.  W.  McPherson,  E.  C.  Weilep,  J. 
Murdock,  W.  H.  Miller,  John  Page,  T.  J.  Vest, 
John  Murohv,  J.  P.  Walters,  James  Boice,  J.  Sho- 
man,  G.  Schmuck,  M.  Robeson,  E.  St.  George 
.  Xoble  and  Thomas  Murphy.  At  this  point  A.  W. 
McPherson,  president  or  the  club,  suspended  the 
order  of  business,  and  requested  the  assembly  to 
follow  the  secretary  of  the  club,  Mr.  Xoble,  and 
nobly  he  lead  us  to  a  splendid  banquet. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  socially  with 
a  few  impromptu  speeches.  Your  correspondent 
was  very  much  pleased  at  a  statement  made  by 
Col.  Stone  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  that  the 
value  of  a  mine  was  often  increased  100  per  cent, 
by  having  the  property  examined  and  reported  on 
by  a  reliable  expert ;  we  fully  agree  with  the  Col. 
on  this  point,  for  in  case  the  property  is  offered 
for  sale  it  can  only  thus  be  presented  in  its  true 
light.  Patrick  Murphy,  the  veteran  mine  opera¬ 
tor  wauted  the  mine  o^rators  and  land-owners  to 
ool  together  and  do  some  deep  prospecting,  and 
evelop  the  mining  lands  to  greater  depths  than 
has  l)een  done  heretofore.  This  closed  tne  formal 
opening  ob  the  business  men’s  club  of  Galena, 
Kans. 

MICHIGAX. 

Metropolitan  Iron  and  Land  Company.— 
This  company  has  declared  a  stock  dividend  of  25°^, 
payable  May  1,  to  stockholders  of  April  20th.  This 
makes  total  capital  stock  100,000  shares,  par  ^25,  or 
®2,!500,000  the  limit  of  capitalization  allowed  by 
State  of  Michigan.  The  company,  it  is  said,  will 
mine  this  year  1,000,000  tons  of  tirsf  -class  Bessemer 
ore,  750,000  tons  of  which  have^lready  been  sold.  It 
operates  the  Xorrie,  X'orth  Xorrie,  E^t  Xorrie 
and  Pabst  mines  located  in  Ironwood,  Mich.  It 
will  pay  a  cash  dividend  of  |i3  per  share  April  20th. 
The  stock  is  largely  held  by  Eastern  people  and  sold 
less  than  9  months  ago  at  j$30  per  share,  last  sale 
$85  ex-cash  dividend. 

COPPER  MINES. 

Tamarack  Junior  Mining  Company.— During 
the  past  month  Xo.  1  shaft  of  this  property  was 
sunk  106  feet,  and  is  now  down  sometning  over 
1,800  ft.  During  the  same  month  Xo.  2  shaft  was 
sunk  ^  ft. 

IRON  MINES. 

Old  Pilgrim. — Capt.  Christopher. superintendent 
of  th®  Palms  mine,  and  Tom  Waters,  of  the  Bes- 
semer.  have  taken  an  option  on  this  property, 
near  Wakeheld,  which  was  abandoned  last  mil  by 
tb*  9<Kighton  owners.  The  porth  forty  of  the 


Pilgrim  is  suppiosed  to  be  valuable,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  a  cross-cut  over  700  feet 
long  has  been  run  at  a  level  200  feet  down,  and 
over  $40,000  expended  in  exploring  the  two  south 
forties.  The  name  will  be  changed.  The  new 
company  may  or  mav  not  pump  out  the  old  shaft, 
as  appears  most  advisable  when  the  details  of  fu¬ 
ture  operations — which  will  begin  shortly — are 
tiiially  mapped  out. 

Penn  Iron  Mining  Company,— The  option  for 
a  lease  on  the  Harrison  property  at  Norway 
which  contains  twelve  forties  oi  land  in  Sec.  8,_ 
and  29,  was  transferred  to  the  Penn  Iron  Mining 
Company,  and  that  company  will  at  once  proceed 
to  put  in  machinery  to  sink  a  shaft  and  open  up 
the  property. 

•Riverside.— 'I’he  diamond  drill  at  the  Riverside 
property  has  struck  a  vein  of  magnetic  ore  at  the 
depth  of  40  feet  from  surface  and  cut  into  it  23 
feet.  This  boring  is  being  made  at  a  distance  of 
800  feet  west  of  the  old  workings. 

Rhinelander  Mining  Company'.  —  On  this 
property,  which  joins  the  Mikado  on  the  west, 
a  diamond  drill  penetrated  ore  same  sixty  feet, 
according  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Waters,  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  Rhinelander  option.  He  claims 
that  from  40  to  50  feet  of  it  is  clean  and  merchant¬ 
able  Bessemer  ore.  The  company  has  ceased  work 
with  the  drill,  and  will  begin  the  sinking  of  a  shaft 
soon  near  the  old  Rbindander  workings  on  the 
Lake  Shore  Railway  track. 

MISSOURI. 

JASPER  COUNTY. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Joplin,  April  7. 

There  was  but  little  activity  in  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry  for  the  week  ending  April  5th.  The  weather 
was  wet  and  cold  to  such  an  extent  that  the  sur¬ 
face  men  only  put  in  about  one-half  time ;  added 
to  this,  the  ore  buyers  were  rather  inclined  to  bear 
the  prices  of  ore,  the  ruling  prices  being  $22  to  $24. 
For  some  unexpected  reason  no  reports  of  sales 
came  in  from  Webb  City,  Carterville  and  Galena. 
The  following  is  the  output  of  the  district  as  far  as 
reported  : 

Joplin  Mines  986,475  lbs.  zinc  ore,  and  93,186  lead 
value  $13,361. 

Zincite  Mines  187,9.55  lbs.  zinc  ore,  value  $2,2.54; 

Lehigh  Mines  120,110  lbs,  zinc  ore,  value  $1,144. 
Total  $16,7.59. 

Cook,  Millelberg  &  Co.,  on  the  Oswego  land, 
turned  in  12,040  lbs.  zinc  ore  and  2,480  lead. 

Bauer  &  Co.  have  reopened  the  old  Hudson 
River  pump  shaft  on  the  Oswego  land  and  turned 
in  15,li<)  lbs.  lead. 

Smith  &  Harrington,  operating  on  the  Mahas¬ 
ka  land,  struck  a  good  body  of  lead  last  week,  and 
cleaned  up  over  2,000  pounds  from  the  shaft. 

A  gentleman  who  is  connected  with  a  large 
smelting  company  left  Saturday  night  for  Kansas 
City,  after  having  spent  several  days  in  looking 
over  the  lead  and  zinc  mines.  The  object  of  his 
visit  was  made  known  to  very  few,  but  it  has 
been  ascertained  from  a  reliable  source  that  his 
company  is  contemplating  the  election  of  a  large 
smelting  plant  at  Joplin,  at  a  cost  of  $200,000.  The 
enterprise  is  expected  to  develop  fully  within  the 
next  ten  days.  This  is  what  this  section  requires 
at  present,  and  we  hope  the  preliminary  arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  speedily  closed. 

Colonel  Dunham,  who  is  largely  interested  in, 
and  a  general  manager  of,  the  American  Nettie 

old  and  silver  mine  at  Quray,  Colo.,  called  at  the 

opliii  office  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
.louRNAL,  and  made,  in  company  with  your  cor¬ 
respondent,  a. visit  to  the  Ruby  zinc  mine,  where 
we  descended  and  made  an  inspection  of  the  872 
feet  of  underground  workings.  The  Colonel  was 
well  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  ore  bodies 
exposed,  and  determined  to  stop  with  us  a  few 
days  on  his  return  from  St.  Louis. 

Messrs.  Humphrey  &  Oliver,  the  Denver  mining 
brokers  and  operators,  who  have  been  investigat¬ 
ing  our  lead  and  zinc  mines,  are  so  favorably  im¬ 
pressed  that  they  have  selected  a  mine  ana  will 
make  an  investnient. 

Judge  E.  H.  Norton  is  here  looking  after  bis 
many  mine  interests,  and  will  do  some  extensive 
development  during  the  summer.  The  Judge  is 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  this  lead  and  zinc  district, 
and  has  seen  the  mines  grow  from  prospect  holes 
to  their  present  condition. 

Several  stockholders  of  the  Roaring  Sprin§^  Land 
and  Mining  Company  are  here  from  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  to  witness  the  starting  up  of  their  new  con¬ 
centrating  plant;  this  company  has  done  a  large 
amount  or  development  during  the  past  year  and 
exposed  large  de^sits  of  lead  and  zinc  ore. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Keer,  of  Kansas  City,  was  here  during 
the  past  week,  and  had  on  exhibition  a  new  device 
for  hand  power  mining  and  drilling.  It  was  ex¬ 
amined  by  many  practical  miners  and  mine  oper¬ 
ators.  It  is  an  entirely  new  principle  for  furnish¬ 
ing  the  power  to  cut  the  rock.  The  power  is 
transmitted  to  the  drill  by  turning  a  wheel  to 
i^hich  is  attached  a  shaft  and  rapid  cam  move¬ 
ment. 

The  entire  weight  is  about  50  pounds,  aud  can 
easily  be  bandied  by  one  man.  The  drill  can  be 
set  at  any  an^e  by  a^usting  the  tripod  on  which 
it  sets.  Mr.  Keer  will  return  soon  and  make  a 
practical  test  by  drilling  some  boles  in  a  mine. 


MONTANA. 


Mr.  W.  W.  Hale,  coal  agent  lor  the  Montana 
Union  Railroad,  has  been  traveling  in  Montana 
for  several  weeks,  investigating  the  coal  fields  of 
the  State.  According  to  statements  attributed  to 
him  the  Horr  coal,  which  as  a  coking  proposition, 
is  superior  to  the  celebrated  Blossburg  coal  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  following  comparative  anal¬ 
yses  are  claimed  to  be  official : 

Blossburg  coke— 

Fixed  carbon .  84700  per  cent. 

Ash .  13*310 

Sulphur .  *998  “ 


Horr  coke— 

Fixed  carbon .  83*500  per  cent. 

Ash  .  11* 

Sulphur .  *005  “ 

Mr.  Hale  has  visited  among  others  the  Cinnibar, 
Sand  Coulee,  Cokedale  and  Timline  mines. 


BEAVERHEAD  COUNTY'. 

Golden  Leaf  Company,  LiMiTED.^It  is  reported 
that  instructions  are  hourly  expected  for  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  work  at  the  mines  lately  purchased 
by  the  English  company  from  Phil  Shenon,  at  Ban- 
nack.  Mr.  Link  Merrill,  late  of  the  Hope  mine,  at 
Philipsburg,  has  been  engaged  to  take  charge  of 
the  property. 

CASCADE  COUNTY. 

Castner  Coal  and  Coke  Company.— This  com¬ 
pany’s  property  is  located  on  Belt  creek,  Cascade 
county,  about  twenty-three  miles  north  of  Great 
Falls,  and  is  developed  by  a  tunnel  960  feet  in 
length.  Mr.  T.  H.  Kleinschmidt,  who  has  recently 
visited  the  property,  says  that  the  vein  is  6  to  10 
feet  in  width,  and  contains  a  quality  of  coal  equal 
to  the  best  in  the  State.  It  lies  almost  flat  under 
a  cap  of  red  and  white  sandstone  three  to  four 
hundred  feet  in  thickness,  which  is  pronounced  to 
be  the  finest  quality  of  stone  for  building  ma¬ 
terial.  The  ground  located  is  a  mile  in 
length,  directly  alongside  of  the  Great  N^orthem 
railway,  and  if  the  demand  would  justify  it  a 
thousand  men  could  be  immediately  put  at  work. 
It  can  be  mined  very  cheaply  and  the  cost  of  trags- 
porting  the  product  of  this  property  to  the  cars 
will  be  low. 

DEER  LODGE  COUNTY. 

The  erection  of  a  custom  smelter  at  Philipsburg 
is  under  consideration.  A  company  will  be  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for  putting  in  the 
plant.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  a  good  many 
claims  lying  idle  in  this  vicinity  because  the  owners 
cannot  afford  to  extract  the  ores  and  ship  them  on 
the  railroads  to  the  smelting  plants  of  Butte, 
Helena  and  Omaha;  and  in  other  cases  the  ores 
are  not  rich  enough  to  pay  the  hi^h  rates  of  trans¬ 
portation  in  addition  to  the  working  charges. 

America-Ruby'  Mining  Company*,- The  extent 
of  the  strike  on  the  200-foot  level  of  this  com¬ 
pany’s  mine,  in  the  Oro  Fino  district,  has  been 
made  public.  The  crosscut  developed  a  lead 
twelve  feet  wide.  Of  this  three  feet  is  said  to  be 
87  ounce  ore.  A  drift  is  being  run  on  the  level. 
President  J.  S.  Halteman  and  Secretary  C.  Frye, 
of  St.  Paul,  arrived  in  Deer  Lodge  recently  and 
visited  the  mine.  It  is  expected  that  shipments 
will  begin  soon. 

Bi-Mctallic  Mining  Company.— Excavations 
have  been  going  on  at  the  hoist  and  lumber  is 
being  conveyed  to  the  site  for  the  building  of  an 
I  addition  to  the  present  shaft-house,  which,  when 
completed,  says  the  Pbilipsburg  Mail,  will  make 
the  largest  shaft-house  in  Montana.  W.  Thomas 
Hart,  acting  superintendent  at  the  Bi-Metallic  in 
the  absence  of  J.  R.  Risque,  is  experimenting  on  a 
new  process  for  roasting  the  Bi-Metallic  ores. 
Should  this  new  undertaking  prove  a  success,  the 
company  intend  treating  their  base  ores  by  the 
roasting  process  instead  of  building  a  smelter. 

Mountain  Lion  Mining  Company.— The  stock  - 
holders  of  this  company  will  meet  in  Deer  Lodge 
April  19th  to  consider  the  advisability  of  cancel¬ 
ling  100,000  shares  of  the  unsold  treasury  stock, 
thereby  reducing  the  issue  from  .500,000  to  400,000 
shares.  The  final  details  of  changing  the  stock 
from  a  non-asses.sable  to  an  assessable  basis  will 
also  be  consummated  at  this  meeting.  When  this 
is  done  an  assessment  will  be  immediately  levied 
and  the  work  of  development  resumed. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Park.— Work  of  development  is  being  rapidly 
forwarded  in  the  Park  mine.  The  ore  chute  has 
been  followed  in  the  Jackson  tunnel  125  feet.  At 
the  end  of  the  125  feet  a  “horse”  was  encountered, 
which  continued  for  about  20  feet,  but  the  tunnel 
is  again  in  solid  ore  of  low  grade.  Arrangements 
are  now  being  made  for  siiuiing  a  winze  300  feet 
from  the  lower  tunnel  on  the  body  of  good  ore.  If 
a  pending  deal  in  X"ew  York  goes  through  $50,000 
will  be  added  to  the  company's  treasury,  and  im¬ 
mediate  steps  will  be  taken  to  erect  a  concentra¬ 
tor. 

SILVER  BOW  COUNTY*. 

Anaconda  Copper  Company  — Local  papers 
report  that  water  is  still  being  injected  into  the 
St.  Lawrence  shaft  from  two  pump  lines,  and  will 
be  until  the  15tb  Of  April,  when  it  is  expected  Mar¬ 
cus  Daly  will  return  from  the  East,  and  the  mines 
will  not  be  opened  till  he  arrives.  Fourteen  sink¬ 
ing  pumps  have  been  placed  on  the  ground  and 
more  are  to  follow,  preparatory  to  the  pumping 
out  of  the  shaits,  Each  pump  ia  capable  of 
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throwing  between  sixty  and  seventy  gallons  of 
water  every  minute.  It  is  reported  that  the  water 
is  up  between  the  three  hundred  and  four 
hundred  levels  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  free  milling  ore,  and  mucn  difficult  is 
experienced  in  getting  it  above  that  point.  It  is 
about  conceded  that  the  fire  has  been  extinguished, 
as  no  smoke  or  gas  is  escaping  from  the  small 
aperture  cut  in  the  surface  bulkhead  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  height 
of  water  in  the  shaft.  But  nothing  aefinite  can 
be  known  till  the  seals  are  broken  and  explorations 
made. 

Boston  &  Montana  Consoi.idated  Copper 
AND  Silver  Mining  Company.— This  company  is 
grading  a  foundation  at  the  Mountain  View  mine 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  in  position  an  immense 
air  compressor.  The  company  intends  to  use 
Burleigh  drills  in  this  mine. 

Southern  Cross  Mining  Company.— This  com¬ 
pany,  since  its  organization  18  months  ago,  has 
opened  the  mine  to  a  depth  of  250  feet  by  a  shaft, 
and  by  levels  at  the  depths  of  1.50  and  2.50  feet,  ex¬ 
tending  300  feet  along  the  vein  in  the  former  case 
and  200  feet  in  the  latter.  All  of  these  workings 
have  been  in  ore.  The  developments  of  the  past 
three  months  have  opened  a  new  and  large  ore 
body,  which  averages  between  ^25  and  $30  to  the 
ton.  The  company  has  received  overtures  from 
several  sources  looking  to  a  purchase  of  the  mine, 
but  it  has  determined  to  hold  the  property  and 
build  a  large  mill  near  the  mine  as  soon  as  suitable 
arrangements  can  be  perfected  in  conformity  with 
plans  maturing. 

Silver  Mountain  Mining  Company.— A  syn¬ 
dicate  has  been  formed  at  Butte,  composed  of  W. 
G.  Lewis,  A.  H.  Barret,  William  Thompson,  .T.  E. 
Rickards  and  others,  to  pay  the  debts  of  this  com¬ 
pany  and  sink  a  shaft  lUO  feet  further.  This  will 
make  the  depth  200  feet  altogether.  At  that  depth 
a  crosscut  will  be  made  to  the  walls. 

NEVADA. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

Yuba.— The  work  of  opening  up  this  mine  goes 
Quietly  forward,  and  every  week,  says  the  Pioche 
Reconi,  adds  to  the  volume  of  ore  exposed.  The 
latest  developments  are  on  the  eighth  and  the 
1,23.5-foot  station.  At  the  former  place,  east  of  the 
shaft,  a  four  and  a  half  foot  breast  of  200  ounces 
free  ore  is  uncovered,  while  on  the  l,2:i5  west  of 
the  shaft,  aiid  on  a  separate  ledge,  a  quantity  of 
100-ounce  material  shows  up.  The  work  of  sink¬ 
ing  the  main  shaft  100  feet  below  the  twelfth  level 
was  finished  a  few  days  since,  and  on  Wednesday 
the  work  of  cross-cutting  for  the  ledge  from  the 
thirteenth  level  began.  It  is  thought  the  ledge 
will  be  reached  at  about  100  feet.  This 
mine  is  depended  on  to  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  ore 
needed  to  keep  the  furnace  going  when  next  it 
operates,  and  to  facilitate  mining  it,  compres.sed 
air  will  be  used,  the  machinery  for  furnishing 
which  is  now  in  transit.  It  will  be  stationed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  old  Burke  tunnel,  through  which 
all  ore  will  be  brought  after  landing  at  the  3.50  sta¬ 
tion.  This  station  is  finished  and  a  hoisting  engine 
is  in  place  there  to  be  worked  by  steam  from  boil¬ 
ers  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Burke  tunnel, 
and  which  will  soon  be  in  place. 

STOREY  COUNTY — COMSTOCK  LODE. 

The  Virginia  Chronicle  says  that  negotiations 
are  now  pending  between  the  controlling  interests 
of  the  leading  Comstock  mines,  headed  by  .Tohn 
W.  Mackay  and  the  representatives  of  the  Rail¬ 
road,  Water  and  Sutro  Tunnel  companies.  The 
proposition  is  to  reduce  rates  of  handling  the  ores 
from  the  time  of  its  reduction  until  it  is  returned 
in  bullion,  at  a  reduction  of  $3  per  ton  below  pres¬ 
ent  rates. 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  pumps 
for  draining  the  Gold  Hill  mines  has  been  let,  and 
it  is  expected  to  have  them  in  position  by  June  1st, 
and  at  the  end  of  60  d^s  following  that  date,  it  is 
thought  the  Crown  Point  and  Belcher  will  oe 
drained  down  to  the  2,000  level,  provided  the  in¬ 
cline  is  found  in  good  condition. 

Chollar  Mining  Company.— In  the  face  of 
the  east  crosscut  on  the  Chollar  750  level  a  breast 
of  fine  ore  is  developed.  The  crosscut  has  just 
entered  this  ore,  which  is  some  distance  from  the 
foot-wall  of  the  vein;  its  width  and  importance 
can  only  be  ascertained  when  the  crosscut  is  fur¬ 
ther  advanced,  but  the  prospect  that  further  ex- 

glorations '  may  result  in  developing  a  valuable 
ody  is  considered  promising. 

Ophir  Mining  Company.— The  ore  streak  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  raise  above  the  1,465  level  south 
drift,  now  being  followed  northeasterly  on  the 
1,300  level  of  that  mine,  is  found  o  widen  in  that 
direction  and  .50  tons  of  fair  graoe  have  been  ex¬ 
tracted  from  it. 

PoTosi  Mining  Company.— The  ore  streak  in 
the  top  of  the  raise  above  the  KIO  level  is  about 
18  inches  in  width,  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  will 
average  $150  per  ton,  but  it  is  not  considered  as 
important  a  development  as  that  in  the  Chollar. 
The  east  crosscut  on  the  850  level  of  Potosi  has 
entered  a  formation  indicating  that  it  is  nearing 
the  footwall  of  the  continuation  of  the  ore  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  raise  above  the  9^  level.  Five 
other  east  crosscuts  have  been  advanced  to  the 
footwall,  and  will  soon  be  egteoded  tQ  explore  the 
vein, 


NEW  MEXICO. 

GRANT  COUNTY. 

We  learn  from  a  correspondent  that  the  mining 
camp  of  Georgetown,  New  Mexico,  consists  of  a 
mineral  belt  one  mile  in  width  by  two  and  a  half  ! 
miles  in  length.  The  mines  are  all  operated  from 
the  eastern  base  of  the  Georgetown  Mountain,  but 
could  be  worked  from  the  western  slope.  At  the 
eastern  end  of  this  mountain  there  is  a  belt  of 
shale  overlying  the  mineral-bearing  limestone  for 
the  whole  mile  along  this  end  of  the  mountain. 
Large  amounts  of  silver  ore  have  been  mined  and 
extracted  from  the  grass  roots  down. 

The  town  of  Georgetown  is  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  northwest  corner  of  the  mountain,  which  is 
300  feet  in  height  above  the  level  of  the  town. 

In  the  upheaval  and  folding  of  the  strata  com¬ 
posing  the  mountain  numerous  porphyry  dykes 
were  formed  at  different  intervals,  which  can  be 
easily  traced  to  Hanover  Gulch,  where  the  silver 
belt  intersects  with  copper  and  zinc.  At  that 
point  the  course  of  those  (fykes  is  S.  75  degrees  W. 
It  is  very  evident  that  the  source  of  the  ore-bodies 
came  from  the  top  of  these  dykes.  The  top  of  the 
mountain  and  western  slope  are  covered  with  por¬ 
phyry  and  limestone. 

One  of  the  mining  companies  owning  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  this  mineral  belt  has  encountered 
larger  bodies  of  ore  in  the  last  few  months  than 
have  been  met  with  since  the  commencement  Jof 
operations  in  the  camp  in  1872. 

For  many  months  past  the  company  has  been 
shipping  to*  Socorro  in  car-lots.  The  first-class  ore 
runs  from  400  to  8.50  ounces  in  silver  to  the  ton. 
The  mill  has  not  been  running  for  several  months, 
meantime  several  thousand  tons  of  second  and 
third  class  ore  have  accumulated  at  the  mine  and 
mill. 

SANTA  KE  COUNTY. 

Santa  Fe  Mining  Company,- This  company 
needs  a  concentrator  and  railroad  facilities.  The 
first  is  an  actual  necessity,  and  it  must  be  bad 
even  if  the  bondholders  have  to  wait  awhile  for 
their  interest.  Mr.  Lewisohu  says  he  is  a  great 
believer  in  the  ultimate  value  of  the  property,  and 
that  the  unfavorable  features  are  no  greater  than 
were  first  experienced  in  Montana. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

(From  our  Upecial  f-Jorrespondent.) 

A  company  has  recently  been  having  the  baryte 
deposits  of  this  State  investigated  with  a  view  to 
purchasing  and  working.  The  results  of  these  in¬ 
vestigations  are  not  to  be  made  public  as  yet,  but 
it  is  probable  that  in  one  or  two  localities  there  are 
indications  of  considerable  quantities  of  a  very 
fair  grade  of  baryte.  Among  the  localities  ex¬ 
amined  are :  Cabarras  County,  where  it  occurs  in 
small  quantities  associated  with  quartz  and  sul¬ 
phides -of  copper  and  iron,  as  at  the  Phcenix 
Gold  Mine,  Union  County,  where  it 
occurs  with  gneiss  and  has  biotite  dissem¬ 
inated  through  it;  as  at  Col.  Walkup’s  property. 
Madison  County,  near  Hot  Springs,  where  it  is 
associated  with  unakyte,  a  flesh  colored  i^anitoid 
rock,  consisting  of  (luartz,  orthoclase,  epidote,  and 
small  grains  of  reddish  blue',  fluorite;  and  Gaston 
County,  Kings  Mountain,  interspersed  with 
granules  of  quartz. 

In  all  these  localities  the  baryte  is  somewhat 
stained  with  iron,  and  in  most  cases  has  more  or 
less  quartz  in  it.  The  iron  stains  are  very  easily 
leached  out  with  sulphuric  acid,  but  the  quartz,  if 
present  in  appreciable  quantities,  renders  it  unfit 
tor  commercial  purposes. 

At  Sandy  Bottom,  in  Madison  County,  baryte 
mining  is  now  bein^  carried  on.  After  coming 
from  the  mine  the  mineral  is  crushed  to  buckshot 
size  and  less,  and  then  leached  with  sulphuric 
acid,  leaving  a  very  white  fine  grade  of  baryte. 

STANLY  COUNTY. 

Stanly  Freehold  Mines.— In  February,  Cap¬ 
tain  H.  A.  Judd,  manager,  made'tbe  unusual  ship¬ 
ment  of  a  nugget  of  gold  weighing  3  pounds  1 
ounce  1  pennyweight,  round  in  the  Red  Hill  cut, 
on  the  line  of  sluiceway  southeast  of  the  Orchard 
gravel.  This  cut  has  produced  several  g(X)d  nug¬ 
gets  since,  and  with  tne  15  foot  breast  or  clay  and 
gravel  on  South  Branch,  there  is  a  good  outlook 
for  some  time  to  come. 

CLEVELAND  COUNTY. 

According  to  reports,  a  new  company  has  been 
organized  to  develop  the  tin  mines  at  King’s 
Mountain. 

MITCHELL  COUNTY. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Cranberry  iron  mines  are 
about  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  an  English  syndi 
cate,  who  will  build  a  town,  erect  furnaces  and 
establish  iron  manufacturing  plant.s. 

OHIO. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

There  is  considerable  excitement  at  Toronto 
over  the  striking  of  a  large  oil  well.  It  is  the  first 
real  gusher  ever  struck  in  the  county. 

OREGON.  ^ 

BAKER  COUNTY. 

Giroux  Amalgamator  Company.— This  com- 

Khas  asked  from  Baker  City  a  subsidy  of  $25,- 
>r  the  erection  and  sampling  works  and  ma¬ 
chine  shops  at  that  place.  The  sum  of  $17,000  has 
been  subscribed,  and  the  whole  amount  assured. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

COAL. 

The  coal  operators  of  the  Pittsburg  District  met 
on  the  lOtb  inst.,  and  after  appoin^g  delegates 
to  the  Inter-State  Convention  of  Miners  and  Oper¬ 


ators  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  passed  a  resolution  that 
they  could  not  and  would  not  pay  a  greater  differ¬ 
ential  than  previously  existed  In  base  scales  of 
mining  for  competing  districts.  Nearly  all  pits 
have  ^osen  delegates  to  the  Columbus  Conven¬ 
tion,  and  nearly  every  one  is  instructed  to  stand 
for  the  Coiumbus  scale. 

It  is  stated  that  about  10  per  cent,  more  of  the 
coke  ovens  in  the  Connellsville  regions  will  close 
down  next  Monday  on  account  of  a  lack  of  orders. 

For  the  past  year  the  rate  for  mining  in  the  Ir¬ 
win  district  has  been  60  cents  per  ton,  with  a  yearly 
contract  ending  April  1st.  For  this  year  the  min¬ 
ers  want  an  advance  of  15  cents  per  ton.  The 
operators,  however,  positively  refused  to  pay  the 
advance,  and  the  miners  then  decided  to  accept 
last  year’s  rate,  but  not  sign  a  contract  for  the 
year,  as  heretofore. 

The  Schuylkill  Coal  Exchange  has  issued  a  re¬ 
port,  dated  Pottsville,  April  1st,  which  shows  that 
the  collieries  drawn  to  return  prices  for  coal  sold 
in  March,  1890,  to  determine  the  rate  of  wi^es  to 
be  paid,  make  returns  as  follows :  Schuylkill  Col¬ 
liery  (P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co.),  $2.18-62;  Bast  Colliery, 
$2.lJ9-14;  Shenandoah  City  Colliery,  $2.25-30;  North 
Ashland  Colliery,  $2.22-87;  Big  Mine  Bun  Colliery, 
J.  Taylor  Estate,  $2.26-40;  totm,  $11.22-33;  average, 
$2.24-46.  The  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  for  work 
done  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  March  and  the 
first  two  weeks  of  April,  1890,  is  nine  (9)  per  cent, 
below  $2.50  basis. 

Cameron.— The  fire  in  this  colliery,  at  Shamo- 
kin,  which  broke  out  last  week,  on  the  4th  inst. 
was  beyond  control,  and  the  entire  mine  was,  it 
is  said,  to  be  flooded.  It  will  take  nearly  a  year  to 
repair  the  damage. 

NATURAL  GAS. 

Chartiers  Valley  Gas  Company.— The  net 
earnings  of  this  company  for  the  quarter  ending 
March  31,  it  is  reported,  were  $154,000,  of  which 
amount  $45,000  were  set  aside  for  the  dividend  de¬ 
clared  this  week.  The  gross  earnings  for  the 
quarter  were  $177,000. 

OIL. 

Expiirts  of  refined,  crude,  and  naphtha  from  the 
following  ports,  from  January  1st  to  April  4th, 
were  as  follows : 

189U.  18891 

Gals.  Gals. 

From  Boston  .  608,882  834,739 

Philadelphia . -25,749,257  31,fc5.210 

Baltimore .  1,202,754  4,720 

Perth  Amboy .  2,051,524  4,720,894 

New  York . 89,412,631  103,317,227 

Total  exports . 119,025,048  140,80-2.790 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

Uncle  Sam  Mining  Company.— All  miners 
and  mill  bands  employed  by  this  company  were 
laid  off  on  the  1st  inst.  The  mine  was  shut  down. 
Miners  were  not  paid  for  work  during  March,  and 
began  legal  proceedings  against  the  com^ny. 

Shortly  afterward  the  claims  for  wages  were 
satisfied  in  full,  Dr.  J.  A.  Harding,  superintend¬ 
ent,  is.suing  checks  bearing  date  April  10th,  which 
were  ca.shed  without  discount  by  C.  H.  Lewis.  The 
total  amount  due  was  stated  to  be  about  $3,000. 
It  is  said  that  the  bullion  cleanup  is  valued  be¬ 
tween  six  and  seven  thousand  dollars. 

Vulcan  Silver  Mining  Company. — At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  stockholders  of  this  company,  held 
recently  in  Deadwood.  the  following  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Albert 
Pollock,  J.  T.  Gilmore,  J.  H.  Flynn,  W.  E.  Adams, 
Julius  Bruno. 

PENNINGTON  COUNTY. 

Harney  Peak  Mining  Company.— The  cut 
in  wages  from  $3  to  $2.50  per  day,  which  this  com¬ 
pany  ordered  to  take  effect  on  the  3d  inst.,  was 
followed  by  a  strike  of  the  miners.  This  is  the 
first  strike  of  consequence  by  miners  in  the  Hills. 

UTAH. 

JUAB  COUNTY. 

Bullion-Beck  and  California  Mining  Com¬ 
pany. — It  is  reported  that  the  suit  between  the 
opposing  parties  in  the  Bullion-Beck  mine,  to 
which  we  referred  in  our  issue  of  the  29th 
ult.,  has  been  settled  out  of  court.  The  facts 
in  the  case  are  these:  In  effecting  the  chan^ 
from  the  old  Bullion- Beck  oiganization  to 
the  California  Bullion-Beck  Company,  the 
Hyde-Thatcher  party  agreed  to  pay  over 
to  the  new  concern  one-quarter  of  the  stock,  or 
25,000  shares,  valued  at  $^500,000.  After  the  trans¬ 
fer,  High  Priest  and  Elder  John  Beck  declared 
that  his  confreres  bad  no  right  to  handle  his  prop¬ 
erty  in  that  style.  So^throuM  his  influence,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  was  declared  of  no  effect,  and  that  no 
dividend  should  be  paid  on  the  stock  thus  trans¬ 
ferred.  The  California  parties  sued  in  the  'Third 
District  Court,  as  has  already  been  stated  in  the 
Journal,  for  the  dividend  in  this  stock,  for  an 
accounting  on  a  large  amount  of  ore  taken  from 
the  mine,  and  for  a  lull  recognition  of  their  rights 
in  the  premises.  A  prominent  Salt  Lake  attorney 
has  remarked  that  toe  Mormons  did  not  dare  to 
let  the  issue  come  to  a  trial,  and  a  compromise  has 
just  been  secured  whereby  the  Californians  get 
substantially  everything  they  sued  for. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

KANAWHA  COUNTY. 

An  Eastern  syndi<»te,  of  which  it  is  said  Presi¬ 
dent  M.  £.  Ingalls,  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  is  a 
member,  has  purchased  the  old  splint  coal  com¬ 
pany  of  640  acres,  three  miles  above  Charleston, 
and  will  lay  it  off  in  towq  lots,  the  town  tq  hq 
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known  as  Kanawha  City.  The  price  paid  was  tons;  1886, 76,182  tons;  1887, 108,760  tons;  1888, 111,630 
9200,000  and  it  is  said  that  an  iron  rumace  will  be  ^  tons.  In  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  finished 
erected  there.  goods  8,970  men  were  employed  against  6,^  in 


Quicksilver  Mining  Company,  dividend  of 
per  cent.,  964,500,  on  the  preferred  stock,  payable 
May  Ist.  Transfer-books  close  April  16th  and  re¬ 
open  May  2d.  _ 


MINING  STOCKS. 


poppTftw  uTHiHft  TTPwa  Regarding  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  we 

-  mining  stocks. 

ENGLAND.  o8,o00  tons,  against  44,000  tons  in  1887.  The  output  - - 

T3  -t-  uikif-  ♦  t:»  j  4.*^  in  the  two  years  was:  Plates,  20,000  tons,  against  For  complete  quotations  of  shares  listed  in  New  York, 
The  committee  of  the  British  JW mere  federation  12,000;  nails,  10,000,  acainst  10,000  tons:  65,0®  tons  Boston,  San  Francisco,  Baltimore,  Denver,  Kansas 
has  adofjted  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  ques-  gteel  rails  (none  in  4,000  tons  of  tools  and  City,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburg.  Birmingham,  Ala.;  London 

tion  of  eight  hoi^  for  a  day  s  work  should  form  agricultural  implements,  gainst  6,000  tons,  and  and  Paris,  see  pages  439  and  440. 
the  principal  Mint  of  discu^ion  at  the  Labor  Con-  ^qOO  tons  of  sundry  goodsTagainst  22,000  in  1887.  Xvw  York  ividav  Fveninir  Anril  11 

ference  to  be  held  in  Bruxeiles.  tAp  nrndneiinn  from  1884  to  1888  was  as  follows  •  JNEW  YORK,  Priday  Jivening,  April  11. 

I  marked  change  in  the  mining  market  is  no- 

MEXICO.  ’  ticeable  this  week.  “Hope  springs  eternal  in  the 


SWEDEN. 


402  persons 
in  K87.  T1 


The  statist's  of  the  iron  and  steel  in^_stry  of  WC;^Iinst  43  and  14  in  1^.  Thrnum’ber  «,st.c  dealer  in  sto^ 

Sweden  in  1888  show  that  there  were  48o  mines  *  ij_„’ ^  vmrkinir  iron  mines  issued  was  j  j  . ®  Delier,  ne  nem  d  aud 

worked  in  Sweden  for  the  raising  of  magnetic  iron  ^  “^^ile  luTere  rTnewSP  The“umbif  of  steam  Anally  ended  by  looking  mysterious, 

nrp  which  nrodnced  Q37  000  tons  while  in  1887  6^  us,  wniie  414  were  renew^.  ine  numo^  ot  si«am  ^  saying  We  had  better  keep  our  eyes  and 

mfAel  ySd?d^^t?Ar  In  188^  the  uuiL^r^  eugmes  employed  m  the  industry  was  231,  of  6,957  ^  .^-his  is  something'^  we  ha^ve  been 

onH  fVio  rkiifnnf  mn  frkna  uuicwpuwei.  ,  ^  ,  .  doin&T  for  some  time  nast.  but  we  have  seen  hut 


iUlIlCD  oi;r*,wn.f  wixo.  xxa  va  hnrftP  nnwpr  \  ,  £ -  - 1.  - 7  , - ^ ^  ,  -  — 

mines  larked  was  726,  and  the  output  850,^  tons.  ‘'X^gS  the  metal  production  in  Sweden  in  teStTon  ora®co*’^u.r  b?om 

It  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  number  of  mines  1888,  wifind  that  gold  was  produced  from  the  Attleiniiication  of  a  coming  boom  appearing  in  the 

decreases  annually,  the  outputmcreases.  In  p^lu  mine,  910  tons  of  ore  being  raised ;  silver  and  ^  should  however  note  rumors  of  the  Onditia 
dition  to  the  ma^etic  ore,  3,000  tons  of  lake  and  lead  ore,  from  42  mines,  10,600  tons ;  ccmper  ore,  of  a  veritable  bonanza ’in  the  Touisfock  Privat? 
bog  oi^  were  raised  in  the  provides  of  Jonkopi^  14  ^  ore,  from  3,  l,doO  tons  ;  ^^norf  a  cons^^^^^  ho^v^of  ore  in  fhe 

^  J  ^  from  29,  5(5,000  tons  ;  manganese,  from  16  p-own  Pomt  and  Pntosi  mines  winch  the  writ^»rk 

and  oOO  tons  in  1886.  1  he  following  fave  provides  io,o00  tons,  and  leaJ  ore,  from  2,1,000  tons.  The  nntoion  mav^ak^^ 

produced  the  largest  quantities  of  ore,  or  about  ’  ^^g^als  produced  in  1888  and  1887  were  as  fol-  bSm  T  ^s  XteTossihle  tha/  hod£«  nf 

t  wo-thitos  of  the  output  onh^^hole  country,  viz.,  ^  t^ose  for  the  latter  year  being  in  parentheses:  A  .mi 


183,000  tons;  Norrlmtten  (1^  minesh  SiSW^tZs  of  cop^^T^^ds  we^^  torV‘*  R  f^inCr^b^rtha/ ’the^m In^^ 

Compared  with*i^,^ve  ftod  thirKoppiirberg  Ian  ind^ttoS^aiViereon’s*^  werf°emp  ^  agatolt  Tunnel  will  ever  again  be 

now  heads  the  list  in  place  of  Orebro,  while  the  i  ^  persons  were  empioyea,  against  pumped  out,  and  recent  bonanzas  in  the  upper 

province  of  Norrbotten,  where  but  little  ore  was  statistics  of  the  Swedish  coal  in-  levels  have  been  “low  giade/’ though  profitable.  ' 

formerly  raised,  now  produces  about  90,000  tons  dns^for  18§ 


toito  qualitrc^l  altogetoV  crazy  an°^theTe  a?e  no^“Too  many 

tons;  1886,  850,000  tons;  1887,  884,000  tons;  1^8,  1^  ?¥l3^-^1^8'^m  ia)**^l!«7^*'8{^’  attractive  investments  which  wifi 

937.000  tons.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  c^ls  share  with  mining  the  support  of  the  boomers, 

the  iron  mines  in  1888  was  6,541.  against  6;337  in  cuhm  Brokers,  that  Ts  a  great  many  of  them  have 

1887,  616  being  women  and  children.  tesidM  toe  fields  befni  t<i  far  distent  from  regarded  the  public  as 

Turning  to  the  Swedish  pig-iron  industry  in  Sg  iron  dfstScte  b?t  tie™  used  fools,  and,  as  such  legitimate  prey,  fhe  wild- 

1888,  we  find  there  were  162  furnaces  in  blast,  pro-  „  j®  4wfden  schemes  with  high-sounding  names,  which 

ducing  444,000  tons.  In  1887  the  number  was  W  wher^thl  fields  time  have  duped  the  credulous 

making  447,500  tons,  being  the  same  number  in  public,  are  undoubtedly  to  blame  for  the  present 

blast  and  almost  the  same  output  as  in  1886.  Of  *“®  jt  m^^  lack  ot  activity  and  interest  in  toe  local  market, 

the  above  quantity,  4,400  tons  of  castings  were  pro-  wkh  l^fhese  retoSs  ce^e  to*^^Tntered  in  anybody  should  i^est  money  in  concerns 

duced  direct,  as  in  former  years.  Orebro  Ian  [Pf„^Xsi^old  Swcd^me^^^  which  are  manifestl^y  worthless  is  beyopd  compre- 

shows  the  largest  production,  viz.,  113,800  tons  wUl  be  iLuei  to  meteic  fieiSerSs^^  bensioii.  Yet  when  money  w  lost  in  them 

from  47  furnaces,  Kopparberg  coming  close  with  be  iss^d  m  metric  ng^es,  tnis^^  a  mg  umming  is  blamed.  A  manipulated  stock  seems 
113,500  tons  from  55  furhaces.  The  largest  become  compulsory  with  188a.-/ron.  to  have  some  attraction  for  outsiders,  who,  dazzled 


118,5(XJ  tons  irom  .»  tumaces.  ine  largest 

?uantity  of  pig  was  made  as  usual  at  Doranarf  vet  ,  I  mi 

ron  and  Steel  ^Works,  viz.,  25,8(X)  tons,  the _ KWTS. - 

average  daily  output  being  18'6  tons.  In  I 

1887  toe  manufacture  was  25,000  tons,  and  the  „  ‘  When  r  in'*  ^  Day  of 

daily  average  17  tons.  Four  furnaces  were  in  blast  I/OMPANY.  ^ I  levied.  Sale, 

here.  The  smallest  quantite  of  pig  turned  out  at  -  - 1 - 1 - ^ - -  - 

one  works  was  200  tons.  The  average  output  per  Alabama.  Xev .  1  Mar.  18;Apr- 22  May  13  .08 

furnace  was  2,760  tons,  against  2,600  tons  in  1887.  §®Aey,  Nev.  .. . ■  1  Mar.  18  Apr.  22  May  13  .08 

The  total  output  of  pig  iron  during  the  five  years  ■  •  ■ ;  o  91 


referred  to  was:  1884,  422,000  toBs;  1885.  455,000  i^riest  &  B^V '  I'plb  u  ^“ll'Xr  Si' 
ton^l886,  447,000  tons;  li^,  tons;  1888,  1 1  Feb!  24  Apr  n“  K  ill 

444,000  tons.  In  addition  to  the  4,000  tons  of  cast  Goodman,  Nev.  ..  7  Feb.  1ft  Mar.  25  Apr.  26| 

ings  direct  from  the  furnace,  27,700  tons  were  pro-  Happy  Valley,  Cal..  6  Feb.  12  Mar.  24  Apr.  14| 

duced  by  re-smelting  pig  iron  at  124  works  specially  Holmes,  Nev . I  11  Mar.  12  Apr.  17  May  8 

established  for  this  purpose,  against  25,000  ton's  I 

from  118  works  in  1887.  The  production  of  this  Sim®**,:  *0  in  ^ 

kind  of  iron  in  1884-88  was  as  follows:  1884,  17,000  p^r?eM  ’  ^  * . 1  14  Mar  J  ^6  ^y  -27 

lutK  17  (¥¥l  ir.Ti.i- I7f¥¥ier,..c.  iaa7  9^onn.  .  i! 


1887.  '  Union  Con.,  Nev.... I  40  Mar.  5  Apr,  10  Apr.  30  .25 

In  the  manufacture  of  bar  iron  in  Sweden  in  LtahCon.,  Nev j  9Mar.  11  Apr.  17  May  5  .25 

1888,186  works  with  .525  hearths  were  engaged,  l  - - 

producing  248,000  tons,  or  very  nearly  the  same  KIEETINGS. 

quantity  as  in  1887,  when  there  were  three  works  » : tt  t.  j  »/  *  r  •  rr^. 

less.  The  four  provinces  showing  the  largest  out-  Forcite  Powder  Mmiufacturing  C01 

put  of  bars  in  1888  are:  Orebro,  52,800  tons  (30  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York,  May  oth. 


will  oe  issuen  in  metric  ng^es,  tnis  system  uavmg  ..  ..  blamed.  A  manipulated  stock  seems 

tiecome  compulsory^wit^2^89^  iron.  have  some  attraction  for  outsiders,  who,  dazzled 

by  what  simply  “glitters,”  and  hypnotized  by  the 

_ .^bSE-SSMENTS. _  mirage  of  fabulous  fortunes  made  in  past  years, 

I  ^  ^  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  crafty  manipulators. 

r,  w  ‘  When  'D’l’nq’t  Amn’l  jt  is  a  long  lane  that  knows  no  turning,  but  the 

Company.  I  levied.!  Sale.  public,  at  present,  seems  to  have  reached  the 

-  - 1 - lomce^ - -  - ^  turn,  and  is  more  cautious  than  of  yore,  in  mak- 

Alabama.  Nev .  1  Mar.  18:Apr- 22  May  13  .08  imr  mining  investments. 

Bailey,  Nev . ’  1  Mar.  18  Apr.  22  May  13  .08  Some  of  the  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange 

Confidence,  Nev  ... !  15j  Mar.  12  April  6  May  7  .75  recognize  that  these  worthless  stocks  now  dealt 

*  1  11  ***  cblefly  to  blame  for  the  existing  state  of 

EftSt  B6St  &  B.»N6V.'  l;F6b.  11  M&r.  14  M.a.r.  31,  .26  oAPnlra  Qn  Inner  nci  t'ViPaA  nrp  Bnnfpfl  Kv  fli£» 

Eureka  Con.,  Nev..  liFeb.  24  April  5  Apr.  21i  .03  attalrs,  and  so  tong  as  thpe  are  noated  by  the 

Goodman,  Nev.  ..  7'Feb.  1ft  Mar.  25  Apr.  26|  .05  help  of  the  Exchange,  just  so  long  will  it  be  im- 

Happy  Valley,  Cal..  O  Feb.  12  Mar.  24  Apr.  14,  .05  possible  to  revivean  interest  in  legitimate  mining 

Holmes,  Nev . i  11  Mar.  12  Apr.  17  May  8!  .25  ine  precise  change  in  the  rules  regarding  un- 

Humboldt. ... .  1  Mar.  18  Apr,  22  .May  13  .08  listed  stocks,  adopted  by  the  governing  committee, 

Martin  M’hite,  Nev.  i  W  Feb.  12  Mar.  31  Apr.  30 j  at  the  Stock  Exchange  on  the  9tb  inst.,  was  as 

.  mI^v  97  m  follows:  Article  XXV.,  section  3,  of  the  Stock  Ex- 

Potoil.cai. MlMariifc  ^May  i!  :50  change  constitution,  has  previously  stood  as  fol- 

Quaker,  Cal . 18  Mar.  8  Apr.  1ft  May  5  .20  lows:  “Government  securities,  exchange,  mining 

Standard  Con.,  Cal.l  2  Mar.  4  Apr.  16  May  19  .25  shares  and  securities  not  listed  at  the  Stock  Ex- 

Union  Con.,  Nev.. ..I  40  Mar.  5  Apr,  10  Apr.  30  .25  change,  are  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  this 

Utah  Con.,  Nev . j  9  Mar.  11  Apr.  17  May  5  .25  articm,”  i.  e.^  tne  article  prescribing  3^  per 

_ ‘  I  cent,  as  minimum  commission.  The  section 

KIEETINGS  changed  so  as  to  read:  “Govem- 

»  TT  TT  J  X  i.  •  rr  meat  securities,  bills  of  exchange,  mining  shares, 

American  Forcite  Powder  Manufacturing  Com-  j  jjne  certificates,  and  all  sicurities  5:hich  are 

pany,  at  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York,  May  oth,  at  dealt  in  at  the  Stock  Exchange  are  exempted 

d  P.  M.  fVio  TMv\TTiair\nfi  r\f  f.liic  ov'fi/vlA  **  /w*irw«vko1 


3  Feb.  27  April  2[Apr.  211  .05 
liFeb.  11  Mar.  H  Mar.  31,  .25 
lIFeb.  24  April  5  Apr.  21 1  .03 

7iFeb.  1ft  Mar.  25  Apr.  26|  .05 
6 'Feb.  12  Mar.  24  Apr.  14 i  .05 
11  Mar.  12  Apr.  17  May  8!  .25 


ay  8!  .25 

ay  13,  .08 


works);  Kopparberg,  43,6(K)  tons  (19  works);  Verm-  ^  _ _  at-  n  x,  t  •„  from  the  provisions  of  this  article.”  The  original 

land,  35,000  tons  (S  works);  Vestmanland,  34,500  wording  left  all  unlisted  stocks  free  from  the  3^  per 

tons  (14  works),  the  latter  having  assumed  the  "lay  dd,  at  p.  m.  cent,  rule,  so  that  less  might  be  charged  by  brokers 

place  formerly  occupied  by  Geflewirg  Ian.  At  Franklin  Mini^  Company,  at  No.  19  Con rre^.  to  customers.  The  rule  now  applies  to  these  as 
I09  works  233,000  tons'  of  bl^ms  were  ®‘®®®*^’ 1®^**  at  12  o  clock  weU  as  to  the  listed  stocks. 

also  turned  out,  of  which  47,000  tons  were  ,,  ,  j  .x-  •  Tne  business  in  Horn  Silver  stock  has  been  ex- 

i-fx.  K0..0  o.  mi...  1 _ _  Houghton  Mineral  Land  and  Mining  Company  a  ni-lnAO  l/r  119 


ks),  the  latter  having  assumed  the  ’  J  x-  m  _ _  cent,  rule,  so  that  less  might  be  charged  by  brok( 

ly  occupied  by  Geflewirg  Ian.  At  Franklin  Mini^  Company,  at  No.  19  Con rre^.  to  customers.  The  rule  now  applies  to  these 
233,000  tons'  of  bl^ms  were  ®‘®®®*^’  Boston,  Mass.,  April  16th  at  12  o’clock  ^  to  the  listed  stocks. 


roled  into  bars  at  other  works.  The  bars 
were  manufactured  bv  the  following  meth- 
rAc  •  'Rosaomor  519  find  /iafi7  ID  oTo  o  ciocK  noon. 


The  business  in  Horn  Silver  stock  has  been  ex- 


ods  :  Bessemer,  32,000  tons  (1887,  19,0C0  « 

tons);  Martin,  20,000  tons  (1887,  14,000  tons);  Wal-  Marahall  Basin  Mi 
loon,  5,300  tons  (1887,  6,800),  Franche-Comte,  11,000  ®**'®®t>  York  Cit; 
tons  (1887,  12,000);  Lancashire,  180,000  tons  (18^, 

2iK),000);  puddled,  600  tons  (18^,  300).  The  total  Aspen  Mining  &  S 
make  of  Swedish  bar  iron  in  1884-88  was :  1884,  No.  11,  of  10  cents  pel 
266  000  tons ;  1885,  261,000  tons ;  1886,  232,000 ;  1887,  15th  at  No.  54  Wall  st 
250,000  tons ;  1888,  248,000  tons.  The  number  of  men  Calumet  and  Hecla 
employed  in  the  bar  iron  industry  was  6,762,  against  of  95  per  share  on 
6,812  in  1887.  stockholders  on  recoi 


i.  TT  J  which  were  thrown  upon  the  market  owing  to  the 
failure  of  G.  K.  Sistare’s  Sons.  The  stock  opened 
•k  City,  April  16th,  at  11.30  A.  M.  g2.40,  and  was  firm  at  that  price  until  Wednes- 

UIVlDENUS.  day;  since  then  it  has  ruled  at  from  92.25<&  92.35. 


i;  puddled,  600  tons  (18^,  3(j0).  The  total  Aspen  Mining  &  Smelting  Company,  dividend  Only  100  shares  of  Ontario  were  sold  at  941.50^ 
of  Swedish  bar  iron  in  1884-88  was  :  1^4,  No.  11,  of  10  cents  per  share,  920,00(),  payable  April  940.o0. 

tons ;  1885,  261,000  tons ;  1886,  232,000 ;  1887,  15th  at  No.  54  Wall  street.  New  York  city.  There  was  more  activity  in  Comstocks  which  on 

tons ;  1888,  248,000  tons.  The  number  of  men  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining  Company,  dividend  the  whole  showed  an  upward  tendency.  Con- 
fed  in  the  bar  iron  industry  was  6,762,  against  of  95  per  share  on  9^,()00,  payable  May  5,  to  solidated  California  &  Virginia  advanced  from  95 


stockholders  on  record  on  April  10th. 


to  95.25.  Crown  Point  went  from  92.30  to  92.50.' 


'I  bejincrease  in  the  output  of  steel  in  1838  Chartiers  Valley  Gas  Company,  dividend  of  one  Hale  &  Norcross  remained  at  *3.  Ophir  went 

d-x-.  O  /MWY  i. _  _ L*l_  .1-L  _  I _ J _ X.  ^  _ _ X  _  'T  li'I’  a _ <1  1/vi.l-  1__  _  A.I  OS  4.XV  O.ICA  XTxv.xt.x9xt.  v.xtx.  4.Ux.  X....1.. 


increase  in  1888  falls  wholly  upon  Martin  Hecla  Consolidated  Mining  Company  of  Mon-  to  $2.  ‘  Alta  shows  one  sale  at  91.45.  Best  &  Bel- 
steel,  the  outout  of  Bessemer  being  nearly  the  tana,  dividend  No.  ICO,  of  50  cents  per  snare,  915,-  cher  one  at  93.20.  Cbollar,  94-25.  Mexican,  93.65. 
same  as  in  1887.  There  i8,however,  a  large  increase  000,  payable  April  25th  at  the  company’s  office  at  Overman,  91-40.  Union  Consolidated,  93<40. 
in  two  province^  but  a  corresponding  falling-off  Hecla,  Mont.  Scorpion  advanced  10  cents,  from  35  to  45.  Utah 

in  another,  viz.  Kopparberg.  In  the  present  re  Poorman  Mining  Company,  dividend  of  4  cents  advanced  from  80  to  85  and  then  declined.to  70 
port,  as  well  as  in  that  for  1887,  the  returns  of  per  share,  9^000,  payable  April  20tb.  and  to-day  went  up  to  80  cents, 

each  works  are,  unfortunately,  no  -lon^r  given.  Tuna  Oil  Company,  quarterly  dividend  of  4  per  Operations  continue  to  be  pushed  at  the  different 
■Fhe  Swedish  steel  manufacture  during-the  period  cent.,  payable  on  deinand  ftt  the  office  in  Pittsburg,  mines  in  the  Tuscarora  district,  but  the  stocks  are 
1884-88  was  as  follows:  1884,  66,000  tons;  18^,  75,460  Pa,.  ’  I  neglected  in  this  market,  and  only  a  few  sales  are 


April  12,  1890, 
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recorded  from  week  to  week.  North  Belle  Isle  1  this  mine  is  liable  to  be  a  great  producer,  as  it 


sold  at  $1.10.  Navaio  at  $1.20@$1.25.  nas  unaouotedijr  tne  uaiumet  looe  o 

(Comstock  Tunnel  Doiids  apparently  were  in  de-  er^,  which  in  time  will  be  developed, 


has  undoubtedly  the  Calumet  lode  on  the  prop-  Comoany 

which  in  time  will  be  developed.  An(?lo-American  Mg.  Co. 

Franklin  is  better  on  the  good  outlook  at  the  Badger  Mg.  Co . 


rainneapolla. 


Bid.  Asked. 

2.00 


mand,  and  the  price  advanced  from  $30  to  $32,  Franklin  is  better  on  the  good  outlook  at  the  Badger  Mg.  Co . ! .  lo!oo 

some  7,000  bonds  changing  hands.  It  is  expec*^ed  mine  as  weir  as  on  the  improved  condition  of  the  Bear  View  S.  Mg.  Co .  .50 

that  the  interest  on  the  bonds  will  be  paid  on  the  market.  Sales  at  $15@$la>i.  ^ . * 

Ist  of  May.  A  sale  of  100  Comstock  Tunnel  Script  Butte  and  Boston  has  been  very  quietly  picked  „  e  r, . “  ^'2? 

is  recorded  at  $30.  The  stock  sold  at  from  I.*!  to  up  at  $14.  We  expect  to  see  a  rise  in  this  stock  . 

18c.  ere  many  days.  Allouez  steady  at  $3@$3>i;  Na-  12  ^ 

There  is  no  interest  shown  in  the  Black  Hills  tional  declined  to  $1}^,  and  Huron  to  iron  Duke  Mg.  co .  4.00 

stock;  Caledonia  and  Deadwood  were  neglectsd.  Ridge  sold  at  $1,  Bonanza  at  70c.  to  65c.,  and  Ar-  La  Belle  Mg.  Co .  3!oo 


Father  de  Smet  came  out  at  40  cents,  Iron  Hill  at  nold  at  40c.  Montana  Central  Placer  Mg.  Co .  1.00 

30  cents.  Homestake  is  quoted  at  $9..'i0.  Santa  Fe  declined  early  in  the  week  to  50c.,  a  G- &  Mg^  Co  .  2.M 

According  to  reports  an  English  syndicate  is  large  amount  of  stock  being  forced  upon  the  ^® . •** 

contemplating  the  buying  of  a  block  of  Wall  market.  Over  11,000  shares  were  sold  in  one  ^y.  united  lro/&lSnd  ^ndicite^.’.’.'.'.'.'.i.^.;..  6.50 

Street  Mining  Co.  s  stock.  This,  however,  did  not  Since  then  it  has  recovered  on  small  sales  to  60c.,  white  Spar  Mica  Mg.  Co  .  1.00 

have  the  effect  of  advancing  the  price,  which  de-  and  later  to-day  to  70c.  Sales  for  the  week  about  York  Iron  Works  . . . 4o!oo 

dined  from  72  to  65  cents.  The  transactions  were  25,000  shares.  The  silver  stocks  continue  to  rule  Prices  bid.  asked  and  closing  during  the  week  ending 
very  small,  the  sales  amounting  only  to  3,900,  while  dull,  but  we  look  for  more  activity  soon.  Dunkin  April  8th. 

those  recorded  last  week  were  56,310  shares.  sold  at  60c.,  Catalpa  at  25c.,  Crescent  at  9c.  Breece 

Phoenix  of  Arizona  continues  to  hold  its  own  in  good  demand  at  30c. 


Santa  Fe  declined  early  in  the  week  to  50c.,  a  .  ^-92 

rge  amount  of  stock  being  forced  upon  the  ^  . ^  ** 


Thunder  Bay  G.  &  S.  M  Co . 56.00 


those  recorded  last  week  were  56,310  shares.  sold  at  60c.,  Cat) 

Phoenix  of  Arizona  continues  to  hold  its  own  in  good  demand 
and  the  price  has  been  firm  at  from  85  to  90  cents.  The  Catalpa  i 


and  the  price  has  heen  nrm  at  irom  so  to  ou  cents.  me  Catalpa  mines  supplied  the  Colorado  Iron 
Silver  Kiug  showed  an  upward  movement  and  &  Coal  Company  with  1,^  tons  cf  iron  ore  during  It  has  been  stated  that  Henry  Yillard  has  secured 


Electric  Stocks. 


went  from  33  to  51  cents.  the  months  of  February  and  March.  Af  the  east  the  whole  issue  of  the  new  securities  of  the  Thom- 

Mutual  Smelting  and  Mining  continues  at  the  end  of  the  mine  silver  pockets  have  been  discov-  son  Houston  Electric  Company.  He  pays  only  $25 
stationary  price,  $1.65^  $1.70.  Kingston  and  Pern-  ered,  some  eighty  tons  of  silver  ore  having  been  per  share,  though  the  real  value  of  the  stock  ranges 
broke  sold  at  60  cents.  Rappahannock  shows  no  mined  and  shipped  in  February,  and  about  fifty  between  $40  and  $50.  Mr.  Villard,  in  return  for 
change,  selling  at  5  and  6  cents.  tons  for  the  first  half  of  March.  this,  it  is  said,  agrees  to  take  care  of  the  indebted- 

E1  Cristo  continues  to  sell  at  the  prices  that  3.  p.  m.— The  market  closed  strong.  Boston  &  ness  of  the  company,  which  is  some  $3,000,000. 
have  ruled  for  the  past  few  weeks.  The  transac-  Montana  sold  up  to  $i9%.  Quincy  advanced  from  m,..  Edison  has  been  at  Boston  as  the  represent- 
tions  amounted  to  2,700  shares  at  from  $1.40  to  $77^  to  $81.  Kearsarge  sold  at  $12%.  Centennial  tative  of  the  Edison  Electric  Light  Company,  and 
$1.50.  sold  at  $25%  closing;  $25%  bid,  $26  ^ked.  A  di^  this  new  arrangement  is  reported  to  mean  the 

By  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Mining  Se-  patch  to-day  says  that  the  sixth  shaft  north  consolidation  of  the  Thomson-Houston  and  Edison 
curities  the  stock  pf  old  Brunswick  Mining  Com-  looks  richer  the  lower  it  is  sunk.  _  companies.  Rumors  of  such  a  combination  have 

pany  has  been  stricken  oft  the  list  to  take  effect  By  'leteyraph. — Centennial,  $24;  Quincy,  $81;  been  current  for  some  time,  but  not  until  now  was 
on  and  after  June  1st.  The  stock  of  the  new  com-  Osceola,  $28%;  Boston  and  Montana,  $49%;  Kear-  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  brought  about 
pany  is  being  actively  dealt  in,  and  the  promoters  sage,  $12%;  Tamarack,  $160;  Butte  and  Boston,  known.; 

are  using  every  effort  they  can  to  make  a  market  $14%;  Atlantic,  $14;  Santa  Fe,  $70.  Trust  Stocks. 

for  their  stock  and  thus  dispose  of  it  before  the  Denver.  April  11.  tk..  v=fj«r.oi  t  ..0.1  rni  #  v 


•etum  for 
indebted- 


st.  The  stock  of  the  new  com-  Osceola,  $28%;  Boston  and  Montana,  $49%;  Kear-  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  brought  about 
sly  dealt  in,  and  the  promoters  sage,  $12%;  Tamarack,  $160;  Butte  and  Boston,  known.; 

>rt  they  can  to  make  a  market  $14%;  Atlantic,  $14;  Santa  Fe,  $70.  Trust  Stocks. 


pool  expires,  which  will  be  next  August.  [From  our  Special  Correspondent!  **^01  9*^  uompai^,  ot  Aew 

Quicksilver  Pref.  has  declarM  a  dividend  of  $1..50  Prices  and  sales  during  the  week  ending  April  York,  on  the  OTh  inst.,  filed  a  consolidation  certi- 


,  of  New 


per  share,  and  in  consequence  the  stock  advanced  5th. 
from  $36.50  to  $37.75.  Common  continues  firm  at 
from  $6.50  to  $7.  . ,, 


is  firm  at  5  cents. 


prices  were  steady  at  from  $1.05  to  $1.20,  closing  Oro,  Colo _ 

at  the  former  figure  to-day.  Adams  shows  an  ad-  Pay  Rock,  Co 
vance  of  20  cents,  going  from  60  to  80  cents.  Chrys-  C®'® 

olite,  which  has  entireW  disappeared  from  sight, 


to  $2.25.  Little  Chief  continues  to  sell  from  28  to 
30  cents.  La  Crosse  at  7  cents.  “  Little”  Monitor 
at  2  and  5  cents. 

Boston.  April  10. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 


mand  upon  the  producing  mines  to  supply  enough 
copper  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  country  and 
leave  very  little,  if  any,  for  export. 

The  feature  of  the  week  was  the  rise  in  Centen¬ 
nial  yesterday  from  $18  to  $23,  and  to-day  to  $25, 
based  on  good  buying  orders  from  the  lake  and 
also  from  New  York. 


Ckmipany 

Open¬ 

ing. 

H. 

L. 

Cl  08. 

Sales 

Alleghany,  Colo . 

.  28 

*30 

28 

9,800 

Amity,  Colo . 

Bangkok,  C.  B.,  Colo . 

.  14 

14 

12% 

10b 

11,800 

.  23 

23 

20 

20 

2,300 

Bates-Hunter,  Colo . 

,.*23 

*23 

21 

*22 

17,000 

Brownlow,  Colo . 

..  33b 

*40 

*38 

*40 

2,100 

Calliope, Colo . .  ... 

Clay  County,  Colo. . — 

. .  15 

45 

45 

44b 

2,900 

. .  45a 

*42 

*42 

38b 

5,000 

Hard  Money,  Colo . 

.  14% 

tl9 

13% 

15a 

53,200 

Little  Rule,  Colo . 

..  50 

50 

47 

45b 

400 

Matchless,  Colo . . 

..117b 

117b 

lOOb 

150a 

May-Mazeppa,  Colo . 

Mollie  Gibson,  Colo . 

.117 

*1-22 

116 

117 

17,700 

..  60a 

40b 

3<lb 

40b 

Oro,  Colo . 

■  675b 

630 

650  1,000a 

ioo 

Pay  Rock,  Colo . 

..  08% 

til 

08% 

08% 

73,500 

Puzzler,  tJolo . 

23 

♦25 

22 

*24b 

23,3C0 

Reed-National . 

..  40 

53 

40 

50 

26,700 

Silver  Cord,  Colo . 

..  63a 

*50b 

40h 

40b 

Whale,  Colo . 

.."35 

*35% 

32 

31 

3,700 

PROSPECTS. 

Argonaut  . 

...15 

tl7 

14 

*16 

10,200 

Aspen  United,  Colo . 

...19a 

18 

17 

16b 

1,000 

Big  Indian,  Colo . 

...27b 

*27 

*27 

*27 

100 

Big  Six,  Colo . 

...*21 

*24 

*21 

*24 

1,200 

Claudia  J.,  Colo . 

...09b 

*12% 

10 

10b 

1,800 

Diamond  B.,  Colo . 

...13a 

*15 

13 

•15 

6,300 

Golden  Treasure,  Colo. . 

...20 

*22 

20 

*22 

4,300 

Ironclad,  Colo . 

...22b 

t::5% 

18 

18 

8,200 

John  Jay,  Colo . 

...25a 

*24 

22% 

*21%a  1,700 

Legal  Tender,  Colo . 

.  ..lOWa  *11 

10 

10 

34,400 

Morning  Glim,  Colo . 

Natural  Gas  &  Oil.  Co... 

.  .41b 

46 

46 

43b 

600 

..  18b 

*21 

18 

17b 

6,200 

Potosi,  Colo . 

...31 

31 

29 

31 

4,000 

Rialto.  Colo . 

...14% 

14% 

14 

10b 

200 

1  Total  for  the  week 

329,700 

ficate  with  the  County  Clerk.  This  trust  has  a 
capital  of  $1,000,000.  which  is  apportioned  as  fol- 
ales  lows:  The  Jewett  White  I.ead  (jompany,  of  Port. 
9,800  Richmond,  $250,000;  Brooklyn  White  Lead  Com- 
pany,  $180,000 ;  Lenox  Smelting  Company,  of 
Brooklyn,  $50,0(K);  Ulster  Lead  Company,  of  Sau- 
o’VJJ!  gerties,  $15(),0(K);  Union  White  Lead  Manufactur- 


PIPE  LINE  CERTIFICATES. 

,  (Specially  Reported  by  Messrs.  Watson  &  Gibson.) 

The  petroleum  market  has  hung  around  80  cents 
this  week,  but  with  the  usual  perversity  of  specu¬ 
lative  markets,  it  advanced  a  point  or  so  on  the 


j’gQO  and  the  expectation  of  this  fact  has  been 
6|300  pretty  generally  discounted.  The  price  of  Ohio 
4,300  oil  is  30  cents,  or  higher  than  it  has  been  for  three 


speculation  in  crude'petroleum  is  a  lost  art;  only 


- I  evidently  have  i 


lute  control  of  both  the  Ohio 


"Buyer  30.  tBuyer  60.  {Seller  60.  SSeller  30. 
a  Asked,  b  Bid. 


nial  yesterday  from  $18  to  $23,  and  to-day  to  $2^  Lake  Superior  Iron  and  Gold  Stocks.  A  press  dispatch  from  Findlay,  O.,  of  the  10th 

b^ed  on  Rood  buying  orders  from  the  lake  and  (Special  Report  by  David  M.  Ford,  Houghton,  Midi.)  states  that  Ohio  oil  was  given  another  upward 
also  from  New  York.  j  •  *1,  ,  Gold  Stocks.— In  the  stocks  of  the  gold  mines  whirl  to-day.  An  advance  of  two  and  one-half 

For  some  time  past,  as  noted  in  these  letters,  ^ot  much  change  is  anticipated  in  prices  or  in  the  cents  wm  posted  at  the  Buckeye  Pipe-Line  Com- 
there  has  been  a  persistent  bearing  of  the  s^k  by  developments  of  the  mines  for  the  next  30  to  60  pany’s  office  this  morning,  making  the  price  30 
parties  who  were  supposed  to  have  mtirnate  rela-  ^  .  waiting  the  going  off  of  the  snow  cents.  The  news  spread  rapidly  through  the  city 

tionswithinsidepartfes  and  .  timid  holders  ha^  ffie^oSneteg  Sve  and  out  into  the  country  where  operators  are  at 

Iron  JIiiies.-TheseminesVe  all  hard  at  work  work,,  creating  the  greatest  excrement  known 
of  tactics  seems  now  to  be  in  orde^  and  former  oyj.  Qj.g  ^s  fast  as  po«sible  and  getting  ic  here  since  oil  was  discovered.  For  three  years 

on  Ktock  pile^  though  sSme  Ohio  oil  has  l^en  held  down  to  15  cents.  The 

ments  on  the  property  for  the  past  few  months  j^jj.gj^dy  commenced  shipping  ore  from  mines  to  Standard  Oil  Company  has  been  buying  up  leases 

are  such  as  to  give  promise  of  Its  becoming  a  very  fhe  ore  dockV  ready  toF shipment  in  vessels  as  and  titles  in  fee  simple  to  all  the  devel6^d  oil 

va  u^le  mine,  and  that  at  no  distant  period  it  navigation  opens.  Th<  re  is  not  much  of  lands  it .  could  get  until  its  actual  Ynvest- 

will  become  a  producer  second  to  none  on  Lake  „  P  ^  ments  in  .Northwestern  Ohio  now  amount 


miiet^hnntrongTkaS  A  div^^  Prevail  than  has  everexTsted  inthe  Lake  Supe-  Pennsylvania  fields,  and  haying  got  everything  in 

quiet  but  strong  at  $2(i0.  A  dividend  of  $0  per  -jor  country  readiness,  with  great  pipe  lines  to  Cleveland  and 

share  hM  been  declared,  payable  May  lo,  lieing  the  oold  mixing  stocks.  Chicago  and  large  reflneiies  in  operation,  the 

second  dividend  this  year.  --  --  —  •  -  .  . 


There  is  not  so  much  stock  in  the  market  as  for-  Grayling  Gold  &  Silver  Co . $25.00 

merly,a  large  amountof  it  having  gone  into  strong  Michigan  Gold  Co.. .  25.00 

hands,  who  hold  it  for  its  dividends,  one  of  which  5®“!®®}!!^,  Silver  Co. . . . 

has  just  been  declared  of  $1  per  share,  payable 

IKON  MININO  OTAJClko* 

next  montn.  Name  of  company.  Par  value. 


rially  advancing  the  price. 


$74  to  $78. 


Osceola  has  barely  held  its  own  at  $28,  but  we  Jackson  Iron  Co! !!!.!! !.  . .  . .  25  00 


look  for  higher  prices  for  it  in  the  near  future.  Lake  Superior  Iron  ( 
The  demand  for  Kearsarge  has  been  fairly  good  Milwaukee  Iron  Co. 
the  past  week,  but  the  price  has  sagged  off  a  little,  JJ^®?®®®^  I*"®®  Co. 


ligher  pri 
mand  for 


Par  value. 

Bid. 

....$25.00 

$55.00 

....  25  00 

7.50 

....  25  00 

$100.00 

.  25.00 

40.00 

. 25.00 

30.00 

. 100.00 

110.00 

.  25.00 

18.50 

. 25.00 

11.50 

..  ..  25  00 

120.00 

.  25  00 

67.00 

.  25.00 

&50 

. 100.00 

83.50 

.  25.00 

9.00 

....  25.00 

75.00 

.  25.00 

2aoo 

Co..  25.00 

170.00 

4a50 

.2I75  Sun  Oil  Company,  which  set  this  price  and 
acquired  the  production  of  some  large  wells  right 
Asked,  where  the  Standard  thought  it  had  shut  the  rival 
$65.00  company  out. 

8.W  It  is  now  confidently  predicted  that  the  price 
G  m  go  to  40  cents  by  May  1  and  be  made  certifi- 
30^  cate  oil  by  June  1,  in  which  event  a  large  ex- 
115  00  change  will  be  opened  in  this  city.  Oil  operators 

19.50  fiocking  to  this  field  from  all  points,  and  the 

12.50  leasers  are  eagerly  taking  up  land  wherever  there 
125.00  are  any  prospects  of  finding  oil.  Those  who  have 

producing  w  ells  are  wild  ^th  excitement,  as  the 
8.^uo  ^*^lue  of  the  product  has  been  doubled.  Some 
10  M  wells  are  now  making  the  owners  from  $200  to 
$500  clear  profit  every  twenty-four  hours. 

22.  Oo  The  Sun  Oil  Company  this  evening  advanced 
175.O0  the  price  to  32%  cents,  which  will  dpitotbss  soon 

49.50  be  met  by  tho  Standard, 
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NEW  YOHK  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 


Opening. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Closing. 

Sales. 

April  5.. 

...  81% 

81% 

81% 

81% 

30,000 

7. 

.  .  81 

81 

80 

80 

61.000 

8... 

..  79% 

80% 

79% 

80% 

120.000 

9... 

10.. 

..  8^ 

..  79% 

...  80% 

80% 

80% 

79% 

79% 

79% 

80% 

75,000 

11*2,000 

11... 

82 

80% 

80% 

•235,000 

Total  sales  in  barrels. . . . 

636,000 

CONSOLIDATED  STOCK  AND  PETROLEUM  EXCHANGE. 


Opening.  Highest. 

Lowest. 

Closing. 

Sales- 

April  5.. 

..  81% 

81% 

81% 

81% 

.32,030 

7.. 

..  84% 

81% 

80 

80% 

188.000 

8.. 

..  79% 

80% 

79% 

80% 

23*2,000 

9.. 

..  80% 

80% 

79% 

79% 

169,000 

10.. 

..  80% 

80% 

80 

80% 

169,aj0 

11.. 

...  80% 

82% 

80 

385.000 

Total  sales  in  barrels. . . . 

1,175,000 

COAL 

TRADE 

REVIEW* 

is  a  figure  that  one  of  the  companies  claims  to  be 
receiving. 

The  suit  of  R.  B.  Wigton  &  Sons,  of  Phiadelphia, 
Pa.,  against  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
to  recover  “  treble  the  amount,  with  interest,  of 
the  undue,  unreasonable,  excessive,  and  unlawful 
charges”  for  the  carrying  of  coal  irom  •plaintiffs’ 
mines,  was  decided  on  the  5th  inst.,  by  Judge 
Biddle,  in  Common  Pleas  Court,  Philadelphia, 
against  the  firm.  The  decision  s^s  “  that  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Assembly  of  June  4th,  1^, 
so  far  as  they  attempt  to  regulate  the  charges  of 
freight  transported  from  this  State  to  foreign 
countries  or  to  other  States,  to  be  unconstitutional 
and  void,  as  being  within  the  exclusive  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  Congress  and  forbidden  to  the  States,  as 
declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,” 

Huston.  April  10. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 


Xew  York,  Friday  Evening,  April  11, 

Stattstles. 

Mr.  John  H.  Jones,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  An¬ 
thracite  Coal  Statistics,  furnishes  us  the  following 
statement  of  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  (ap¬ 
proximated)  for  the  week  ending  April  4,  185)0, 
compared  with  the  same  period  last  year: 


j 

Uegions, 

April  4, 
1890. 

April  .5, 
1889. 

^  Difference. 

Wyoming  Region. Tons 
Lenigh  Region  ...  ** 

Schuylkill  Regrion .  ** 

•252,571 

98,386 

166,442 

242.333 

96,160 

163,466 

Inc. 

Inc. 

Inc. 

10,-238 

.5,2-26 

2,975 

Total . . . 

Total  for  year  to  date. . ; 

517,399 

6.672,621 

501,959  1 
7,322,214  : 

Ine. 

Dec. 

18,439 

649..593 

Production  ok  Bituminous  Coal  for  week  ending 
April  4tb  and  year  from  January  1st: 

EASTERN  AND  NORTHERN  SHIPMENTS. 


^ - 1890. - s  1889. 


Pons  of  -2.-240  lbs. 

Phila.  &  Elrie  R.R . 

Cumberland.  Md . 

Barclay,  Pa . 

Broad  Top,  Pa . 

Clearfield,  Pa . 

Allegheny,  Pa . 

Beach  Creek.  Pa . 

Pocahontas  Flat  Top . 

Kanawha,  W.  Va . . 

Week. 

983 
63.‘253 
2,856 
.  9,3M 

.  61.146 
.  17,304 
.  36,254 
.  44.913 
.  64,372 

Year. 

33.552 

975,5a5 

37,2-29 

146,350 

1.075,035 

388,577 

50-2,215 

475,737 

.553,975 

Year. 

24.3-28 

756,588 

34,003 

112.356 

76-2,556 

305,651 

395.171 

404.582 

457,522 

Total . 

300.445 

4,188,175 

3253,057 

WESTERN 

SHIPMENTS. 

Pittsburg,  Pa . 

Westmoreland,  Pa . . 

Monongabela,  Pa . 

.  20,.584 
.  18,704 
.  4.124 

244.390 

476,889 

53,692 

162,516 

414,673 

4-2,686 

Total . 

.  43,412 

774,971 

619.875 

Grand  total . 

343,857 

4,963,146 

3,872,932 

Production  ok  Coke  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
for  the  week  ending  April  4th,  and  > ear; from  Jan¬ 
uary  Ist,  in  tons  of  *2.000  lbs. :  Week,  105,900  tons;  year, 
1,511„548  tons;  to  corresponding  date  in  1889,  l,‘i04,68l, 

.4ntbrHelte. 

Each  succeeding  day  finds  the  anthracite  coal 
trade  in  an  improved  condition.  Perfect  harmony 
is  said  to  prevail  among  the  producers  as  to  the 
restriction  (on  paper)  of  output,  and  they  are 
nearly  all  asking  the  same  prices.  Consumers 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  prices  have  about 
reached  bottom,  and  they  are  slowly  coming  into 
the  market. 

The  question  now  agitating  the  trade  is  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  a  reduction  in  railroad  tolls  on  coal. 
For  some  time  the  individual  operators  have  been 
clamoring  for  such  a  reduction,  but  the  railroad 
companies  seem  indisposed  to  concede  any.  They 
argue  that  the  present  rate  of  tolls  is  the  same  as 
was  in  effect  last  spring,  and  if  a  reduction  were 
made  the  individual  operators  w^uld  onlj  give  it 
to  consumers  by  further  cutting  the  prices  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  individual  operators  com¬ 
plain  that  the  present  prices  of  coal  are  so  low 
that  they  will  be  compelled  to  shut  down  their 
mines  and  suspend  operations  unless  some  con¬ 
cession  is  granted  them  by  the  transportation 
companies.  A  reduction,  they  claim,  would 
greatly  increase  the  consumption  of  coal  and  ulti¬ 
mately  insure  higher  prices.  With  this  difference 
of  opinion,  it  is  not;surprising  therefore  that  the 
meeting  of  the  sales  agents  and  the  representa¬ 
tives  or  the  different  coal-carrying  companies  on 
the  10th  inst.  was  adjourned  without  any¬ 
thing  being  done. 

The  announcement  of  “  spring  prices  has  been 
too  long  delayed,  and  the  uncertainty  is  demoraliz¬ 
ing  to  the  market.  Prices  are  “nominal”  but' 
the  railroads  still  continue  to  charge  exorbitant 
freights.  What  they  lose  on  one  hand  they  make 
on  tne  other. 

We  quote  f.o.b.:  Broken,  $3.40;  stove  and  egg, 
$3.50;  chestnut,  $3.25;  and  pea  and  buckwheat, 
$2.80  and  $2.20  respectively. 

Bltamtnoaa. 

Nearly  all  the  large  orders  have  now  been  taken, 
and  the  companies  are  settling  down  to  the  old 
routine  of  business.  The  present  tonnage  corre¬ 
sponds  very  favorably  with  that  disposed  of  at  this 
tune  last  year,  and  from  present  indications  it 
will  not  fall  much,  if  any,  behind.  The  producers 
exDMt  to  see  within  a  short  time  the  same  prices 
ruling  as  those  of  last  month,  which  were  cer- 
aU.,that  ooulcl  be  desired;  $3.50  alongside 


It  is  refreshing  to  report  that  there  is  some 
!  business  stir  in  the  anthracite  branch  of  the  coal  | 
market  here.  There  was  more  business  done  last 
'  week  than  this,  but  there  is  more  activity  now 
than  for  a  long  time.  Several  large  dealers  here 
have  bought  good  blocks  of  coal,  say  from  10,000 
I  to  15,000  tons,  while  a  greater  number  have  bought 
from  2,000  to  4,(K)0  tens.  Such  signs  of  confidence  I 
i  on  the  part  of  leading  dealers  have  naturally 
:  aroused  the  whole  market,  and  those  who  have  not 
]  bought  are  wondering  if  they  ought  not  to 
i  do  so.  The  purcha.ses  have  been  almost 
i  wholly  of  stove  coat,  which  is  more  plenty  than 
any  other  size,  and  fullv  as  cheap.  Broken  coal  is 
•  hard  to  get,  and  is  firmly  held  at  $51.50  f.o.b.  at 
New  York.  The  reason,  or  at  least  one  reason, 
why  the  movement  in  stove  coal  has  taken  place  is 
that  the  companies  have  put  away  all  pretense, 
and  have  made  a  price  which  was  attractive, 
namely,  $3.50  f.o.b.  at  New  York.  This  is  a  low 
price,  and  it  is  certain  that  not  much  money  is  to 
;  be  lost  on  coal  so  bought>  The  circular  price  of 
;  $3.65  is  purelv  nominal. 

Not  only  have  the  companies  made  this  low 
price,  but  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  and  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson,  and  middlemen  handling 
other  coals,  have  made  delivered  prices  of  $4.10  to 
$4.15  on  much  of  the  coal  sold.  This  tendenev  to 
sell  anthracite  coal  delivered  is  the  most  marked 
feature  of  the  times  in  this  market. 

Both  the  companies  named  have  barges  and  are 
:  building  more.  Some  old  heads  in  the  trade  pre- 
j  diet  that  before  long  the  bulk  of  anthracite  coal 
i  sold  to  Boston  trade  will  be  at  a  delivered  price 
just  as  it  now  is  along  the  Sound. 

It  is  claimed  that  smes  at  these  low  figures  are 
for  April  delivery  only,  but  while  companies  will 
not  guarantee  May  deliveries  at  these  figures  some 
,  of  them  have  taken  contracts  which  will  not  be 
'  filled  in  April. 

.  In  bituminous  coal  only  small  contracts  remain 
I  unclosed.  The  nominal  price  is  $2.50  f.  o.  b., 
i  which  is  considered  a  good  figure  to  start  on  as  a 
basis  for  cutting. 

Freights  are  a  trifle  firmer  at  former  low  figures, 
j  viz..  New  York,  65(&  75c. ;  Philadelphia,  $1.00@ 
i  $1.05 ;  Baltimore,  $1.10.  Quite  a  number  of  car- 
i  goes  have  been  shipped  from  New  York  at  60 cents, 

'  and  a  few  large  vessels  at  55  cents.  I  hear  of  one 
i  cargo  of  2000  tons  shipped  at  50  cents  freignt. 
j  This  was  exceptional,  or  course.  The  vessel  could 
I  not  pass  through  bridges.  It  came  to  C.  A.  Camp- 
'  bell,  and,  I  am  told,  was  loaded  with  stove  coal  at 
;  $3.50  f.  o.  b.  A  pretty  cheap  cargo,  was  it  not  { 
j  This  disposition  on  part  of  dippers  to  n  ake 
I  delivered  prices  on  anthracite  leads  to  more  season 
I  chartering  of  vessels  than  usual. 

I  Retail  trade  is  dull.  Prices  are  weak,  and  the 
j  weakness  would  be  more  noticeable  if  it  were  not  for 
I  the  combination.  When  stove  coal  can  be  bought 
at  $3.50  f.  o.  b.,  $5.75  is  a  pretty  stiff  retail  price, 
and  doubtless  a  reduction  will  be  made  if  low 
wholesale  prices  continue. 

Receipts  of  coal  at  this  port  for  the  week,  which 
show  a  decided  increase  in  anthracite,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

^For  the  week.-^  .--For  the  year.^ 


1890.  1889.  1890.  1889. 

Anthracite  (tons) .  30,358  7,*i06  223,509  197,823 

Bituminous .  21,920  18,338  215,119  207,076 

Total  .  52,278  *2.5,544  438,6*28  404,899 


BuHalo.  April  10. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.] 

Locally  there  is  but  little  to  say  relative  to  the 
anthracite  coal  trade  of  Buffalo.  Trade  dull  and 
prices  unchanged.  The  trouble  relative  to  freight 
charges  on  coal  from  the  mines  is  not  settled  yet, 
but  when  this  is  done  doubtless  the  spring  busi¬ 
ness  will  commence  in  earnest. 

Bituminous  coal  without  any  changes  nominally. 
The  market  is  kept  on  the  qu»  viiv  by  the  effort 
made  to  prevent  car  service  charges  for  demurrage, 
and  this  fact  keeps  prices  down.  The  supply 
arriving  is  fully  adequate  to  the  demand,  which  is 
brisk  in  consequence  of  the  wants  of  propellers, 
etc.,  navigation  being  fully  resumed,  (joke  quiet 
and  unchanged. 

Mr.  T.  Guilford  Smith,  of  this  city,  the  well- 
known  coal  merchant, was'nominated  last  Tuesday 
for  Regent  of  New  York  State  University,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  9.II  who  know  him  persohally 
and  with  pleasure  to  the  citizens  generally.  The 
united  support  of  th$  whole  press  of  BuS’alo  was 


accorded  him.  The  nomination  is  equivalent  to 
an  election. 

Yesterday  news  came  from  Albany  that  the  As¬ 
sembly  would  not  allow  the  third  reading  of  the 
$500,000  Canal  Improvement  bill. 

Notwithstanding  the  Mayor  of  Buffalo  and  two 
carloads  of  influential  merchants  and  others  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Assembly  Cities  Committee  to 
protest  against  the  bill  giving  the  use  of  the 
waters  of  Skaneateles  Lake  to  the  people  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  for  domestic  and  other  purposes,  it  was  re- 

Forted  favorably  with  only  one  dissentient  voice, 
f  this  bill  passes  the  Legislature,  the  only  hope 
left  will  be  that  Gov,  Hill  will  veto  it.  The  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  provisions  means  the  entering 
wedge  to  ruin  the  Erie  Canal. 

Navigation  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago  was 
reopened  April  8th  by  the  propeller  “Aurora,” 
coal  laden,  from  this  port  April  3d,  passing  the 
straits.  Last  year  the  first  vessel  passed  up  April 
6th  and  down  April  9th.  Lake  commerce  is  fully 
resumed  here;  many  vessels  have  arrived  and 
cleared  (see  coal  reports  subsequent).  It  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  Cthicago  and  Milwaukee  down 
fleets  would  leave  yesterday,  which  makes  the 
possibility  of  a  large  port  list  here  next  Sunday 
and  Monday.  Severe  storms  here  of  wind,  hail 
and  rain  yesterday  afternoon. 

The  North  Side  coal  unloaders  at  Chicago  have 
adopted  last  year’s  scale  of  prices,  viz.:  12  cents  for 
hard  and  14  cents  for  soft;  10  hours,  or  if  necessary 
11  hours  to  constitute  a  day’s  work;  overtime  after 
11  hours,  50  cents  per  hour. 

The  contracts  for  the  grading  and  masonry  of 
the  Buffalo  &  Geneva  Railroad  have  not  been 
awarded  yet.  The  light  work  is  to  be  completed 
by  end  of  May  and  the  heavy  work  by  September 
1, 1891,  to  give  time  for  ballasting,  tracklaying, 
etc.,  previous  to  ope’iing  May  1, 1892. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroac  Company  have  asked 
for  bids  on  steel  freight  cars  for  handling  coal 
and  ore. 

From  the  opening  of  navigation  to  April  9th, 
inclusive,  the  shipments  of  coal  by  lake  from  this 
port  aggregates  14.860  net  tons,  namely:  5,^  to 
Chicago,  4,()00  to  Milwaukee,  2,830  to  Toledo  and 
2,190  to  Racine.  The  rates  of  freight  were:  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  50e;  to  Milwaukee,  50c.;  to  Racine,  .tOc;  to 
Toledo,  3()c.;  to  Kenosha,  50c, 

Clileagu.  April  9. 

(From  our  Specal  Correspondent.) 

Coal. — The  Chicago  coal  market  shows  no 
change  at  all  this  week;  the  chronic  complaint  of 
dull  business  is  everywhere  heard.  The  supply  and 
demand  of  bituminous  coal  was  about  even;  the 
same  may  be  said  as  to  anthracite.  We  continue 
to  quote  as  follows:  For  anthracite  at  retail,  $5.75 
(a)$6  per  ton;  large  and  small  egg,  $4;  range  and 
chestnut,  $4.75  on  dock,  on  wheels  25c.  additional. 

Pittsburg.  April  10. 

(From  our  Spe<dal  Correspondent.) 

Coal.— -The  market  continues  to  drag  along 
slowly,  presenting  no  feature  worthy  of  special 
mention.  A  shut-down  of  most  of  the  mines  in 
the  pools  may  be  looked  for  at  any  time.  The 
week’s  shipments  were:  For  Cincinnati,  8(13, OIX) 
bushels;  Louisville,  1,311,000  bushels;  total,  2,144,- 
000. 

The  nominal  prices  are: 

Per  100  bushels.  I  Per  100  bushels. 

1st  pool . $4.75  3d  pool . $3.90 

*2d  pool .  1.50  1  4th  pool . 3.25 

Railroad  coal.  $5.00(n$5..50. 

Connellsville  Coke. — The  situation  in  the 
Conaellsville  r^ions  does  not  appear  as  favorable 
as  last  week.  Tbe  demand  for  cime  has  fallen  off, 
consequently  a  large  number  of  ovens  have  closed 
and  others  are  preparing  to  do  so,  as  the  supply 
exceeds  the  demand.  The  week’s  shipments,  6,950 
cars:  decrease,  170  cars.  Shipments  to  points  west 
of  Pittsburg,  decrease,  200 cars.  Snipmentsleast  of 
Pittsburg,  increase,  30  cars.  Shipments  to  Pitts¬ 
burg,  1,625  cars,  same  as  last  week.  Output  for 
the  region,  125,100  tons;  decrease  from  previous 
week,  120  tons.  Some  of  coke  works  are  again 
talking  strike. 

Current  rates:  Furnace  f.o.b.  on  cars  at  works 
$2.15;  Foundries,  $2.45;  Crushed,  $2.65.  Freights 
show  no  change.  Pittsburg.  70c.;  Mahoney  and 
Shenango  Valley,  $1.35;  St.  Louis,  $3.(^;  Chicago. 
$2.75;  Clevelana,  $1.70;  Cincinnati,  $2.(15;  Louis¬ 
ville,  $.3.20.  _ 


FREIGHTS. 


Ueductloii  of  Freight  Rates  oil  Iron. 

The  Central  Traflttc  Association,  at  Chicago,  has 
passed  the  following  resolution:  “  Restflved,  That 
rates  on  iron  and  iron  articles,  as  per  revised  list, 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  sixth  class  in  carloads  and 
fifth  class  in  less  lots,  to  take  effect  on  April  17. 
and  apply  between  all  points  in  tbe  Central  Traf¬ 
fic  Association  territory;  these  rates  to  remain  in 
effect  until  SeptembeV  1,  next.”  The  reduction  is 
one  class  in  each  case,  amounting  to  about  15  per 
cent,  in  rates,  and  applies  on  all  iron  articles. 

From  Baltimore  to  t  Bath,  Me-,  1.10;  Boston. 
Mass.,  1.10;  Brooklyn,  1^05;  Fall  River,  1.10;  Galveston, 
3.00;  New  Bedford.  1.05;  New  Haven,  1.05;  New  London, 
1.05;  New  York.  V.Y..  1.00<£il.fl5;  Portland.  1.10;  Ports¬ 
mouth.  N.  H.,  1.15;  Providence,  105;  Quincy,  1.10; 
Salem,  Mass.,  1.10;  Somerset,  1,(15;  Williamsburg,  N. 
Yy,  1.05«1.10. 

From  Philadelphia  'tot  Alexandria,  t.85:  Aon- 
apoUs,  165;  Baltimore,  1.00 ;  Bath,  Me.,  tL05(StL15; 
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Beverly,  tl.00@1.10;  Boston,  tl.OOw+1.10:  Brooklyn,  t90; 
Cambridge,  Mass..  tl.l5@1.15  ;  Cambridgeport,  tl.05(? 
1.15:  Charleston.  .70;  Charlestown,  tl.05(rttl.l5;  Chelsea, 
1.00@1,10;  Com  Pt.,  Mass.,  ti.05(<sl.l5;  E.  Boston,  tl.00(<?‘ 

I. 10;  E.  Cambridge,  tl.05<rtn.l5;  Fell  River,  tl.OO;  Gard¬ 
ner,  Me.,  tl.OO;  Georgetown,  .85;  Gloucester,  tl.05(.atl.l5; 
Lynn,  1.10(al.20;  Marblehead,  11.05(^11.15;  New  Bedford, 
tl.OO;  Newburyport,  1.2(Knll.25  ;  Newberne.  .90(«1.00  ; 
New  York,  1.90:  Norfolk,  Va.,  1.65(t‘t.70:  Portland,  tl.OO 
(*11.10;  Portsmouth,  Va.,  1.65(*i.70;  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 

II. 0^11.15;  Providence,  tl.OO;  Quincy  Pt.,  tl.lOKn  11.20; 
Richmond,  .80('t.90;  Roxbury,  11.00;  Salem,  11.0(K«11.10; 
Savannah,  1.80(n.90;  Somerset,  tl.00<«tl.05;  Washington 
1.85;  Weymouth,  11.05(ntl.l5. 

*  And  discharging.  1  Alongside,  t  And  towage. 

METAL  MARKET. 


New  York,  Friday  Evening,  April  11. 

Prices  of  silver  per  ounce  troy. 


1 

1  Sterling 

iLond’n 

N.  Y. 

Sterling  . 
Exch  'ge.  1 

Ixind  ’n'N.  Y. 

Apr  Exch’ge 

[  Pence. 

Cts.  Apr 

Pence.  1  Cis. 

5 

4  8644 

43% 

9544  9 

^  4.8744 

44  1  96% 

7 

4.S6Vs  1 

43% 

9544  I't 

4.87% 

44%  96% 

8 

4.87 

44 

96  n 

,  4.87 

44%  1  9644 

Tiu. — After  the  interval  of  the  holidays  the  Lon¬ 
don  market  opened  at  £90  2s.  6d,@£90  5s.;  spot 
and  £90  ITs.  6a.@£91  2s.  6d.  futures.  Since  then, 
however,  the  market  has  become  considerably 
depressed  and  prices  have  declined  to  £8S  ISs.fe 
spot,  and  £89  10s.  to  £89  ISs.^three  months,  be¬ 
ing  the  closing  prices  to-day  and  the  lowest  figures 
of  the  week. 

Heavy  arrivals  and  the  flatter  tendency  of  Lon¬ 
don  di(i  not  fail  to  influence  values  on  this  side, 
and  yesterday  some  sales  took  place  at  19'8o, 
whilst  the  closing  prices  to-day  are  19  60  spot,  19’60 
April,  19’6o  May,  19’65  June.  At  these  low  prices 
the  trade  is  aosorbing  large  quantities,  and  as 
shipments  to  this  side  are  now  very  small  a  healthier 
condition  of  alTairs  is  likely  to  set  in  before  long. 

Ijead, — The  condition  of  the  market  remains 
dull  and  depressed,  and  the  amount  of  business 
doing  is  principally  of  a  retail  character.  Had 
there  been  any  pressure  to  sell,  no  doubt  values 


to  :T90  spot. 

The  question  of  imposing  a  tariff  on  Me 
silver-lead  ore  is  still  a  “burning question,”  though 
it  does  not  aftect  prices.  Nearly  all  (we  belie 


317(g$18.  Gray  forge  is  practically  undealt  in  in 
this  market.  We  quote  nominally  l$15.  For  the 
Southern  products  prices  range  for  Nc.  1  317@?18, 
and  for  No.  2  $1^;$17. 

On  pig-iron  for  the  West,  the  Southern  Railway 
and  Steamship  As-sociation  has  issued  Tariff  No. 
10  to  take  effect  on  April  16th.  To  the  leading 
points  the  figures  are  as  follows  : 


4.83 

4.88 

.94 

.95 

4.86 

4.88 

3.86 

3.90 

4.74 

4.78 

15.55 

15.70 

4.82 

4.88 

15.55 

15.70 

19.50 

19.60 

3.96 

4.00 

.9694 

.97% 

.1  New  Plilladelpliia  Mfiiit. 

The  House  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  are  now  considering  and  gettiiifj  into 
.shape  the  bill  for  a  new  mint  in  Philadelphia.  It 
will  call  for  an  appropriation  of  $2,000,(XX).  It  is 
now  believed  that  !ifl,0(K),000  can  be  obtained  for 
the  o!d  mint  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stands. 
In  fact,  an  offer  of  this  amount  has  been  made  for 
Mt. 

Furelieii  Bank  Ntatements. 

The  governors  of  the  Bank  of  England  at  their 
weekly  meeting  on  Thursday  reduced  its  rate  for 
discount  from  314  to  4  per  cent.  During  the  week 
the  bank  lost  £449,000  bullion,  and  the  proportion 
of  its  reserve  to  its  liabilities  was  raised  from 
41'23  to  43‘90  per  cent,  against  an  advance  from 
39‘10  to  41*70  per  cent,  in  the  same  week  of  last 
year,  when  its  rate  for  discount  was  3  per  cent. 
The  bank,  on  the  10th  inst.,  gained  £10,000  bullion 
on  balance.  The  weekly  statement  of  the  Bank 
of  France  shows  losses  of  6,300,000  francs  gold  and 
2..525,()00  francs  silver. 

Dumestlc  and  Foreign  Coin. 

The  following  are  the  latest  market  quotations 
for  American  and  other  coin : 

Bid.  Asked 

Trade  dollars . f  .76  $  78 

Mexi<Min  dollars . 70  .76 

Peruvian  soles  and  Chilian  pesos .  Noni’al.  Nom’al. 

English  silver .  4.83 

Five  francs . 94 

Victoria  sovereigns .  4.86 

Twenty  francs .  3.86 

Twenty  marks .  4.74 

Spanish  doubloons .  15.55 

Spanish  25  pesetas .  4.82 

Mexican  doubloons .  15.55 

Mexican  20  pesos .  19.50 

Ten  guilders .  3.96 

Bar  silver . 

Copper. — The  market  continues  firm  and  inja 
healthy  condition.  In  Lake  brands  nothing  can  be 
bought  below  Deliveries  are  still  going 

on  at  a  very  satisfactory  rate^  and  it  is  understoo(i 
that  at  the  rapidly  approaching  opening  of  navi¬ 
gation  very  light  stocks  will  remain  at  the  Lakes, 
as  large  shipments  ere  already  being  made  to 
various  consumers.  Inferior  grades  are  still  rul¬ 
ing  at  comparatively  cheap  prices,  with  refined 
.Vrizoua  brands  quoted  and  casting  sorts 

In  Europe  trade  is  reported  to  be  somewhat 
slacker,  and  smelters  are  more  disposed  to  operate 
very  cautiously.  The  banker  holders  refuse  to 
sell  G.  M.  B.  sorts  at  present  quotations,  but  it  is 
reported  that  they  are  offering  furnace  material 
at  moderate  prices. 

Chili  Bars  nave  recently  been  about  the  cheap¬ 
est  copper  in  the  European  market,  and  the  stocks 
of  same  in  Liverpool  and  Swansea  have  now  fallen 
under  20,000  tons,  which  is  a  less  total  than  for 
many  years  past.  At  the  same  time  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  G.  M.  B.  copper  still  remain  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  warehouses,  part  of  which  consist  of  very 
inferior  sorts.  In  addition  to  this  the  (luantity  of 
Chili  Bars  piled  up  in  French  ports  still  amounts 
to  the  enormous  total  of  about  30,400  tons. 

During  the  past  week  the  London  market  for 
Chili  Bars  has  developed  rather  a  weaker  ten¬ 
dency,  opening  on  Tuesday  (after  the  Easter  holi¬ 
days)  at  £48(0  £48  2s.  6d.  spot,  and  £48  .5s.(S£48  7s. 
6d.  3  months.  Prices  have  since  gradually  de¬ 
clined,  and  the  closing  prices  to-(lay,  as  received 
by  cable,  are  £47  10s.(o  j!!4<  12s.  6d.  spot  and  £47  15s. 

178.  6d.  3  months.  For  manufactured  and 
defined  kinds  w-e  have  to  quote ;  English  tough, 
£52  10s.®  £53.  Best  selected,  £54  lOs.®  £55.  Strong 
sheets,  £60®  £61.  India  sheets,  £58®  £59.  Y'ellow* 
metal,  6c.  per  lb. 

The  exports  of  copiier  from  New  York  during 
the  last  wee  k  were  as  follows: 

To  London. 

By  S.  S.  Parkfleld. 

To  Liverpool. 

By  S.  S.  Germanic 
^  To  Hamburg. 

By  S.  8.  lUlia...... 

_  To  Liverpool. 


to  gain  by  it,  but  who  have  allowed  themselves  to 
be  used  as  cat's  paws  to  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of 
the  fire  for  a  few  carbonate  mine  owners)  a 
last  commencing  to  realize  their  interests. 
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$4.10  $3.60 
514  5.14 

$3  85 
4  69 

$410 

5.14 

$4  10  $3.85 
j.64  -5.14 

Atchison,  Kan _ 

Chicago,  III . 

4  10  3.85 

3.85 

4  35 

4.35  4.10 

Cincinnati,  O  _ 

2.8.5,  2.35 

2.60 

2.85 

2.85  2.60 

Cleveland,  O . 

4  10'  3.60 

3.851  4.10 

4.10  3.85 

Coluiubus,  0 . 

3  60,  3  10 

3.35 

3.60 

3.6Cj  3.35 

Detroit.  Mich _ 

4  10'  3.&5 

3.85 

4  351  4.35  4.10 

E.  St  Louis,  Ill.. 

3;i5  3.10 

2  90 

3.35 

3.60  3.35 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

3.85  3.60 

3.60 

4.10 

4.10  3.85 

Kansa.s  City,  Mo 

8  14  5  14 

4  69 

5.14 

5  64'  5.14 

j  Louisville,  Ky  . . 

2.60  2.35 

2.3~ 

2.85 

2.85  2.60 

Memphis,  Tenn.. 

2.10  2.10 

1.65 

2.10 

2.60  2.19 

Milwaukee.  Wls 

4..50  4.25 

4.*J5 

4.75 

4.75  4.50 

Omaha,  Neb . 

5  14  5.14 

4.69 

5.14 

5.64  5.14 

Pittsburg,  Pa 
Springfield,  111 . . . 

4..50  4.1X1 

4.10  3.85 

4.25 

3.85 

4.50 

4.35 

4.50  4.25 
4.35  4.10 

Steubenville.  Ill.. 

4.50  4.00 

4. ‘25 

4.5C 

4  50  4.25 

St  Louis,  Mo.... 

3.35  3  10 

2.90 

3.35 

3  85  3.60 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

3.60  3.35 

3.35 

3.85 

3.85  3.60 

Toledo,  0 . 

4.10  3.6C 

3.&5 

4.1c 

4.10  3  85 

j  Wheeling,  W  Va 

4.50  4.00 

1 

4.25 

4.50 

4.50|  4.25 

in  having  free  fluxing  ores. 

The  European  markets  are  about  the  same 
last  week,  with  Spanish  lead  quoted  £12  10s.  a 
English  £12  15s.  in  Loudon. 

The.  Chicago  Lead  Market. — Messi^s.  Everett 
Post  telegraph  us  as  follows:  “  There  has  been 
little  change  in  values  since  our  last  report,  and 
business  has  lieen  extremely  light.  At  the  close 
we  call  the  market  3.70®  3.75c.  asked.” 

The  St.  Louis  Lead  Messrs.  John  Wahl 

&  Co.  telegraph  the  following:  “Lead  is  dull  and 
(iemaud  is  unusually  light.  Buyers’  views  are 
generally  lower  than  those  of  sellers,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  transactions  are  few  and  far  between. 

We  quote  common  lead  at  3*6.5.,  argentiferous  lead 
at  3*70c. 

Spelter. — A  decidedly  improved  demand  is  ap¬ 
parent,  but  this  has  not  yet  resulted  -  in  a  change 
in  quotations,  which  continue  rather  irregular  at 
5®5*10c.  New  York. 

Aiitiinoiiy. — Demand  continues  good  and  firm.  _  _  _ _  ^  _  _ _  _ _ 

Advices  from  England  have  strengthened  the  I  ujacKinery  steel,  5c.;  crucible  spring,  3%c.;  open- 
market  here  considerably,  and  we  ^ve  now  to  ^  jiearth  machinery,  23/^c.;  open-hearth  spring,  2^ic.; 
report  Cookson  s  inquired  for  at_  27®j2^.  with  [  steel.  '2fiAc.  * 


'J'he  rates  are  on  carload  lots  of  not  less  than 
1714  tons  of  2,268  pounds. 

Scotch  Pig. — There  really  seems  to  be  little 
necessity  for  quoting  this  article.  Sales  of  any 
extent  are  unheard  of,  and  prices  quoted  appear 
to  be  merely  nominal. 

Spiegeleiseu  and  Ferroiiiaiigaiiese.— Tbe  mar¬ 
ket  in  both  of  the.se  articles  is  generally  quiet. 
Dealers’  quotations  are  S34  for  20  ^r  cent.*  spiegel 
and  ^8.5®  ^90  for  ferromanganese. 

Merchant  Steel.— Business  in  merchant  steel 
is  good  and  seems  to  have  picked  up  somewhat 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  Quotations  remain 
for  best  English  tool  steel,  15c.  net;  American  tool 
steel,  714®  iOc-;  special  grades,  l^*20c.;  crucible 


inouirei 

Halletts’ not  obtainable  below  1914®  l.j.  Supplies 
of  both  brands  are^  exceedingly  limited,  aim  the 
English  producers  are  known  to  be  entirely  sold 
out  for  this  month. 

Quicksilver.— We  report  an  unchanged  situa¬ 
tion  in  this  metal.  Quotations  continue  $49.59  for 
New  York,  and  £91()s.  in  London. 

Nickel. — Dealers’  quotations  for  nickel  are  75 
cents.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  lower  price 
would  be  accepted  if  a  large  order  were  given. 


IRON  MARKET  REVIEW. 


New  York,  rriday  Evening,  April  11. 

Steel  Rails.— There  is  not  much  doing  in  steel 
rails  so  far  as  the  Ea.stem  market  is  concerned.  In 
Pittsburg  there  seems  to  be  just  now  some  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  Edgar  Thompson  Works  recently  sold 
.some  20,900  tons  to  the  C.,  B.  &  Q..  Railroad,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  lately  placed 
orcler,  amounting  to  40,000  tons  in  various  con¬ 
cerns  along  their  line.  Quotations  at  Eastern 
Mills  $34,  but  it  is  possible  that  from  50  cents  to 
$1  below  this  figure  would  sorely  tempt  some 
makers. 

Pig  Iron. — The  event  of  the  week  has  been  the 
reduction  of  $1  in  the  price  of  iron,  made  by  man 
ufacturers  of  standard  grades  of  Pennsylvania 
brands.  These  had  held  out  against  tne  Southern 
competitors,  but  have  at  last  come  down.  It  is  ru- 


tire  steel,  2%c. 

Strnctural  Iron  and  Steel. — There  seems  t )  be 
a  downward  tendency  in  structural  iron.  There 
is  not  much  doing  at  the  present  time,  although 
manufacturers  are  generally  hopeful  about  the 
future.  We  quote  :  Universal  plates,  2*25;  bridge 
plates,  2*20;  angles,  2*20;  tees,  2*65;  beams,  3*10. 

Rail  Fastenings.— The  market  continues  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dull.  We  give  quotations  which  are 
nominal.  There  is  but  little  doubt  that  buyers 
sould  obtain  more  satisfactory  prices.  Spikes, 
2*25c.,  angle  fish-plates,  2*15®2*&c.;  bolts  and 
cquare  nuts,  2*85c.;  hex  nut,  Ic.,  free  on  board 
steamer. 

Clilcagu.  April  9. 

[From  Our  Special  t’orrespoiident.J 
The  Chicago  iron  market  remains  In  a  very  un¬ 
settled  condition.  Some  predict  that  it  must  re¬ 
main  so  for  some  time  to  come,  while  others  con¬ 
tend  that  the  present  prices  are  near  the  bottom. 
Buyers  are  careful  and  continue  to  hold  off,  afraid 
of  something  they  apparently  expect  to  come. 
Those  used  to  ordering  carload  lots  are  now  buy¬ 
ing  for  immediate  needs.  It  is  stated  that  there 
are  at  the  present  time  some  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  Lake  Superior  ores  lying  tied  up 
at  Lake  shipping  ports  for  want  of  room  and  no 
demand  for  the  ore.  “Bears”  also  claim  the  output 
to  be  much  in  excess  of  the  demand.  If  such  be  the 
case  the  overproduction  must  exercise  an  important 
influence  ou  near  future  prices.  Bulls,  on  tbe  other 


competitors,  out  nave  at  last  come  aown.  it  is  ru-  luc  ui-uci 

mored  that  the  reduction  will  not  stop  here  and  i  toward  the  immense  building  interests 


Copper. 

Lbs. 

. . . .  11  casks. 

13.750 

$2,000 

_  6  casks. 

Copper  matte. 

. . .  2,189  bags. 

7,500 

1,000 

242,881 

17,000 

..  3,959  sacks. 

436,789 

19,400 

that  a  further  cut  of  a  dollar  will  soon  be  made. 
On  the  whole  the  condition  of  the  pig  iron  market 
does  not  differ  materially  from  our  reports  during 
the  past  few  weeks.  Dealers  say  that  they  expect 
lower  prices  between  now  and  July,  but  that  after 
that  time  the  price  of  pig  will  go  up.  Reports  from 
Cincinnati  would  indicate  that  sales  of  iron  have 
been  very  heavj ,  but  from  all  sides  come  the  same 
report  that  prices  are  weak  and  manufacturels 
timid  in  making  purchases. 

The  fact  is  simply  that  the  production  outtxins 
consumption  and  that  stocks  are  accumulating, 
while  as  prices  decline  and  the  margin  of  profit 
declines,  some  furnace  companies  become  less 
able  to  hold  the  iron  off  the  market  and  the  pres¬ 
sure  to  sell  naturally  depresses  prices  and  the 
whole  tone  of  the  market.  The  consumption  of 
iron  is  large,  and  were  it  not  for  the  great  increase 
in  the  production  of  jiig  iron,  the  market  would 
now  be  in  gcxid  condition.  Stocks,  though  increas¬ 
ing,  are  not  large  and  should  create  no  anxletv. 

We  quote  this  week  for  Northern  brands.  No.  1 

X  foundry  iron,  No.  i  X  foundry  iron, 


of  the  country  to  open  up  a  vast  demand  for  iron 
and  steel. 

During  the  past  week,  large  lots  have  been 
moved  at  prices  not  made  known;  but  it  appears 
certain  that  mills  and  furnaces  are  not  refusing 
offers  any  where  within  reason.  The  situation  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  critical.  Soutbem  iron  is  down  to 
within  a  dollar  of  the  lowest  price  ever  known. 
Lake  Superior  charcoal  apparently  held  quite 
firm  at  quoted  prices.  In  the  immediate  Chicago 
market  quantities  offered  are  not  so  large.  I.aKe 
Superior  charcoal  is  obtainable  at  $21.^  cash, 
Chicago;  the  best  Ohio  softeners  are  firmly  held; 
silvery  irons  are  off  $1  per  ton  as  compared  with 
January  figures. 

Pig  Iron.— We  quote  to-day  for  cash  per  ton  for 
delivery  in  cars  or  boat  here:  Lake  Superior  char¬ 
coal,  Nos.  1  and  2;  Lake  Superior  for  car  wheels 
No.  3  and  Lake  Superior  for  malleable  N'o.  4  and  5 
at  $21.50(%$‘22.  No.  1  Lake  Superior  coke  Bay  View, 
$18;  No.  2  Lake  Superior  coke  Bay  View,  $17,  and 
No.  3  Lake  Superior  coke  Bay- View  at  $16.56.  No. 
1  Scotch,  according  to  brand,^  $’J6(^$27.  No.  1 
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American  Scotch  Ohio  black  brands,  $21.25@$22 
American  Scotch-Milwaukee,  1$18;  No.  1  Silvery, 
Milwaukee,  $a0(a;$2l;  No.  1  Silvery.  Jackson 
County,  $18.50^^19;  Ohio,  Jackson  County,  soft¬ 
eners,  $17.50@$18;  Ohio  (Hanging  Rock),  softener, 
$18^50^  19.50;  No.  1  Southern  coke  $17.50;  No. 
2  Southern  coke,  $16.50(a$17;  No.  3  Southern  coke. 
$16^$16.50;  gray  forge,  $15.^;  Southern  charcoal, 
$19r«  $19.50;  Standard  Southern  car  wheel,  $25@ 
$2(5;  Bessemer,  $21.50;  Hamilton,  No.  1,  $18;  Norton, 
No.  1,  $17.50;  Zanesville,  No.  1,  $18. 

Bar  iron  trade  is  at  present  ^ood  in  a  small  way. 
Mill  agents  say  that  inquiry  is  not  as  large  as  It 
was.  Manufacturers  are  waiting  for  somethii^  to 
turn  up  for  them  advantageou^y,  $1.65(g$1.70  is 
quoted  for  half  extras  at  mUl;  local  mills  are  ask¬ 
ing  $1.8^  $1.90  half  extras,  and  $1.80  for  car  iron. 
It  is  believed  that  a  buying  movement  is  in  sight 
all  along  the  line,  and  prospects  are  good. 

Black  Sheet  Iron.— Inquiry  is  improving;  we 
quote  for  No.  27,  $2.95(o  $3  at  niills. 

Old  Wheels  and  Rails. — A  dull  market  and 
weakening  prices  are  reported  in  this  branch  of 
the  iron  trade :  Old  wheels  range  from  $19fe 
$19.50  ;  old  iron  rails,  $;51..50ra  $24.^  ;  old  steel 
rails,  $19.50(0  $20. 

Nails.— Prices  have  not  recovered  from  the  un¬ 
settled  condition  reported  last  week  ;  quotations 
from  $2.15  f.  o.  b.  mills  Chicago  to  $2.25(a-$2.35  at 
stores. 

Plates,  Tubes,  etc. — Business  continues  fair 
and  prices  remain  firm  and  unchanged.  We 
quote  $2.70  for  tank  iron,  $2.90  for  tank  steel ; 
heavy  sheets.  Nos.  10  to  14,  $2.90(a  $3  ;  sheet  steel, 
10  to  14,  $3.25(0  $.3.50 ;  shell  iron,  $3(a  $3.25; 
flange  iron,  $4@$4  25;  flange  steel,  $3.50;  shell 
steel,  $3.25;  boiler  rivets,  $4(tf  $4.25;  tire-box  iron 
and  steel,  $1.75(0  $5..50  ;  boiler  tubes  \)4  in.  and 
large,  52^^  per  cent.;  2  to  4  in.,  50  per  cent,  a  d  1% 
in.  and  smaller,  45  per  cent. 

Structural  Iron. — From  architectural  sources 
and  for  bridge  work  an  immense  demand  is  anti¬ 
cipated.  An  inquiry  in  connection  with  the  vast 
buildings  that  will  be  required  for  the  Columbian 
Exposition  is  expected  at  an  early  day.  A  good 
supply  of  orders  is  reported  in  hand.  For  car 
lots  f.  o.  b.  Chicago  we  quote :  Angles,  $2.40 
@$2.50;  iron  and  steel  universal  plates,  $2.(55; 
sheared  plates,  $2.70;  tees,  $2.90@:$3;  t>eams  and 
channels,  $3.20. 

.Merchant  Steel. — Unchanged  prices  conse¬ 
quent  upon  good  demand  are  maintained.  We 
quote  as  follows:  $7.75@$8;  specials,  $12@$25; 
open  hearth  machinery,  $3;  Bessemer  machinery, 
$2.5(y<i  $2.60;  open  hearth  spring  steel,  $2.60 
@$2.65 ;  tire,  $2.50@$2.60 ;  toe  calk,  $2.70@:$2.80; 
crucible  sheet  steel,  $7(^$10;  crucible  spring, 
$3.75. 

Sheet  or  Bolt  Copper,  22c.  pound  rates. 

Sheet  Brass,  Copper  and  Brass  Wire,  :i0  per 
cent,  discount,  factory  delivery. 

Philadelphia.  April  11. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Pig  Iron. — Business  in  crude  and  finished  iron 
has  not  improved  during  the  past  week  to  the 
extent  anticipated.  To-day’s  sales  and  inquiries 
are  calculated  to  stimulate  hope  in  an  early  im 
provement  in  demand,  but  there  is  a  feeling  of  un¬ 
certainty  in  trade  circles.  Weak  prices  are  aflect- 
ing  production  temporarily.  Some  few  makers 
who  need  cash  have  been  taking  what  they  could 
get,  but  strong  companies  have  put  their  feet 
down,  and  will  not  sell  at  even  as  low  prices 
as  were  named  in  several  instances  two 
weeks  ago.  No.  1  is  gravitating  around  $19. 
No.  2  sold  to-day  at  $17.50.  Gray  forge  rules 
strong  at  $16..50@  $17,  owing  to  the  closing  this 
week  of  a  few  large  transactions.  Southern  forge 
makes  very  little  headway  at  $16  asked.  Besse¬ 
mer  pig  is ‘strong  at  $20,  notwithstanding  very 
little  business  is  done.  Early  spring  buyers  now 
regret  their  precipitate  action. 

Foreign  .Material.— Small  transactions  are  tak¬ 
ing  place  ill  spiegel  at  $:321,  and  in  ferro  man¬ 
ganese  at  $8:5. 

Billets.— Manufacturers  are  acting  on  the  pre¬ 
sumption  that  a  reaction  will  soon  set  in;  that  is, 
as  soon  as  large  buyers  will  run  out,  or  nearly  run 
out.  Quotations  are  merely  nominal  and  may  be 
given  at  $30@$‘32. 

Blooms. — Several  small  orders  for  scrap  blooms 
have  been  booked  at  $(55.  Anthracite  blooms  are 
$44@$44..t0.  Work  keeps  quite  regular. 

JIuck  Bars. — The  shaking  the  general  marxet 
has  had  for  several  weeks  past  has  run  muck  bars 
down  to  $28@  $28..50  at  mill,  and  buyers  are  not 
anxious  even  at  such  figures. 

Merchant  Steel. — A  large  amount  of  cheap  iron 
has  l)een  sold  during  the  last  few  days  for  car 
building  and  other  like  requirements  where  quality 
is  secondary.  Interior  mills  are  capturing  con¬ 
siderable  business  by  offering  tempting  conces¬ 
sions.  For  refined  1*90@  1‘93  are  pai<L 

Nails. — Another  cut  has  been  made  in  nails  by 
country  makers,  who  see  no  other  way  to  keep 
going.  Car  lots  have  gone  at  $1.85(g$1.90,  but 
standards  are  held  at  $2  and  small  lots  at  $2.15@ 
$2.25. 

Sheet  Iron.— Galvanized  iron  orders  have  been 
quite  numerous  of  late  for  summer  requirements. 
Everything  is  going  on  as  manufacturers  coul 


desire  and  large  orders  for  light  and  heavy  sheet 
iron  are  coming  along  at  full  or  nearly  full  card 
rates. 

8kelp  Iron.— Buyers  think  the  market  is  getting 
in  shape  for  a  drop.  Prices  are  nominally  1'85  for 
grooved,  and  2@2‘10  for  sheared. 

Wrought  Iron  Pipe. — The  mills  are  crowded 
with  work,  and  quotations  seem  to  be  pretty  fairly 
adhered  to  all  around.  Much  more  work  is  prom¬ 
ised  for  the  summer. 

Plate  and  Tank. — While  there  has  been  no 
actual  drop  in  prices,  a  few  good-sized  orders  have 
s^ped  through  at  what  looks  like  cut  rates. 
^Vork  is  abundant  2‘1()@)2‘20  for  iron  tank. 
Bridge  plate,  2‘20.  Some  fair  inquiries  for  steel 
are  arriving. 

Structural  Material.— Buyers  and  builders  who 
have  a  great  deal  of  material  to  purchase  are 
offering  prices  that  makers  in  their  present  over¬ 
sold  condition  are  in  no  humor  to  accept.  There 
are  specifications  in  hand  for  iron  bridge  plate  at 
2‘^ ;  angles  are  2‘20,  tees  2‘70,  and  beams  and 
channel  iron  3T0. 

Steel  Rails.— Nothing  but  uncertainty  as  to 
selling  prices  in  the  early  summer  prevents  the 
placing  of  a  good  deal  of  business.  One  or  two 
brokers  report  large  orders  would  not  be  refused 
at  $33.50,  but  makers  say  $34  is  bottom. 

Old  Rails. — Old  rails  are  on  the  toboggan  and 
quotations  have  touched  $23.50@'$24.50,  according 
to  size  of  order. 

Scrap.  -  Scrap  is  lower  and  duller  than  for 
months.  Sales  have  been  made  at  $23  for  nearby 
delivery,  but  50@  75c.  less  might  be  accepted. 

■.onisvllle.  April  8. 

(Special  report  by  Hall  Bros.  &  Co.) 

As  was  expected,  local  buying  has  been  very 
limited,  though  there  has  been  a  liberal  amount  of 
inquiries  from  the  outside  field,  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  some  of  the  buyers  had  at  last 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  now  is  a  favorable 
time  to  purchase.  Very  much  lower  prices  have 
been  accepted  than  were  ruling  ten  days  ago,  and 
some  offers  have  been  made  by  prominent  furnace 
companies  for  deliveries  through  the  year  at  prices 
that  were  as  low  as  the  figures  that  ruled  during 
the  summer  of  1889,  when  they  reached  the  lowest 
on  record.  Furnace  companies  complain  that 
there  is  no  margin  of  profit,  and  insist  that  the 
situation  must  adjust  itself  to  a  reasonable  level 
at  an  early  date,  and  while  every  inquiry  is 
promptly  met  by  liberal  offerings,  there  are  a  few' 
furnaces  whose  figures  are  such  as  exclude  them 
from  business,  claiming  that  prices  have  gone  be¬ 
low  their  possibilities. 

Hot  Blast  Foundry  Irons. 

Southern  CokeNo.  1 . $16.0IK<'$16.25. 

“  “  No.  2 .  15.0(Kff  15.50. 

“  “  No.  3  .  U.50c«(  15.0(1. 

Mahoning  Valley,  Lake  ore  mixture .  18.00(«  19.00. 

Southern  Charcoal  No.  1 .  17.50@  18.00. 

“  “  No.  2 .  n.OOtffi  17.5C. 

Missouri  “  No.  1 .  18.50«»  19.00. 

“  “  No.  2 .  18.00(rt  18.50 

Forge  Irons. 

Neutral  Coke .  U.00(.<r  14.50. 

Cold  Short .  14.00(ff  15.00. 

Mottled .  13.5(Krt  14.00. 

Car  Wheel  and  Malleable  Irons. 

Southern  (standard  brands) .  22.50<<r  23.00. 

• '  (other  brands) .  19.00(<t  20.00. 

Lake  Superior .  22.50((t  23.00. 

PlttMbure.  April  10. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent). 

Raw  Iron  and  Steel.— We  regret  to  say  we 
have  no  improvement  in  values  to  record.  The  time 
for  that  movement  has  not  yet  arrived,  although 
if  we  are  to  form  an  opinion  from  present  indica¬ 
tions,  we  don’t  think  tne  time  is  far  off ;  it  may  be 
deferred  for  a  while,  but  not  for  long.  The  stock 
in  the  hands  of  consumers  is  steadily  diminishing, 
and  will  soon  require  replenishing;  during  the 
past  two  days  the  inquiry  has  been  large,  many 
offers  were  made,  provided  sellers  would 
shade  prices  The  shaaing  part  was  declined, 
for  prices  are  as  low  for  all  descriptions  as 
any  reasonable  person  could  ask,  and  what  is 
more,  cannot  be  made  from  this  year’s  ore  and 
coke  at  present  prices.  The  stock  of  last  year’s 
ores  will  soon  be  exhausted.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  coke  purchased  before  the  late  advance  of 
40  cents  per  ton.  All  things  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  the  prospect  for  cheaper  iron  is  not  favorable, 
and  parties  that  make  purchases  at  present  prices 
will  nave  nothing  to  regret. later  on.  Sales  report¬ 
ed  show  a  wide  range  in  values,  the  highest  prices 
ruling  for  Pittsburg  furnaces.  For  other  descrip¬ 
tions  prices  are  unsettled  and  irregular.  A  few 
lots  have  been  offered  at  low  figures,  others  have 
been  rejected. 

Dealers  as  a  rule  prefer  the  better  grades  at 
higher  prices.  Sales  of  low-priced  iron  leads  to 
rumors  of  prices  lower  than  the  position  actually 
warrants,  and  on  the  principle  that  “'one  swallow 
does  not  make  a  summer ;  ’  neither  do  a  few  sales 
of  iron,  new  to  the  market  and  doubtful  as  to 
quality,  determine  the  price  for  standard  brands, 
which  are  uniform  in  quality  and  can  always  be 
relied  on.  The  reports  from  the  East  show  an  im¬ 
proved  demand  and  increased  firmness,  with  con¬ 
tracts  for  large  blocks  in  a  fair  way  for  being 
closed  before  many  dfys  at  following  rates  :  Gray 
Forge,  $16.50@$17;  No.  1  Foundry,  $19@$19.50; 


i  No.  2  Foundry,  $17.60@$18,  with  the  demand 
I  inmroving. 

Freights  from  South  to  the  East  and  West  have 
declined  30  cents  per  ton,  to  go  into  effect  the  16th. 
Several  furnace  men  from  Mooning  and  Shenango 
I  Valeys  made  a  visit  to  the  city  the  first  of  the  week, 
the  Eesult  of  which  has  not  yet  been  made  known.  In 
regard  to  production,  a  leading  broker  makes  the 
following  suggestion:  “To  close  down  all  the 
furnaces  on  Saturday  night,  and  open  on  Monday 
morning;  this  would  decrease  production  and  give 
the  men  a  needed  rest.” 

The  situation ;  Bessemer  and  Grey  Forge  not 
very  active ;  foundry  irons  neglected  ;  steel  slabs 
and  billets  about  hold  their  own ;  muck  bar  weak; 

\  old  iron  and  steel  rails  have  a  downward  look ; 
ferro- manganese  and  speigel  weaker ;  bloom  ends 
lower  ;  scrap  material  neglected. 

'  Coal  and  Coke  Smelted  Lake  Ore. 

1,000  Tons  Bessemer .  18.15  cash. 

1,000  Tons  Bessemer  City  Furnace . 18.50  cash. 

1,000  Tons  Bessemer . .  17.85  cash. 

1,000  Tons  Bessemer .  17.75  cash. 

7M  Tons  Gray  Forge .  16.00  cash. 

.500  Tons  Gray  Forge  City  Furnace .  17.00  cash. 

500  Tons  Bessemer .  18.00  cash. 

500  Tons  Bessemer .  17.85  cseh. 

•200  Tons  No.  2  Foundry  City  Furnace .  17.50  cash. 

100  Tons  No.  2  Foundry  (Tty  Furnace .  17.75  cash. 

150  Tons  Bessemer  Low  Phos .  26.00  cash. 

Coke,  Native  Ore. 

500  Tons  No.  2  Foundry .  17.00  cash. 

300  Tons  Mottled .  .  15.75  cash. 

250  Tons  Mottled .  1.5.50  cash. 

100  Tons  No.  2  Foundry  All  Ore .  lO.OO'cash. 

50  Tons  Silvery .  19.00  cash. 

.50  Tons  silvery  Extra  .  20.00  cash. 

50  Tons  White  and  Mottled .  15.50  cash. 

Charcoal. 

125  Tons  No.  3  Cold  Blast ...  - .  29.25  cash. 

.50  Tons  Warm  Blast .  24  00  cash. 

,50 Tons  White .  21.50 cash. 

.50  Tons  Cold  Blast .  24.00  cash. 

Muck  Bar. 

750  Tons  Neutral  April  and  May . , . . .  28.‘25  cash. 

500  Tons  Neutral .  28.00  cash. 

3.50  Tons  Neutral,  Spot .  27.75  cash. 

Steel  Slabs  and  Billets. 

800  Tons  Billets  and  Slabs .  ‘29.50  cash. 

750  Tons  Billets .  29.25  cash. 

500  Tons  Billets .  ‘28.75  cash . 

SIX)  Tons  Billets .  29.00  cash. 

Steel  Wire  Rods. 

.500  Tons  American  Fives  .  43.00  cash. 

^eel  Bloom  Ends. 

500  Tons  Bloom  Ends .  23.00  cash. 

.500  Tons  Bloom  Ends .  23.00  cash. 

Ferro- Manganese. 

75  Tons  80  per  cent.,  June  Balt .  82.00  cash. 

.50  Tons  80  per  cent.,  Balt  .  82.50  cash. 

Spiegel. 

‘200  To..8  20  per  cent ,  Pittsburgh .  38.50  cash. 

Old  Iron  and  Steel  Rails. 

5(i0  Tons  American  Ts . 24.00  cash. 

300  Tons  Old  Steel  Rails . . . 21.00  cash. 


Prices. 


Coke  or  Ulluniinouit 
Pig- 

Foundry  No.  I..|18.25(rtl8.50 
Foundry  No.  2..  17.‘2d<«tl7.50 
Gray  F.  No.  3..  16.50<rtl6.75 
“  No.  4..  1&0(K<^1&25 

White .  15.75'al6.00 

Mottled .  15.75<« 

Silvery .  18.25^20.00 

Bessemer .  17.75«* 

Low  Phos .  ‘26.00(« 

Charcoal  Pig- 

Foundry  No.  1..  23.50(ff24..50 
Fovindry  No.  ‘2..  22.00(rt2.'.75 

Cold-Blast .  25.00(^49.00 

Warm-Blast...  24.00<f(M.00 
10  -f  12*  Spiegel 
at  seaboard..  Sl.OOlrf 


20<  Spiegel  at 
Pittsburg ....  f38.00(!i38.50 
M  uck-Bar. . .  28.00(3 

Steel  Blooms..  28.50(329.00 
Steel  Slabs. . . .  29.00@ 

Steel  Cr’p  Ends  2‘2.50(323.00 
.Steel  Bl.  Ends..  22.5i  («23.00 
Ferro-Man.,  80j!,  seaboard, 
81.5(K'<83.00 

Steel  Billets...  29.00@ 

Old  Iron  Rails..  24.00(324.50 
Old  Steel  Rails.  22.50(323.00 
No.  1  W.  Scrap.  22.50@23.00 

No.  2  W.  Scrap . (318.00 

Steel  Rails .  34.0(K335.00 

“  light  sec..  34.00(337.00 
Bar  Iron,  nom..  1.90(3  1.95 

Iron  Nails .  2.15(» 

Steel  Nails .  2.15(3 

Wire  Nails . @  2.60 


CHEMICALS  AND  MINERALS. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  April  11. 

Heavy  Chemicals. — The  state  of  affairs  which 
has  prevailed  in  this  market  for  some  weeks  past 
remains  unchanged.  The  great  scarcity  of  sup¬ 
plies  here  when  the  Liverpool  labor  (lifflculties 
were  at  their  most  unsettled  point  has  been 
somewhat  relieved  and  some  small  shipments  are 
coming  in.  There  has  been  more  selling,  for  con¬ 
sumers  had  no  alternative  than  to  buy  or  shut 
down. 

For  60  per  cent,  caustic  soda,  spot  prices,  in  a 
round  way,  are  $3.25@$:4.35;  70  per  cent.,  $3.06@ 
$3.‘J5,  and  74  to  76  per  cent.,  $2.8(J@$2.TO. 

Carbonated  soda  ash,  48  per  cent.,  2>^@2)^c.;  58 
per  cent.,  2^@3c. 

('austic  Soda  Ash.— There  is  practically  none 
here.  Nominal  quotations  are  23i@23^c. 

Sal  soda,  spot,  is  l>^@lKc- 

A  dispatch  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  dated  the  9th 
inst.,  states  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Western 
Flint  Glass  Association  prices  were  advanced  in 
the  various  classes  of  goods  five  cents,  to  meet  the 
heavy  advance  made  in  soda  ash  reitently.  It  wu.-i 
resolved  hereafter  to  refuse  orders  from  jobbers 
to  be  filled  on  demand,  as  some  jobbers  have  been 
takii^  advantage  of  the  manufacturers.  Secre¬ 
tary  ft,rk  says  tnat  the  trade  is  now  in  prosperous 
condition. 

Bleaching  Powder. — This  article  is  in  a  rather 
unsettled  condition,  and.a  wide  margin  is  quoted. 
There  are  no  shipments  coming  forward,  and  the 
syndicate,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  left 
tne  market  bare.  Quotations  range  from  2(g2>^c. 

Acids.— The  acid  bulk  business  is  dull.  Indeed, 
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it  is  asserted  that  it  is  duller  to-day  than  for  a 
long  time  past.  On  the  other  hand,  those  dealers 
who  trade  in  a  small  way  state  that  business  is 
good,  and  that  they  are  not  complaining.  There 
is  but  little  doubt  that  the  amount  of  Dusiness 
doing  is  not  as  great  as  at  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  The  oil  refiners  have  their  acid 
contracted  for. 

The  acid  combination  is  following  with  increas¬ 
ing  velocity  the  down  grade  that  usually  precedes 
the  dissolution  of  such  “  combinations  in  restraint 
of  trade.” 

We  learn  on  undoubted  authority  that  this  com¬ 
bination  is  not  only  cutting  its  schedule  prices  as 
against  the  outside  manufacturers,  but  that  some 
of  the  members  are  pushing  their  business  at  the 
expense  of  their  associates  in  the  “  combine.”  The 
aggressive  action  of  the  combination  is  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the  trade,  and  it  would 
not  be  surprising  to  find  these  take  action  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  their  business. 

Fertilizing  Chemicals. — The  usual  amount  of 
trade  in  fertilizers  is  being  transacted,  and  prices 
are,  possibly,  a  little  firmer.  Manufacturers  are 
busy,  and  they  do  not  want  to-  be  bothered  with 
raw  materials,  consequently  the  trade  in  these  is 
somewhat  dull.  We  repeat  our  last  week’s  prices, 
since  they  remain  unchanged:  high  grade  dried 
blood  ^1.05@?2.  For  the  low  grade  the  price  is 
$1.85@$1.90.  Azotine,  $1.95@$2.  Tankage,  high 
grade,  9  to  10  per  cent,  ammonia  and  15  to  20  per 
cent,  phosphate,  $20@$21  per  ton,  and  low  grade, 
7  to  8  per  cent,  ammonia  and  25  to  30  per  cent, 
phosphate,  ^18.50.  Fish  scrap,  $21.50@$22  per 
ton,  f.o.b.  factory.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  at 
per  cwt.  Concentrated  tankage, 
91.90^9^.00.  Refuse  bone  black,  guaranteed  70 
per  cent,  phosphate,  918@919  per  ton,  and 
sales  at  the  first  figure  have  been  reported. 
Dissolved  bone-black  is  nominally  95c.  per 
unit  for  available  phosphoric  acid,  although  on 
large  lots  prices  might  oe  somewhat  reduced,  and 
acid  phosphate  80c.  per  unit  for  available  bhos- 
phoru:  acid.  Steamed  bones,  unground,  9^0^$^ ; 
ground,  92^9^8. 

Charleston  rock,  undried,  95*75  per  ton;  kiln- 
dried,  ^.50^^97  per  ton,  both  f.  o.  b.  vessels  at  the 
mines.  Freights  by  sail  from  Charleston  to  New 
York,  92..50@93  per  ton.  Charleston  rock,  ground 
911.50(^912,  ex-vessel  at  New  York. 

The  market  in  double  manure  salts  is  practically 
bare.  Quotations  are  for  48  to  50  per  cent,  sulphate 
of  potash,  91*12>^  per  100  pounds  for  shipments 
from  date;  high  grade  manure  salts,  basis  90  per 
cent,  sulphate  of  potash,  per  100  pound®. 

For  lots  on  the  spot,  an  advance  over  the  above 
named  figures  of  2>^c.  per  100  pounds  is  quoted. 

Kainit.  —  There  "  have  been  additional  sales 
amounting  to  1,000  tons,  making  in  all  some  2,500 
tons  sold  in  the  past  two  weeks.  Prices  given 
on  application  are  for  cargoes  and  remain  un¬ 
changed.  We  quote  99.50  for  invoice  weight  and 
99.75  for  actual  weight. 

Muriate  of  Potash. — Quotations  in  this  article 
are  91.77X^91*65,  according  to  quantity.  There  is 
a  light  spot  supply  at  present,  but  500  tons  are  ex- 
pe’fted  this  week,  and  arrivals  henceforth  will  be 
re^lar.  The  sales  at  92  which  have  heen  reported 
were  made  by  jobbers  who  trade  in  a  small  way. 

•Brimstone. — There  is  not  much  doing  in  brim- 
sthne,  which,  however,  shows  up  firmer  and 
higher.  Quotations  are:  For  best  unmixed  sec- 
onus,  919@919.^,  and  for  thirds,  918.50® 918.75. 

Nitrate  of  Soda.— The  market  in  nitrate  is  weak, 
and  ruling  quotations  are  91*70,  ex  ship.  Sales  in 
a  jobbing  way,  aggregating  3,000  bags,  at  this  price 
are  reported. 


lilverpool.  April  2. 

(From  Geo.  G.  Blackwell’s  Report.) 

Minerals.— Our  market  has  continued  to  ad¬ 
vance  all  around.  Manganese :  Arrivals  are  still 
slow,  and  sales  are  being  made  at  advanced  fig¬ 
ures.  Magnesite  :  Stocks  of  raw  lump  are  very 
large,  both  at  this  side  and  at  the  port  of  ship¬ 
ment;  prices  therefore  are  in  the  bands  of  buyers. 
Raw  ground,  £6  10s.,  and  calcined  ground,  £\Q@, 
£11.  Bauxite  (Irish  Hill  brand):  Supplies  are 
scarcely  able  to  compete  with  the  demand; 
prices,  therefore,  are  very  firm— lump,  a).;  seconds, 
16s.;  thirds,  12s.;  ground,  358.  Dolomite,  7s.  6d.  per 
ton  at  the  mine.  French  Chalk :  Arrivals  tnis 
week  have  somewhat  increased,  but  on  account  of 
the  strike  deliveries  have  been  diflflcult ;  prices, 
therefore,  are  well  maintained,  especially  for  G.  G. 
B.  “Angel- White”  brand— 90s.@95s.  medium, 
100s.(^10^.  superfine.  Barytes  (carbonate)  con¬ 
tinues  easier ;  selected  crystal  lump  scarce  at  £6 ; 
No.  1  lumps,  90s. ;  best,  80s. ;  seconds  and  good 
nuts,  70s. ;  smalls,  50s. ;  best  ground,  £6 ;  and 
selected  crystal  nound,  £8.  Sulphate  has 
somewhat  improved,  especially  best  brands,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  increased  aemana  and  short  supplies ; 
best  lump,  .358.  6d. ;  good  medium,  308. ;  meaium, 
25s.  6d.®^s.  6d. ;  common,  18s.  6d.®20s. ;  ground 
best  white,  G.  G.  B.  brand,  6.5s. ;  common,  458. ;  gray, 
.32s.  6d.@408.  Pumicestone  easy;  ground  at  £10, 
and  specially  selected  lump,  finest  quality,  £13. 
Iron  ore  in  good  demand  at  mil  prices.  Bilbao  and 
Santander,  9s.@108.  6d.  f.  o.  b. ;  Irish,  lls.® 
12s.  6d. ;  Cumberland  in  strong  demand  at  ISs.® 
24s.  Purple  ore  steady,  at  last  quotations.  Spanish 
manganiferous  ore  selling  freely  at  full  prices. 
Emery  stone:  Best  brands  continue  scarce  both  for  , 
spot  and  forward  delivery;  prices  stronger.  No.  1 
lump  is  o^uoted  at  £5  10s.(g£6,  and  smalls  £5®  £5 
10s.  Fullers’  earth  steady;  458.@50s.  for  best  blue 
and  yellow;  fine  impalpaole  ground,  £7.  Scheelite, 
wolfram,  tungstate  of  soda,  and  tungsten  metal 
inquired  for.  Chrome  metal,  .5s.  6d.  per  pound. 
Tungsten  alloys,  2s.  per  pound.  Chrome  ore:  High 
grades  still  inquired  for  at  full  prices.  Antimony 
ore  and  metal  nave  further  advanced.  Uranium 
oxide,  248.@268.  Asbestos:  Best  rock,  £17@£18; 
brown  grades,  £14® £15.  Potter’s  lead  ore:  Prices 
are  firm:  smalls,  £14@£15;  selected  lump,  £16 
@£17.  Calamine:  Best  qualities  scarce— 60s.@ 
80s.  Strontia  steady;  sulphate  (celestine)  steady, 
16s.  6d.(gl7s.  Carbonate  (native),  £15®£16; 
powdered  (manufactured),  £11@£12.  Limespar: 
English  manufactured,  old  G.  G.  B.  brand  in  de 
mand,  and  brings  full  prices ;  50s.  for  ground 
English.  Feldspar,  40s.  to  508.;  fluorspar, 

Bog  xore  firm,  at  22s.@25s.  Plumbago  steady ; 
Spanish,  £6 ;  best  Ceylon  lump  at  last  quotations ; 
Italian  and  Bohemian,  £4®  £12  per  ton;  founders, 
£5@£6;  Blackwell’s  “Mineraline,”  £10.  French 
sand,  in  cargoes,  continues  scarce  on  spot— 208.® 
228.  6d.  Ferro-manganese  and  silicon  spiegel  in 
good  demand  at  stroimer  figures.  Chrome  iron,  20 
per  cent.,  £24®  £25.  (Ground  mica,  £50.  China  clay 
freely  offering — common,  18s.  6d  ;  good  medium  22s. 
6d.®25s. ;  best  308.®358.  (at  Runcorn).  Irish  moss, 
although  more  is  offering,  prices  are  firm  at  £12® 
£14, 

[Special  report  by  Messrs.  J.  P.  Brunner  &  Co.] 

The  “  dock  laborers’  strike  ”  has  at  length  been 
settled,  but  work  is  still  progressing  very  slowly 
at  the  docks,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  the 
work  settles  down  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  as  there 
is  still  a  certain  amount  of  friction  between  the 
Liverpool  laborers  and  the  imported  hands.  With 
regard  to  the  chemical  market  there  is  little  busi¬ 
ness  passing,  and  in  several  cases  values  have 
declined. 


Soda  ash  is  strong,  as  there  is  little  to  be  had, 
and  nearest  values  are  ^d.  to  l%d.  for  both 
caustic  and  carbonated,  and  nothing  offering  in 
high-test. 

Soda  crystals  are  unchanged  at  i;3  10s.  to  £3  12s. 
6d  per  ton. 

Cfaustic  Soda  flat,  there  being  practically  no  bus¬ 
iness  going  on.  Makers  are  very  firm  in  their 
ideas,  in  the  expectation  of  spring  orders  from  the 
Continent,  but  resellers  show  more  anxiety  to 
realize,  and  ask  for  bids.  With  so  little  business 
passing  it  is  difficult  to  test  values,  but  nominally 
quotations  range  as  follows:  60  per  cent.,  £9  15s. 
i  to  £10;  70  per  cent.,  £10  10s.  to  £11,  while  the 
lower  figure  could  probably  be  shaded  in  some 
cases,  if  bid  outright;  74  per  cent.,  £11 10s.  to  £12; 
76  per  cent.,  £13. 

Bleaching  powder  dull  at  £6.  Some  sales  are 
reported  for  America  at  this  figure,  but  orders  are 
scarce. 

Chlorate  of  potash  dull  and  rather  easier  at  5d. 
to  5Xd.  per  lb.  for  prompt  delivery. 

Bicarb.;  soda;  firm  at  £6  5s.  per  ton  and  upward 
for  one  cwt.  kegs,  according  to  brand  and  quan 
ti^,  with  usual  allowances  for  larger  packages. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  fiat  at  £11  10s.  to  £11 12s. 
6d.  per  ton  for  good  grey  24  per  cent.  f.  o.  b.  Liver¬ 
pool. 


BUILDING  MATERIAL  MARKET. 


New  York,  Friday  Evening,  April  11. 

Bricks.- There  is  a  firm  market  for  gocm  bricks 
and  a  good  supply.  Brickmaking  commences  in 
about  two  weeks,  and  a  few  yards  have  already 
begun  operations.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  im¬ 
pression  that  all  indications  point  to  a  prosperous 
year  in  this  branch  of  building  materials.  'There 
are,  of  course,  some  who  assume  pessimistic 
views  of  the  future.  Prices  have  not  materially 
changed  since  our  last  report.  We  quote  this 
week,  Haverstraws,  97@97.75;Uprivers,  ^.75®97; 
Keyports,  95®95.3.5  ;  Southrivers,  96®97,  ;  and 
Pales,  93.50®  98.75. 

Lime. — The  general  features  of  the  lime  market 
continue  pretty  much  unchanged.  The  only  topic 
of  importance  discussed  among  the  lime  men  is 
the  proposed  tariff  on  lime,  the  Canada  dealers 
claiming  that  the  Republican  party  dare  not  pass 
the  bill,  while  the  Maine  Lime  “Trust”  stat^  that 
unless  all  foreign  competition  is  shut  out  the  lime 
industry  will  suffer.  The  trust  is  making  band- 
some  profits  now  and  should  not  be  too  greedy. 

Reference  to  the  subject  will  be  found  in  our 
notes  of  the  week. 

Prices  remain  unchanged,  and  quotations 
are:  For  Rockland  common,  91  per  barrel; 
Rockland  finishing,  91*20;  St.  John  common  and 
finishing,  90c®  95c.;  Glen  Falls,  common  and  finish¬ 
ing,  85c.®91*ll. 

Cement. — The  same  demand  for  good  brands 
continues  as  last  reported.  Prices  for  the  imported 
and  domestic  varieties  are  as  follows :  Rosendale, 

Eer  barrel,  85c.®  91. 10;  Portland,  American,  per 
arrel,  92.15  @92.45;  Portland,  foreign,  per  barrel, 
92.30®92.40;  Portland,  foreign,  special  brands, 
92.45®  2.75;  Roman,  per  barrel,  92. 65®  92.85; 
Keene’s  coarse,  per  barrel,  94.50®  95..50 ;  "Keene’s 
fine,  jier  barrel,  97@98.25. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Nine  hours  without  reduction  in  wages  has 
been  granted  2,200  workmen  employed  in  12  of  the 
marble  factories  of  Boston,  Mass.  There  remain 
but  three  firms  that  have  not  yet  complied  with 
the  request  of  the  marble  cutters’  union. 


IV  PORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  METALS  AT  NEW  YORK  MARCH  29  TO  APRIL  5  AND  FROM  JANUARY  1. 


IMPOBTS. 

Week.  Year. 
Spelter.  Tona  Tona 

Amer,  Metal  Co .  123 

La  Marche’s  Sons,  H .  5 

Meyer,  G.  A.  &  E .  9 

Muller,  Schall  &  Co .  93 

Central  Stamp.  Co.  2,834 
Coddington  &  Co...  755 

Cohn  &  Co  .  1,188 

Con.  Fruit  Jar  Co . 

Corbiere  F.  Sc  Co . 

1  Cort  &  Co .  7,558 

j  Crooks  Sc  Co .  1,711 

De  Milt  &  Co  .H  R.  75 
'  Dickeison.V.D.&Co  6,428 

•  Total .  230 

Pig  Lead.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

Caswell,  E.  A .  Ill 

Hendricks  Bros .  50 

Schultz  &  Co..  A .  98 

!  Herring,  Chas.  E . 

Iron  Clad  Mfg.  Co . 

:  Lalance  &  G.  M.  Co.  472 
Lehmaier, Schw  ’z  &Co. . . 

Total .  259 

Correa  date.  1889 .  *54 

Tin.  Tons.  Tona 

Abbot,  Jere,  &  Co .  50 

Amer.  Metal  Co .  615 

Bidwell  &  French .  145 

Bruce  &  Cook .  10 

Crooks  &  Co.,  R .  35 

Davol  &  Son .  15 

Hendricks  Bros .  26 

Lehmaier,  S  ,  &  Co .  30 

Muller,Schall&Co .  300 

Naylor  &Ca .  475 

Mersick  &  Co . 

,  Morewood  &  Co... .  750 

Newell  Bros . 

Pratt  Mfg.  Co.......  2,753 

!  PhelpaDodge  &  Co  15,587 

1  Shepard  &  Co . 

Taylo”,  N.  &  G . 

Thomson&Co.,A.A.  8.624 

1  Warren,  J.  M . 

Wheeler  &  Co .  1.990 

Whlttemore  &  Co.  2,191 

Wolff  &  Reesing . 

Wright,  Peter&Co . 

Niseen,  Geo .  10  j 

Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co .  RW  1 

Thomson.A.A.&Co .  ’20 

Thomson,  D.  &  Co .  10 

Townsend,&Co.,J.R .  30 

Trotter  &  Co,  N .  50 

Total .  52,477 

Correa  date.  1889 . 

Pig  Iron.  Tons. 

Abbott  &  Co  ,  Jere.  100 
Crocker  Bros .  100 

Irvin  P  T  Pn 

Total .  2,416 

Correa  date.  1889 .  2,440 

Tin  Plates.  Boxes.  Boxes. 

Hruce  &  Cook .  218  15.492 

Byrne  Sc,  Son. .  1,000 

1  Stet88on&Co.,G.W.  50 

Williamson,  J.&Co.  100 

Total .  350 

Correa  date.  1889. . 

26,337 

24,118 

5,755 

120 

2.333 

44,620 

385 

112,231 

66 

1,000 

318 

2,721 

200 

6,143 

2,173 

27,563 

257 

41,250 

145,203 

1,219 

231 

19,413 

1,618 

6,318 

5,626 

625 

227 


100 

300 

100 

300 

300 

1.250 

7,670 


Steel  Blooms,  Billets, 
and  Slabs.  Tons.  Tons. 

Dana  &  Co .  562 

Downing,U.F.&Co .  5 

Holt&Co.,H.N .  10 

Martin  &  Co  .  80 

Milne,  A.,  &  Co .  16 

Pope,  Jas.  E.,  Jr .  61 

Roebling's  Sons,  J.  A .  316 

Wolff,  &  Co..  R  H .  60 

Total .  1,040 

Corres.  date.  1889. .  9,924 

Bar  Iron.  Tons.  Tons. 

Abbott  &  Co.,  Jere .  459 

Bacon  &  Co .  536 

Crocker  Bros .  77 

Downing  &  Co. .  174 

E.  J.  Jacobus .  1 

FulIer,Dana&  Fits .  11 

Holt,  H.  N .  10 

Lilienberg,  N .  285 

MUne  &  Co .  234 

Muller,Schall  &Co .  200 

Page,  Newell  &  Co.  49  735 

VViison,  J.  G .  2 

Total .  49  2,545 

Corres.  date,  1^9 .  1,815 

Scrap  Iron.  Tons.  Tons. 

Samper  &  Co.,  S.  .  186 

StevenSjCorvln&Co  30  30 

Ward,  J.  E.  &  Co..  177  192 

Total .  207  408 

Correa  date.  1889 .  1,1U8 

Steel  and  Iron  Bods. 

Tons.  Tona 

Abbott  &  Co. .  251  3,268 

American  S.  Co....  70  465 


Bacon  &  Co .  73 

Carey  &  Moen .  166 

Cooper,Hewitt&Co .  371 

Dana  &  Co  .  2^5  235 

Downing  &  Co .  44 

Galpin,  S.  A .  901 

Oreely  &  Co.  C.  S .  .30 

Hazara  Mfg.  Co.  .  30  74 

Jacobus,  K  Y .  2 

Lee,  James  &  Co...  86  330 

Lundberg,  G .  110 

Milne  &  Co .  .  180 

Muller.Schall  &  Co .  270 

Naylor  &  Co .  40  2.123 

Page,  Newall  &  Ca  50  451 

Roebling’s  Sona  J .  A .  10  622 

Schulze,  P.  R .  1 

Temple  &  Lock- 

wood .  6 

Wood  &  Niebuhr .  25 

Wolf  &  Co..  R.  H .  1.770 

Total .  772  10,518 

Correa  date,  1889 .  16.235 

Old  Balls.  Tona  Tona 

Frankfort.  M .  341  2,987 

Henderson  Bros .  300 

Hernsheim,  is,  .  .350 

Sawyer,Wallace&Co _  610 

Total .  341  4,247 

Correa  date.  18fW .  7,716 

Splegelelsen.  Tona  Tona 

Abbott,  Jere  &  Co .  2.725 

Blakely  &  McLellan .  1.554 

Crocker  Bros .  122  .'.lii 

Dana  &  Co .  280  6.046 

Foley,  F .  50 

Geisenheimer  &  Co .  227 

HernshUue,  L .  395  6,451  i 


Naylor  &Ca .  130  4,75® 

Perkina  C.'  L. .  1,400 

Sachs  &  Richmond .  2 

WhiUemoie,U.&Co. .  23 

Total .  l,-227  26,656 

Correa  data  1889 .  24,261 

Iron  Ore.  Tona  Tona 

Baiz,  Jacob . .  67 

Bowring  &  A .  222 

Earnshaw,  A .  2,250 

Ennia  Andrew .  438 

Flores  &  Co..  R.  de .  1  \223 

Total .  13,200 

Corres.  date.  1889. .  4,777 

EXPOBTS. 

Copper.  Pounda  Pounds 

Abbott  &  Co., Jere .  787,443 

Amer.Mct.  Co.,Lt.  7,500  741.525 

Belmont.Aug.&Co .  957.315 

Burgass  &  Co .  11^339 

Funch,  Edye  it  Co  135,374  135,374 
Heidelbecn,  Sichel- 

heimer  &  Co .  672,606 

Seamen.  S.  H .  66,950 

Ward,  J.  E.  &  Co .  100,000 

W 11  ’ms  4k  T’hune .  1 12,004 


Total . 142,874  3,703,558 

Cone.  date.  1889. . 

Copper  yiatte. 

American  MetalCo .  1,421,445 

Lewisohn  Hroa  ..242,881  1.150.168 

Nichola  Gea  H .  267.202 

Paulsen,  Wm .  1,039.428 

Wil’ms  &  T’hune.. 436,789  2,848,706 


Total.  .. 

Correa  late  1888.„ 


468,125  6,047,279 
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OlVIDENO-PAYInC  MINE&. 


NaM-OIViDEND  PAYING  MINES 


>  adAing  A.  I. . 

S  \Uoe.  •  • 

S  AlmaANel  Wood  C. 

4  American*  Settle,c.|C0io 
i  .my  *miventai.iB.a.lHon. 
c  Atlantic,  0 . 

7  Argenta.  8 . 

8  Aspen  Hg.  ft  s.,  8.  L. 

0  Aurora,  I . 

I")  Badger,  8< . 

II  :iaBi>ica,  a.  s . 

1,  delie  Isle,  8 . 

IS  aeicber,  a.  s . 

14  delierue  Idabo.  8.  u. 

15  riodie  Con.,  a.  s . cal  . 

10  Boston*  Mont,  a....  Mon 

17  Boston  ft  Mom.,  c.a  Mon' 

18  isreeoe,B . 

18  Brooklyn  Lead,  l.  s.  utab 

20  Bulwer,a . .  9“^- 

21  Bunker  Hill  ft  i>uU..  Idab. 

a  Caledonia,  a .  OaK. 

13  Calliope,  8 . Colo. 

24  Calumet  ft  Hecla,  o  .  Mlcb 

25  Carbonate  Bill  8.  L..  Colo. 

M  Carlisle,  a . -N.  M. 

87  Castle  Creek,  a .  [dab. 

88  Catalpa,8.  L  . Colo. 

80  Ontral.  . .  Mich 

30  Chrysolite,  a.  l. . Colo. 

J1  Colorado  Central,  8. L  Colo. 
38  Confidence, 8.  L....—  Ser.. 

15  Cona.  Cal.  ft  Va.,  a  s.  Nev. 

14  Contentlon,a  ........  Aria. 

86  .*Cop.'4ueen  Cons.o.  Aria. 

16  Crescent,  A  I*,  a.  ...  (Jtah 

87  Crown  Point,  a.  a..  .  Nev.. 

88  Daly,  a.  I. . Utah 

;«  Deer  Ci’eek,8.  a .  Idab. 

to  Oeadwood-Terra,  a..  Dak_ 

11  Derbec  B.  Urav.,a.  8.  Cai.. 

48  Junkln,  8.  L .  Colo. 

4b  OuiIAt0116|  O.  8*  L..»«  jloill 

14  ficlipse . 9°*®- 

ib  l^JjUluril}  O.  8 .  .nOIll 

lb  Empire  Ut.,  o .  Hoot 

17  dureka  Con.,  a.  a.  l.  Nev.. 

18  Evening  Star,  a.  L. .. .  Colo. 

10  ExceUlor.  a . cal.. 

60  gather  de  Smei,  a. .  Dak. 

61  '<'rankUn,c . Micb 

68  Preeland,  a.  a.  c . Colo. 

68  Oarfleld  U.,  a.  a .  Nov. 

54  Dould  ft  Curry,  a.  a.  Nev.. 

56  ulrand  Prlae.a .  .  Nev.. 

56  aranite,  a  L . Idab. 

67  iranlte  Mountain,  8.  jiout 

68  Breen  Mountain, a...  cal.. 
60  dale  ft  UorcroBS,  B.  8  Nev . 

60  declaCon..  aa.l,.  0.  Mont 

61  del’a  .Mg  ft  Ked,B.aL  Mom 

62  Holmes,  . .  jev. 

63  dolyoke,a .  ....  idab- 

64  domestake.  a . Dak.. 

66  donorine,  a  1. .  Utab 

66  dope,  a .  Mont 

67  dorn-SUver,  a  L . Utah 

86  Hubert,  a . Colo. 

60  Ldabo,  . .  Cal.. 

70  Ideal,  a  . .  Colo. 

71  UUnois,  8 . -  .V.M. 

78  independence,  a .  Xev„ 

78  iron  HU1,8.... . Dak. 

74  lron.Sllver,  a.  L . i.kno. 

76  Jackson,  a.  8 .  Nev. 

76  Jay  ilould .  ..  .......  Mont 

77  Joculstita,  1  . . 

78  Jumbo,  a . Colo. 

70  Kearsarge.o . Micb 

80  . . Nev. 

lU  La  Plata,  an . Colo. 

88  LeadvUleCoua,aL.Llcolo. 

b3  Lexington,  a.  8 . Mont 

84  Little  Cblel,  at . Co.o. 

56  Little  Pittsbjrg,  aL  Colo. 

Martin  Wnlte.  8..  ..  Nev.. 

87  Mary  Murpoy,  a.  a...  Colo. 

88  Matchless,  a . Colo. 

80  Muuiesota,  o .  jt  ten 

80  Mono,  a . Cal. 

81  Montana,  Lt., a.  a....  Mont 
38  Morning  Star,  an...  colo. 

88  Moulton,  8.  a .  Mum 

84  Mount  Pleasant,  a...  caL 

06  Mt.  Diablo,  8 . .  Nev. 

00  Napa,  . .  Cal.. 

87  Navajo,  a.  8 .  Nev.. 

05  New  Uuston,  8 .  Cola 

00  .N.  Hoover  dill,  a.  s..  s.  C. 

IXi  Nortuern  Belle,  8....  Nev.. 
Ill  North  Belle  Isle,  8.  ..  Nev.. 

i08  NortbStar,  a .  Cal.. 

1  i8  entano,  a  I# .  Utab 

I  -4  Upnir,  a.  a . Nev.. 

1  M  Urlgmal,  ao . Mom 

1J6  Osceola,  O .  Micb 

1 17  Oxlord,  a .  N.  S. 

I  8  Paradise  Valley,  a.  8  Nev. 

I  At  Parrol.c . Mont 

110  Peacock,  a  a.  a .  N..M. 

III  Plumas  kureka,  a...  cal.. 

118  piutus,  a.8. a  L.  ...  Colo. 

113  Plymouth  Con., a...  cal.. 

114  julcksilver.  pref.,^.  cal.. 

116  com.,  <4.  Cal.. 

116  Quincy*  o .  Micb 

117  Kepublic,  0 .  Hlch. 

418  iticumond,  an .  .Sev.. 

110  judge,  . . Micb. 

180  Itoblnsun  Con.,  a  L. .  Colo. 

181  ttobert  £.  Lee,  a  L...  Colo 

11^  Savage.  . . Nev.. 

18b  Shosnone,  a .  Idab. 

184  sierra  Buttea  a .  Cal . . 

185  Sierra  Nevada,  a.  s.  Nev.. 
18  Sierra  Nevada,  a.  L..  Idaho 

187  silver  Cord,  a.  a.  L. .  Colo. 

188  sliver  King,  a .  Arlx. 

120  Silver  Mg.  of  L.  V...  N.  M. 

180  sllverton, a.  a  u....  Coio. 

181  small  dopes  Cons.M-  Colo. 

182  Spring  VaUey,  a .  Cal.. 

188  Standard, a. a .  Cal.. 

184  Stormont,  8 .  Utah 

18.5  St.  Joseph, L  .  Mo.. 

1 36  Swansea,  a . Colo, 

187  ramarack,  o . Micb. 

.88  rip  Top,  8  .  Aria. 

180  lombstoue,  a. au.  Arts. 

lie  United  Verde,  o .  Aria. 

.41  Valencia,  n . N.  H. 

148  Viola  Lt.,s.  I. .  (dab. 

148  WardCona,  s.  L....  Oolo. 
■44  Yankee  dlrl . Oolo. 

145  Yellow  Jacket,  a.  a.  Nev.. 

147  Webb  Cilty,  L.  Z . Mn 

146  Woodside  . U 

140  Ypnng  America . Cal.. 


AgassU  Cons.,  8.  L..  (Tolo.  88.600.0n0 

Alleghany,  8 . Cola  5,0b0,00<< 

Alluues,  . .  Mlob  8,000,000 

AlpbaCon.,  a.  a.  .  Nev..  3,000,000 

Alta,  8 . . .  Nev..  10,080,000 

Amador, a . .  Cal..  400,000 

American 'Flag,  8...  Colo.  1,860,000 

Amity,  8 . Colo.  250,000 

Anglo- Montana,  Lt.  Hon.  600,000 

Astoria  a .  Cal..  200,000 

Barcelona,  a .  Nev..  6.000,000 

Recbtel  Cion.,  a . Cal.  10,000,000 

Belmont,  8 . Nev.  6,000,000 

BestftBelcher,  a.  a.  Nev.  10,080,000 
Big  Pittsburg,  a  L..  Colo.  80,000,000  - 

■Metallic,  8 .  Hon.  5,000,000 

Black  Oak,  a, . Cal.  8,000,000 

Boston  Con.,  a  ...  .  cal.  lO.OOO.OOO 

Bremen.  8 .  N.  M  6,000,000 

Brownlow,  s . Colo.  8Ji0,00o 

Brunswick,  a . Cal  8.0UU  000 

Bullion,  a.  8 . Nev.’.  lO.OOO.OOu 

Calaveras,  a . Cal..  600,00<' 

. Wy  .  600.000 

■upano,  a.  a  a  0.  Ven.  800,000 

C. Bluer,  a.  a . Colo.  600.000 

Charles  Dlckenaa.a  Idao.  1,860,000 

Cherokee,  a . Cal..  1,600,000 

OhoUar.s .  ..  Nev..  ll.800.000 

Cleveland,  t .  Dak.  1,000.000 

Colchis .  N.M.  600,000 

j{2  Commonwealth,  8..  Nev.  lO.OOi  ,0  s 

33  Comstock,  a.  8 .  Nev..  10,000,000 

84  Con.  Imperial,  a.  8.  Nev..  5,000,000 
35  Con.  Pacific,  a . Cal..  6.000  000 


33  Cons.  Silver,  a . 

37  Crescent,  8.1. . 

33  Crocker,  8 . 

33  Crowell,  a 


10  000,006 
600,001' 
IJiOO.OOo 


41 

42 
48 

45 1  Durango,  a . 

<A  Eastern  Dev.Co.,  Lt. 

47  El  CHsto,  a.  a . 

43  El  Dorado,  a  . 

43  El  Talento,  a . 

50  Empire,  8 . 

54  Eureka  Tunnel,  a.  l. 

52  Ezcheauer . 

53  Pound  Treasure,a.a 

54  Uogeblc  L  Syn.,  I  .. 

Gold  Cup,  8 . . 

50  Golden  Era,  s . . 

Sy  Gold  Placer,  a . 

Gold  Roi'k,  a . 

^  Gkiodghaw,  a . 

^  Grand  Belt,o . 

^  Grand  Duke . 

32  Great  demunoe,  a.. 

M  Gregory-Bobtall,  a. 

34  Gregory  Con.,  a... 

35  darlein  M.ft  M.Co.G 

33  Head  Cent,  ft  Tr.s.n 

«7  Hector,  a . 

^  Highland,  o. 

39  Hollywood 

70  Hortense,  a 

71  Huron,  o  . 

72  Iron  Gold  ft  Silver,  a 

73  (ronton,  i . 

74  Iroquou,  O  . I  Micb,'  1,'85U,’U00J 

75  J.  D.  Keymert .  Aria.  10,000,000 

73 -lulla  Cong.,  a.  8..  .JNev..l  ii.uim)ihs,I 

77  Lacrosse,  a . 

73  Lee  Basin.  8.  l..  .. 

79  Mayfiower  QraveL,.  Cal 
30  May  Mazeppa,  8 . Colo 

34  Hedora,  a .  Daa  85u'oo0 

32  Mexican,  a,  8 . Nev..  10,000,000 

33  Middle  Bar  a . Cal.  400,000 

34  Mike  ft  Starr,  8.  L. . .  Colo.  1,000.000 

35  Mollle  Gibson . Colo.  8,000,000 

33  Monitor,  a .  Colo.  lOu.UUO 

37  Mutual  Mg.  ft  Sin.  W’sb  100,000 

33  Native,  0 .  Micb  1,00U,00U 

39  Neath,  a . Colo.  I.OUo.OOu 

90  Nevada  Queen,  8....  Nev  10,000,000 
94  New  Germany, a  ...  N.  S.  100,000 
9-2  New  Pittsburg,  8  L.  Colo.  8,OOO.UOo 

93  N.  Coiuiuonw’b,  8...  Nev.  10,000,000 

94  North  Standard,  a..  Cal..  lu,U0U,UUu 

95  Noonday . Cal..  600,000 

93  Uuelda  Chief,  a . Cal.  600,000 

97  Oriental  ft  Miller,  8.  Nev..  10,000,000 

93  Osceola,  a .  Nev.,  5,000,000 

99  Overman,  O.  8 .  Nev.  ll,680.U0o 

•  OoPark,  8 .  Utab  8,000,000 

401  Peer,  8 . .  Aria.  10,000,000 

108  Peerless,  8 .  Aria.  10,000,000 

103  Phoenix .  Arts.  600,000 

104  Phoenix,  a.  8 . Ark.  6,000,00o 

105  Pnoenlx  Lead,  a.  l  .  Jolo.  luo.ooo 

103  Pilgrim,  a .  Cal..  600,000 

107  Potosl,  8 .  Nev..  ll,80U.000 


Nev.,  5.000,000! 
Cal..  6,000  000 
Mo...  8.600,000, 

Colo.  8,000,000 
10,000.000 
500,000 
850,000 
6,000,000 
1.500,000 
6,000,000 
800,000 
600.000 
i,eoo,ooc 
1,000,000 
1,000.000 
1,000,000 
10,000.000 
10,000,00c 
10,000,001 
10,000,000 
6,600,000 
500,000 
8  000,000 
6,000,000 
1,000,000 
lO.OOO.OOo 
18,000,000 
800.000 
1,000,000 
660,000 
3,000,000 
1  000,000 
10,000,000 
1,600,000 
600,000 
200,000 
2,000,000 
1,001.000 ' 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
Micb,'  1,250,000 

-  10,000,000 

ll.OUU.OOO 
LOOO.OUO 
5,000,000 
1,000,000 
eclu.ooo 
Daa  850,000 
Nev..  lO.OOO.lKMi 
Cal.  400,000 
Colo.  1.000.000 
Colo.  8,000,000  I 
Colo.  100,000 
W’sh  100,000  ‘ 
Micb  1,000,000 
Colo.  1 ,000,000 
Nev  10,000,000 
N.  S.  100,000 


403  Proustlte.B . .  Idab  260,000  1 

109  Puritan  8.  a .  Colo.  1,600,000  1 

110  Quincy .  Colo.  8,000,000  1 

114  Happabannock, a.8.  Va..  260,000  i 
442  Bed  Elephant,  8 .  Colo.  600,000  i 

143  dopes,  a.  s. .  Micb  8,000,000 

444  Bussell,  a .  N.  C.  I,b66>000  1 

41,,  Sampson, 0.8.1,...  .  Utab  lO.OOO.UOO  1 
113  San  Sebastian,  a..  SanS  1,600,000  I 

447  Santa  Fe,o .  N.M.  b.OOO.Ooo  I 

1 13  Santiago,  a .  U.S.C  400,000  I 

149  security, 8.... .  Colo.  lO.OOO.OOo  1,< 

420  Sberldan .  N.M.  8,000,000  I 

421  Silver  Queen,  o .  Arlz.  6,000,0Uu  I 

422  south Bulwer,  a  ..  Cal..  io,oi0,000  ! 

423  South  Hite .  Cal..  lO.OUO.UOo 

424  South  Pacific .  Cal..  600,000 

126  Stanislaus, a . Cal..  2,000,00u 

123  St.  Kevin,  a.  8 . Colo.  100,000 

127  St.  Louis  ft  Mex.,  8.  Mex.  6,000,000 
428  St.  Louis  ft  St.  Elmo  Colo.  2,0(X),0UO 
120  St.L.ft  St.Fellpe,  a  8.  Mex.  1,600,000 

130  St  L.  ft  Sonora,  a.s.  Mex.  l.dOO.OUU 

131  St.  Louis-Yavapal...  Aria.  3,000,000 

138  Sunday  Lake,  l .  Micb  1,860,000 

133  SulUvan  Cons.  a.  .Dak.  600,000 

134  Sutter  Creek,  a . Cal..  500,000 

135  Sutro  Tunnel .  .v'ev„  80,OUU,OOu  2, 

130  Sylvanite,  8  .  Colo.  6,00U,Uo0 

187  Tayior-Plumas,  a...  Cal..  1,000,003 

138  Tioga  Cons.,  a .  Cal..  10,000,00U 

130  Tornado  Cons,  a  8.  Nev. .  loo  Ouo 

140  Tortlitta,  a.  a .  Arls.  i, 000,003 

141  Tuscarora,  8  . .  Nev..  10,000,000 

148  Union  Con  .as .  Nev.  10,000,000 

148  Utah,  8 . Sev..  10,000,000 

144  Whale,  8 . Colo.  600.06» 

145  Waabiogton,  a .  Micb  i,u0o,ooo 

146  West  Granite  Mt.,  8  Mon  8,000,000 

147  Yuma,  a  8.  a. .  Aria.  lO.OOO.OOn 

148  Zelaya,a.l . 0  A.  aou.uoo 


8737.000  Jan  1880  .60 
6M8.750  Jni.v  1R80  'TH 
8,248,800  Sept  1888  6'< 

800,000  Jun  i»77 


100 

100 

100 

173..’«)0 
7*5.000 
8,180  J590 

Jan. 

Abl 

Jan. 

1883 

1886 

1890 

26 

0 

10 

0 

100 

10 

1 

170.000 

0 

Nov 

1883 

5 

0 

100 

4.007.000 

Aug. 

1888 

1,484.000 

0 

July 

1889 

17(1,000 

Mot 

18fV 

30  000 

Mar. 

IfW! 

1.802,500 

Nov. 

1881 

102,000 

Oct. 

1880 

185,000 

jan. 

1800 

090.000  Mar.  1886  1.00 


616.000  Apl,  1880  .25 
30..’>30  Apl  1880  12H 


820.814  Dec.  1886 


l.'i.noo  Jan.  1889  .15 


880,000  May  1887 


1,660,003  Jan.|l880|  .lu 
686,000  Hm.ilPOO 


2,800,760  Deo.  1889|  ,85 


860,000 

(jet. 

1880 

* 

60,000 

80,000 

208,000 

Apl 

Nuv 

Dec 

1^ 

1881 

4i 

3,R2»,400 

Dec. 

1889 

1.56.(k)0 

870,000 

Sept 

Mar 

1889 

1880 

1,161,600  Sept  1880  .60 


147,800  July  1887 
‘888,157  July  ife’l  1^93 


100,000  May  1881 
106,000  Jau.  1888 


5 

10,000  Feb. 

row 

10 

‘206,0  0  May 

i 

•  ,, 

no 

•  ■••• 

80 

161,00  Oct. 

1880 

100 

8,886.00  Feb 

1800 

100 

10j,OO<  Mar. 

uoo 

a.  Gold.  8.  aUTcr.  ULead.  O.  Copper.  »  Mon  Msosisble.  t  TUa  company,  as  the  Western,  up  to  Dec.  lOth,  1881.  paid  $1,400,000,  1  Non-ai 
erloaaly  paM  $$76,u00tn  eleven  divider  da,  and  the  Terra  $75,000.  Prevlons  to  the  eonsoUdatlon  In  Aug  ,  1884,  the  Ooiifornla  bad  paid  ^l,32u,000 
1,000.  to  the  eenaoUdatlon  ot  the  Copper  QneeB  wttk  the  Atlanta,  Ana..  1886.  the  Clapper  Qneen  bad  paid  $1,160,10  In  dixldenda.  1 


Non-asteeaablfl  for  three  years.  I  The  Dead  wood 
211,000  in  divide  nds,  and  the  Con.  Virginia,  8M,- 
da.  1  1,000,600 
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*  Good  Friday. 


Boaton :  Dlridend  ahares  aold,  7,276. 


67  II  Waabington,  Mich 


Non-dlTldend  aharea  aold,  38,871. 


Total  Boaton,  46,147. 


COAL  S  TOCKS. 


April?.  I  Aprils.  |  April  9.  |  April  lU.  |  April  II. 


Smn  Frauclaco  mining  Stock  t^uotatlona. 
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STOCK  jnARKJBT  QI^OTATIONS. 


Baltimore, 

Md. 

Bid. 

Asked. 

Company. 

L.  H. 

L.  H. 

Atlantic  Coal . 

1.50 

Balt.  &  N.  C . 

.(is 

.13 

Big  Vein  '•'oal . 

Conrad  Hill .  . 

.10 

Cons.  Coal . 

.23 

.25 

Diamond  Tunnel . 

.40 

George'S  Crk.  C  . 

1.10 

Lake  Cbrome . 

.  .16 

.25 

M*ryian>i  &  Charlotte . 

North  Star . . 

Silver  Valley . 

Prices  bid  and  asked,  lowest  and  highest, 
during  the  week  enaing  April  lOtb. 

BlrmtnKbaiii,  Ala. 


Bid. 

Asked. 

Company. 

L.  H. 

L  H. 

Ala.  R.  Mill  Co. 

$100 

$60 

♦Alice  EMmace. 

$104)4 

Anna  Howe  G. 

Mg.  Co . 

$94 

$94 

Bessmer  Land.  $37)4®$38)4 

$.38)4(&$  0 

Bir.  M.g.A  U  g. 
Cababa  Coal 

Mg  .C!o  . 

Camille  Gold 
Mg.  Co 


»85 

S.i5 


fei 

$1^ 


De  Bardelebeo 

C.  &  L  Co.... 

$73 

$81 

Decat.  L.  l;np. 

$1094 

Decatur  Mfn.L. 

$n 

$13 

Enslev  Land .... 

$8 

$10 

♦Eureka  . 

$100(®$115 

$i'2t 

Florence  L.  & 

Mg.  Co . 

$19®$'>0 

$23 

Gadseo  Land . 

t6)4at7 

$7)4@$794 

Hecia  Cod  Co. 

$30 

Hen.  8.  &  M.Co 

S90@$101 

Mag-EUen . 

$100 

Mary  T<ee  C.  & 

R.  Co . 

$30 

Sheffield  C.  & 

LCo . 

$67 

$7I(@$7IV4 

Sloes  1.  AS — 

$-.7 

tSloBB  LAS.... 

$94 

$9.)4 

'H'Sloes  I.  A  S. 

S77M)^878 

Tuscaloose  C. 

LA  L.  ito  .. 

$21 

Tenn.C.  A  I.  Co. 

$48(@$'i3 

$i9@$'>4 

“  rref. 

nod 

$>0» 

Woodstock  1,  Co.  $'i.394@$54)4 

$55 

Prices,  highest  and  lowest,  oid  and  asked 
during  week  ending  April  7th. 

*  Bonds.  t  First  mortgage,  tt  Second 
mortgage. 


Pittsburg^  Pa. 

Company.  B.  A.  Closing 

Allegheny  Gas  Co . $40.00  .  $40.00 

Bridgewater  Gas  Co  30  a  $34^ . 

Chartiers  Val.  Gas  ...  46.75  48.50 

Columbia  Oil  Co .  2.00  3.00 

Consolidated  Gas  Co . 

East  End  E.  Light  Co.  60.00  . 

East  End  Gas  Co  . 


34.13 

47.25 

2.88 


Forest  Oil .  92.00  99.00 

Haziewot^  Oil  Co .  19.00  51.00 

La  Noria  Mining .  13.00  25.00 

Luster  Mg.  Co . 15.00  19.00 

Manuf ’turers  Gas  Co . 

Nat.  Gas  Co.  of  W.Va . 

N.Y.&  Clev.GasCoal.  30.50  32  50 

Ohio  Valley  Gas .  26.00  40.00 

Mansfield  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Pennsylvamia  Gas  ...  13.00  15.00 

People’s  Natural  Gas .  40.00 

People’s  N.  G.  &  P. 


60.00 

93.66 

50.00 

25.00 

17.00 


32.50 

26.50 


14.00 

40.00 


.06 


.17« 

.03 


.70 

.OOMi 

.02 

.11 

42. 

2.57V* 

.55 


Bi-Metallic . .  27.00 

Blfick  Oak,  Cal . 01 

Black  Spar . 

Bremen . 

I  Buckskin  . 

Carri'xio,  Idaho . 

Central  Silver . 

Cleveland,  Colo . 

Cleveland,  Idaho . 

Coeur  d’Alene . 

Dinero,  Colo . :. 

Golden  Era,  Mont . 

Golden  King . 

Gold  Run  . 

Granite  Mountain,Mont. 

Hope,  Mont . 

Ingram . 

Iron  Clad . 

Ivanhoe,  Colo . 

I.  X.  Lu.  Colo . 

Keystone . 

La  Union . 

Little  Giant . 

Major  Budd,  Mont . 

Mexican  Imp.,  Mex _ 

Michael  Breen  . 

Montrose  Placer,  Colo.. 

Mountain  Key . 

Mountain  Lion . 

Neath,  Colo . 

Old  Colony . 

Old  Jesuit . 

Pat  Murphy,  Colo . 68 

Pedro . . . 02 

Phillips,  Colo . 

Pine  Grove,  Idaho . 04 

Queen  of  the  West, 

Idaho . 09Vi 

Rasp^rry,  Mont . 

San  Francisco.  Mont...  .02 

Silver  Age,  Colo .  1.50 

Silver  Bell . 

Small  Hopes,  Colo . 

Tourtelotte,  Colo . M14 

West  Granite,  Mont . 80 

Wire  Patch . 15 

Yuma,  Ariz . 62}4 


43. 


00 

689i 


(3o . 

l&OO 

17.50 

17.00 

Philadeiphia  Co . 

♦32.50 

•31.38 

♦31.38 

Pine  Run  Gas  Co.  . . . 

61.00 

61.00 

Pittsburg  Ghs . 

72.00 

72.09 

Silverton  Mg.  Co... 

1.25 

1.25 

South  Side  (Ris . 

Tuna  Oil  Co . . 

70.00 

70.00 

70.00 

Union  Gas . 

Washington  Oil  Co.. 

79@80 

81.00 

80.00 

W’house  Brake  Co. 

59.00 

59.00 

W’houseA.  B.  Co... 

112.00 

111.00 

113.00 

W’house  E. Light. 

.•43.50 

•la.-iO 

•13.50 

W’moreland  &  Camb . 

Wheeling  Gas . 

.  ia50 

22.00 

20.00 

Yankee  Girl  Mg . 

.  3.00 

3.00 

2.75 

.08 

V(B  ' 

.14 

.02 

.14 

.17V4 

.60 

.3714 

.60 

0614 

.13 


02 


0214 

,07 


20 

04^ 

40 


0114 

0214 

12 


0314 

15 

03 

15 

1894 

70 

45 

65 

0714 

15 


0814 

03 


0214 

70 


*  Actual  selling  price. 

Prices  bid,  asked  and  closing  during 

the  week  ending  April  10. 

Sales  during  the  week  ending  April  10, 
1890: 

Chartiers  Gas _ 10  shares.  i<t$47.00 

East  End  ElectriclOO  “  (sr$60.00 

People's  N.G.&P.  40  “  C«$17.00 

Philadelphia  Co.  195  “  $31.38(^132.50 

West.  AirB.  Co.  9  “  @$111.00 

West-  Electric..  6  “  (cr$43.50 

Wheeling  Gas....  20  “  (S($20.00 

Sales  at  the  New  York  Stock  Ex^ange 
w  eek  ending  April  11 :  ..-Price-^ 

Sales.  H.  L. 
•American  Cotton  Oil...  2,060  2694  26 

National  Lead .  9,030  18l|  1714 

Sugar .  52,573  65  6294 

*  Trust  receipts. 


St.  liouiti.  April  2. 
CLOSING  PRICES. 

Company.  Bid.  Asked. 

Adams.  Colo .  $  .75  $  1.00 

American  &  Nettie .  1.78  1.80 

Anderson; .  . 

Aztec,  N.  Mex . 24  .25 


Trust  Stocks.  April  11. 

The  following  closing  potations  are 
reported  to-day  by  C.  1.  Hudson  &  Co., 
members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange: 

Certificates. 

American  Cotton  Oil,  old. . ..  $29  @$31 

“American  Cotton  Oil  new .  @  . . 

Cattle  Trust .  @15 

Distillers’  &  Cattle  Feeders’.  38  @  3994 

Linseed  Oil .  45  @46 

National  Lead .  1714@  1714 

Natural  Gas .  @120 

Standard  Oil .  165  @16614 

Sugar  Refineries .  6214@  6294 

•These  are  the  American  Cotton  Oil 

Central  Trust  Co.’8  receipts  and  are 
known  as  new,  and  represent  the  old  cer- 
tifl(»ttes  which  have  been  deposited  in 
the  Central  Trust  Co.  in  furtherance  of 
the  reorganization  plan— from  a  trust  to 
a  (Xirporation . 


Forelen  tluotatlons. 
liondon. 

Company. 

Almada,  Mex .  Is  3d 

Amador,  Cal  .  18s. 

Appalachian,  N.  C . 

Canadian  Phos.  Canada 

Carlisle,  N.  Mex . 

Colorado,  Colo .  Ss.  3d. 

Comstock,  Utah . 

Condova . 

Cons.  Esmeralda.  Nev.. 

Denver  Gold,  Colo..  . 

Dickens  Custer,  Idaho. 

East  Arevalo,  Idaho.  ... 

Eberhardt,  Nev  . 

El  Callao,  Venezuela .... 

Elmore,  Idaho  . 

Ehnpire,  Mont . 

Garfield,  Nev .  4s. 

Jay  Hawk  Mont  ... 

Josephine,  Cal .  48. 

Kohinoor.  Colo .  28.3d. 

La  Luz,  Mex .  Is.  6iJ. 

La  Trinidad,  Mex . 

La  Valera,  Mexico  ... 

Montana  Lt.,  Mont  ....  £194 
New  California,  Colo... 

New  Consfiidated . 

New  Eberhardt,  Nev. . . 

New  F.mma,  S.,  Utah  . . 

New  Flagstaff.  Utah. . . 

Newfoundland,  N.  F  . 

N  Gold  Hill,  N.  C . 

New  Hoover  Hill,  N.  C. 

Old  Lout,  Colo . 

Palmarejo,  Mex . 

Pinos  Alios,  Mex .  £94 

Pittsburg  Cons.,  Nev.. 

Richmond  Con..  Nev... 
Rubv&Dunderberg.Nev 
Sam  Cbristan,  N.  C..  .. 

Sierra  Buttes  Cal., 

“  Plumas  EMr . £  I 

Sonora,  Mex .  IS. 

Rtanly,  N.  C  . 

Unit^  Mexi(Nin,  Mex.. 

U.  S.  Placsr,  Colo . . 

Viol*  Lt..  Idaho 
Highest  and  lowest  prices  during  the 
weekending  March  29th. 

Paris. 

Francs. 

Belmez.  Spain . 675.00 

Callao.  Venez . 75  (H) 

Callao  Bis,  Venez  . . ; 4.00 

Elast  Oregon.  Ore . 10..50 

Forest  Hill  Divide,  Cal.  180  00 

Golden  River,  Cal . 400.00 

“  parts..  .  65.00 


Highest. 

Lowev. 1 

is  3d. 

9d. 

18s. 

16  . 

Is. 

6d. 

£94 

£94 

3s 

2s. 

38.  3d. 

2s.  9d. 

3s.'  3d. 

'  2s'.  9d. 

Is. 

6d. 

28. 

Is.  6d. 

■3s. 

28. 

”2«.  6d. 

'28. 

6d. 

4s. 

3s. 

■‘te. 

28.  6d. 

48. 

28. 

28.3d. 

Is.  9d. 

Is.  6iJ. 

Is. 

'i's'. 

£194 

£194 

88. 

7a. 

la. 

6d. 

Is. 

6d. 

2s.  .3d. 

Is.  9d. 

2s. 

Is.  6a. 

3s. 

28.  6d. 

Is. 

6d. 

Is.  6d. 

Is. 

£15-16 

£13-16 

17s  6d. 

16s.  6d. 

£94 

£94 

2s. 

la. 

ms- 

1948. 

Is.  )4d. 

6d. 

2s.  3d. 

Is.  9d. 

.6a. 

48. 

£l 

£94 

IS. 

6d. 

.3s.  6d. 

2s.  6d. 

os  6d. 

— 

2s.  6d. 

2g. 

2a.  :id. 

Is.  9d. 

Francs. 
675.00 
75.00 
4.00 
10  50 
1 80  CO 
400.00 
65.00 


Lexington,  Mont . 135.00  135.00 

parte . .  4.25  4.25 

Ouray,  Colo .  10.00  10.00 

Rio  Tinto.  Spain . 375.00  375  OO 

Tharsis,  Spain  . 115  l  O  115.00 

Highest  and  lowest  prices  during  the 
week  ending  March  27th. 


.CUBBENT  PBICES. 

These  quotations  are  for  wholesale  lots 
in  New  York. 

CHEMICALS  AND  MINERALS* 

Acid— Acetic,  V  100  lbs . $1.7o(^$2.00 

Muriatic.  18“,  tfl  lOU  Ibe . 1  Ui>(^1.50 

Muriatic,  20<’,  «  100  lbs . 1.1214^1  75 

MuriaUc,  22«  V  100  lbs . 1.3714^2.00 

Nitric,  36-, 100  ibs .  4.00@4.25 

Nitric,  42»,  ^1 100  lbs .  6.00@6.25 

Oxalic,  V  100  lbs . 6.50^10.50 

Sulpburic,  60>,  III  100  lbs . 80(^1.25 

Sulphuric,  66°,  V  100  lh°..  ..  1.00(^1.75 
Alkall- 

Beflued,  48  p.  c .  (%294 

Refined,  58® .  294(0^5 

Alum— Lump,  99  lb...  .  194 

Ground,  V  lb . 

Lump  V  ton,  Liverpool . £417  6 

Sulphate  of  Alumina,  ^  ton . £4  10 

Aqua  Ammonia— 18°,  «  lb .  494 

20°,  HIM .  6 

•22°,  «lb .  6@7 

26°,  V  1b . 10@11 

Ammonia— Sul.,  V  100  lbs. . 3.  lo 

Carb  ,  per  lb . 714(^814 

Arsenic— White,  powdered,  fl  Ih.3l4®31^ 

Red.  99  lb  .  o«(ae94 

White,  at  Plymouth,  99  k>u.  ..£12  2  6d 

Asbeetoii — Am.,  p.  ton . $50®$:i00 

Italian,  p.  ton.  c.  i.  f.  L’pool..£18(^£60 

Aspbaltnm— P.  ton  . 13.00 

Prime  Chiban.  $  lb  . 414(&514c 

Hard  Cuban,  99  ton .  $28.00 

Trinidad,  refined,  ¥  ton .  $30.00 

Barytes— Snlph.,  Am.  prime  wbitel7(^20 
Sulph.,foreigc, floated,  p.  ton.  1914^21. .50 
Sulpb.,  off  color,  p.  ton  ..  ..11.5u®l4.00 

Carb.,  lump,  f.o.b.  L’pool,  ton _  £6 

No.  1,  casks,  Runcorn  “  “  £4  10  0 
No  2.  bags.  Runcorn  “  “  3  15  0 

Bleacb-  Over  35  p.c.,  99  lb .  2®714 

Borax— Refined,  V  lb . 914(^3,994 

Concentrated . 7^(g>t'94 

Refined  at  Liverpool,  99  ton . A29 

Brimstone- See  Sulphur. 

Bromine— 99  Ib . 37®38 

Cbalk— 99  ton . .  .  i.75 

Precipitated,  99.1b .  494(&3 

Cblna  Clay— English,  99  tonl3.50(^iH.60 

Southern.  V  ton .  13.50 

Cbrome  Yellow— 99  lb .  10(^25 

CobaU-Oxide,  99  lb .  ..•2-60(a2-90 

Copper  -Sulph.  English  Wks,ton£204$£21 
Copperas— Common,  HI  199  Ihs. ..  79 

Best,  99  199  lbs . 75(^1-99 

Liverpool,  K  ton,  in  casks . £1  15s. 

Cream  of  'Tartar- Am.  994 _  2214 

Powdered,  99  p.  c .  ‘23 

Emery— Grain,  99  lb .  414(^5 

Flour,  99  lb  . 

Feldspar— Ground,  $  ton . 15.03 

Fuller’s  Eartb— Lump,  H*  bbl.  .90(^95 

Powdereu,  99  lb .  . 114® 2 

Gypsum- Calcined,  H*  bbl.  ...  1.25(^i.50 

Iodine— Resublimed .  2.75 

Kalnit— ¥  ton . $9.‘25@  j9.75 

Kaolin— See  China  Clay. 

Lead-Red,  $  lb . 694(^9 

White,  AmeriixiD,  in  oil,  99  lb....6^(gl714 

White,  English,  99  lb  .  . 8U@^894 

Acetate,  or  sugar  of,  white . I’i^  i:t 

Lime  Acetate— Amer.  Brown.  .95@1.00 
••  Grayl.75@l.8714 

Lltbarge— Powdered,  99  lb _ 

English  flake,  99  lb . . . 9(^914 

Maitneslte— Greek,  99  ton . 20.00 

Manganese— Crude,  per  unit. . .  .23(^.28 

Oxiue.  ground,  per  lb . 214®614 

Mercnrlc-Cblorlde  —  (Corro¬ 
sive  Sublimate)^  99  Ib . 70(^72 

Mineral  Wool —V  lb. .  o 

Mica— In  sheets  according  to  size, 

1st  Quality.  lb . 25(^$6.00 

Oenro— Yellow,  *‘B.  F.,”  ¥  ton, 

f.o.b.  mill  . 30.00 

"  J.  E.  L.  S.,”  ^  lb.  ex  dock...  2>4 

Pbospbate  Rock— S.  Carolina, 
per  ton  .  o.  b.  Charleston.  .5.75(^7.00 
Ground,  ex  vessel  New  York.  11.00 

Canadian  Apatite,  lump,  f .  o.  b.  at 

Montreal,  99  ton .  16.00 

Pbospboms— 99  lb . 70(^75 

Plumbago— Ceylon,  99  lb .  4(^5 

Ameri(xin,  99  lb .  5^7 

Potassium— Cyanide,  99  lb _ .39(^40 

Bromide,  99  lb .  33 

Chlorate,  99  lb .  13(^10 

Carb.  99  Ib . 4.70(®.5.54 

Caustic,  99  lb .  7U(®K 

Iodide .  .  .2.6i5(a2.70 

Muriate,  99  100  lbs .  ..1.77}4@  L80 

Nitrate,  refined,  99  Ih .  6®8 

Bichromate,  99  Ih  .  10^^11 

Sulphaie,  99  100  lbs . 2.30(®2  35 

Yellow  Prussiate,  V  lb . 17J4(®18 

Red  Prussiate,  99  lb . 4I.'(^45 

Pumice  Stone— Select  lumps,  lb.  314 

Original  cks.,  99  ib .  194®2 

Powdered,  pure,  99  Ib . 2^02M 

Pyrites— Nnn-cupreous,  p.  units  l()d 
Quartx— Ground,  99  ton.  14.00(^16.00 
Rotten  Stone— Powdered,  99  lb..3j4®3V4 
Lump,  V  lb  .  6(^10 

Salt— Liverpool,  ground  99  sack.  .  75(^80 

Turk’s  Island,  99  busRAt.: .  25®?8 

Salt  Cake-99  Ib . 60^6214 

Saltpeter— Lrude,  99  lb .  5^(%5H 

Refined.  99  lb . 6(^8 

Soda  Asb— Carb.,48  %  100  M...  ’294 

Caustic,  48)1 .  2J<@2J4 


Soda  (Mustic,  eOi .  3.2S(^.35 

“  “  70% . b:oo 

74-64 .  2% 

Sal,  English,  99  100  lbs....  194®194 

Sal,  American,  99  100  lbs  ... .  .9u 

Nitrate.  100  lbs .  1.70 

Strontium- Nitrate  99  lb .  9|®9M 

Snlpbnr— RoU,  99  lb .  IH 

Flour,  991b . . .  2 

Crude  BrinistODe,  99  ton.  1P.(K'@I9  25 
Crude  Brimstone.  Sds.  Vton.  18.5(J@I8.76 
Talc— Ground  French,  99  lb  . .  ..  11*®H4 

Domeatic.  9E  ton  .  $18®$20 

e.  i.  f.  Liverpool.  99  ton .  £4  6 

Vermillion— American,  V  lb.  ,.  61 

English.  99  Ib . 824b85 

Vitriol^ Blue),  Ordinary,  99  lb..5H®d9| 

Zinc  Oxide— Ani D^,  ff  IbV ”...  414 

Antwerp,  Red  Seal,  99  lb . 6(®6M 

Paris.  Red  Seal.  99  lb . 6H®7 

*  Spot 

THE  RARER  METALS. 

Alnmlnnm— (Metallic), 991b.  $2.(^$2.60 

Sheet,  per  lb .  2.50 

Arsenic— (MetalHc).  per  lb . 40 

Rarlum— (Metallic), per  gram...  $4.00 

Rlsmutb— (Metallic),  per  Ib .  2.75 

Cadmium— (Metallic),  per  Ib _  1.00 

Calcium— (Metallic),  per  giam...  10.00 

Cerinm—(Metallic),  per  gram _  7.50 

Cbromlum— (Metallic),pergram  LOO 

Cobalt — (Metallic),  per  lb .  6.0C 

Dldymlum— (Metallic), per  gram  9.00 
Erbium— (Metallic),  per  gram....  7.50 
Gallium— (Metallic),  per  gram. .  .140.00 
Gluclnum -(Metallic)  per  gram.  12.00 
ludlum— (Metallic),  per  gram....  9.00 

Iridium— (Metallic),  per  oz .  7.00 

Lantbanum— (Metallic),  per  gr.  10.00 
Lltblum— (Metallic),  per  gram...  10.00 

Magnesium- Per  Ib . 4.50 

Manganese— Metallic,  per  Ib...  1.10 

Cbem.  pure,  per  oz.  10.00 
Molybdenum— (Metallic),  per gm.  .50 
Niobium— (Metallic),  per  gram..  5.00 

Osmium— (Metallic),  per  oz _  65.00 

Palladium— (Metallic),  per  oz,..  35.00 
Platinum— (Metallic),  per  oz.  ..  9.00 

Potassium— Metallic,  per  Ib _  '28.00 

Rbodlum— (Metallic), per  gram.  5.00 
Rutbenlum  -(metallic),  per  gm.  5.50 
Ru  bldlum— (Metallic),  per  gram  2.00 
Selenium— (Metallic),  per  oz..  ..  1.80 

Sodium— (Metalhc)  per  lb . 2.50 

Strontium  (Metallic^,  per  gm..  .60 
Tautallum^Metallic)  per  gram  9.00 

Telurlitm— (Metallic)  per  Ib .  5.00 

Tballlum— (Metallic)  pergram.  .26 
Titanium -(Metallic)  per  gram.  2.25 
Tborinm— (Metallic)  pergram..  17.00 

Tungsten— (Metallic)  per  oz .  2.25 

Vraiilnm— (Metallic),  per  lb .  5.00 

Vanadium — (Metallic),  per  gm.  22.00 
Yttrium— (Metallic),  pergram..  9.00 
Zirconium  -i  Metallic),  per  oz . .  65.09 

RVILDlNG  MATERIAL. 

Rricks— Pale,  99  1.000  .  3  50®3.76 

Jerseys,  $  1,000 . 6..50@7.li0 

Up  Rivers,  99  1000 .  6  76 @7  00 

Haverstraw  seconds.  99  1000,,  6.5C@'7.00 

Haverstraw  firsts  99  LOOO _ 7.0C(g)7.75 

Fronts,  nominal,  $  1000. 

Croton .  14.00®16.00 

Wilmington .  :^.00@21.00 

Philadelphia .  @22.00 

Trenton  .  (@22.00 

Baltimore . 

Building  Stone— Amherst 

freestone,  99  cu.  ft .  95(@1.00 

Brownstone,  ^  cu.  ft .  1.00(@1.35 

Granite,  rough,  99  cu.ft .  45(@1.25 

Granite,  Scotch  99  cu  ft..  ..  1.00(@1.15 
Cement— Rosendale,  9^bbl  .85@1.10 
Portland,  American,  ^  bbl...  2  15(@2.45 
Portland,  foneign,  99  bbl..  ..  2.30(@2.40 
Portland,  "  special  brands.2.45(@&75 

Roman,  HI  bbl .  2.65@2.85 

Keene’s  coarse.  $  bhi .  4.50@5.50 

Keene’s  fine,  9p  obi . .  7.0U(@8.25 

Slate— Purple  and  green  roof¬ 
ing.  V  100  ft .  7.00(@7.60 

Red  roofing,  99  100  sq.  ft. . .  12.00 

Black,  rixiflng,  99  100  sq.ft...  4.23(@5.60 
Lime— Rockland,  common  99  bbl...  .1.00 

Rockland,  finishing,  Ip  bbl .  1.20 

St.  John,  com.  and  finish,  99  bbl.  .90(gi.95 
Glens  Falls,  com.  and  fin.,  $  bbl  .85(@1.10 

Labor— Ordinary,  IP  day .  1.50(@2.00 

Masons,  $  day . 4.00 

Plasterers,  $  day . 4.00 

Clarpenters.  99 day.... . 3.50 

Plumbers,  99  day .  3.50 

Painters.  99  day . 2.50(@3.50 

Stonesetters,  $  day . 3.5n(@4.00 

Tilelayers,  99  day . 3.50(®4.50 

Bricklayers.  99  day .  4  00 


THE  ENGINEERING  AND 
MINING  JOURNAL  wlirthan|k 
any  one  who  will  indicate  any 
other  articles  which  might  wlr  b 
advantage  be  quoted  in  these 
tables  or  who  will  correct  any 
errors  which  may  be  found  in 
these  quotations. 


